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HE accompanying chart shows the 

comparison between the man who 
BUYS a $5,000 home, paying $1,000 cash, 
with the balance in monthly payments of 
$60, including interest and carrying charges, 
and the man who RENTS a $5,000 home 
and pays $40 a month in rent. 

At the end of 16 years the renter has paid 
out $7,680 and owns a stack of rent receipts 
on which he can never borrow a penny. 

As noted on the chart, the man who 
bought his home has it entirely paid for at 


Reproduced by permission. 


the end of 8 1/3 years; and, including taxes, 
in a period of 16 years has paid out $7,630. 

The renter has bought a home, ‘but does 
not own it. 

The buyer owns a home and has a definite 
borrowing power on his investment. 

Determine now to become your own land- 
lord. Open an interest-bearing Home-Own- 
ership Account in your community bank and 
get ready for that “down payment” that will 
lead to home ownership, better citizenship 
and stability. 
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Rip, Crosscut, 
B ] Ri Or Make the 
eve Ip Finer Cuts 
Use the Master every day, 
the “handy man for the 
lumber yard.” Utilize un- 
salable material, save time, 
reduce your inventory. Let 
your customers use _ the 
Master; make friends. This 
sturdy, versatile machine 
will give you years 
and years of uninter- 
>upted, profitable 


service. MAIL COU- 
PON. 

















Order in L.C.L. from 


SPECIALISTS 


Take advantage of our excellent facilities 
the next time you are in the market for 
Cypress lumber and want to hold down 
your investment. We can quickly fill 
orders for L. C. L. or mixed cars of any 
items in Cypress lumber and planing mill 
items you may need. 










Let us quote on Philippine Hardwoods, 
Gum and Oak Trim. 
616 Brush St., 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. |f 616 Brus St. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO fe Please send FREE 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 





“Master 
Woodworker” 







Overhead crosscut; 
Underslung rip. 
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) IT MUST BE GOOD 
Mott Maple and Birch Flooring 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

From the fact that so many leading dealers and distributors 
) the country over sell Holt Maple and Birch Flooring, there’s ( 
only one conclusion you can draw: “It Must Be Good.” 

( 

( 

( 


It is! Repeat orders prove it. 


See for yourself —. Send for samples. 
Holt Hardwood Co. «= Oconto. Wis. 


( 
( 
Guaranteed M. F. M. A. Grades 
( 
( 








) For Northern Hardwoods Address: Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 
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Taxation as a Factor in Influencing Home Ownership 


HEORETICALLY, the people of 
T the United States tax them- 
selves, so that if their taxes are 
high they have only themselves to 
blame. Practically, however, many 
citizens take so small part in civic 
affairs that they contribute little to 
determine community, State and na- 
tional policies, including that of tax- 
ation. Theoretically also, substan- 
tially all personal and real property 
is taxable, and properties of equal 
value are equally taxable in whoso- 
ever hands they may be. Practically, 
however, much invisible or intangible 
property escapes taxation and as a 
consequence visible property, such as 
homes, is forced to bear more than 
its proper share of the tax burden. 
If any class of property were to be 


exempted from taxation as a matter 
of public policy, the claims of the 
home might well be urged in advance 
of all other classes of property. In 
many if not most communities taxes 
are about the heaviest of the annual 
expenditures that the home owner 
has to meet. In most communities 
also taxes have been steadily mount- 
ing to higher levels, and there ap- 
pears to be little prospect that they 
will ever be reduced. Taxes are 
levied on assessed values, which in 
turn are based on real values. It fol- 
lows, of course, than any increase in 
real value due to additions or im- 
provements to the home increasés the 
annual tax. Such prospective in- 
crease may deter the home owner 
from improving his property. 


Every burden of expense that is 
added to the cost of home ownership 
inevitably operates to retard, dis- 
courage or penalize home building, 
In fact, when heavy taxes are added 
to interest on investment, insurance 
and upkeep, the costs of owning a 
home may so far exceed the costs of 
renting as to eliminate ownership 
from consideration. Notwithstand- 
ing the many social advantages of 
home ownership over renting, the 
person of moderate means can not 
ignore the differences in cost. There- 
fore, though it may not be practic- 
able to exempt homes from taxation, 
the best interests of the community 
demand that home ownership shall 
not be penalized by unequal and bur- 
densome tax levies. 





Zealous Partisans 


[x AN unsigned, and therefore pre- 
sumably editorial, article The 
Business Week makes numerous 
derogatory statements regarding 
wood construction that may well be 
challenged by the millions of persons 
who have spent their entire lives in 
comfortable, convenient and attrac- 
tive wood houses. Dwelling house 
construction is declared to be, next 
to agriculture, the most backward 
of all the major arts. The article re- 
ferred to, which is entitled, “We 
Start to Manufacture Homes,” is a 
plea for mass production, in other 
words, “ready-cut” steel framing for 
dwelling house construction. So far 
as the argument in behalf of factory 
fabrication is valid for steel it is 
valid for wood. That is to say, it is 
fully as practicable and economical 
to cut wood to size at the mill as to 
cut steel to size at the point of man- 
ufacture, and it might be expected to 
be cheaper to cut wood than to cut 
steel. Certainly, it would be cheaper 
to erect wood than to erect steel. 
With regard to their assembling or 
construction, the author says of 
wood houses: “Cut and fitted to- 
gether on the job, their construction 
is poor, their cost excessive.” That 


of Steel House Overreach Themselves 


statement is diametrically opposite 
to what one would expect, for to cut 
and fit on the job offers an ideal op- 
portunity to make a perfect fit, and 
it costs no more for a good mechanic 
to make a good fit than to make a 
poor fit. He measures accurately, 
cuts in the same manner and his as- 
sembly is as perfect as his measur- 
ing and cutting. 

Advocates of other forms of con- 
struction and particularly advocates 
of mass production overlook the fact 
that much of the material that goes 
into a wood house already is cut to 
measure or is furnished in the sizes 
used so that it requires little or no 
cutting and fitting on the job. This 
is true of lath and all plaster boards. 
Most of them are put on in the sizes 
made at the factory, and where cut- 
ting is inevitable if all individuality 
is not to be standardized out of the 
structure, it is also easy and cheap. 
There is little cutting of outside 
sheathing, roofing and siding, and in- 
sulation mostly goes on in standard 
sizes. Windows and doors and their 
frames are all factory made, and 
standardization of openings enables 
the carpenter to go ahead with the 
rough work before the windows are 


placed. Flooring, being both end and 
side matched, is laid with a minimum 
of cutting. 

Not only are many of the elements 
of the wood house cut to size at the 
mill or factory, but the economies of 
power operated machinery are now 
largely brought to the site of the 
building. The portable rig enables 
the builder to eut rafters, joists and 
other elements, and the electric hand 
saw gives even greater portability to 
power operated machinery. In fact, 
wherever power can effect economies 
in wood construction it is being in- 
creasingly used; but power is not in- 
dispensable in the building of a wood 
house as it is in the erection of one 
built of steel. It is believed that for 
the present the use to the greatest 
practicable extent of standard sizes of 
lumber and the application of power 
as far as possible at the building site 
constitute the most economical pol- 
icy for the building industry. Thus 
far at least the advocates of ready- 
cut wood construetion have not been 
able to supply their structures at as 
low prices as even better structures 
can be supplied by local lumber deal- 
ers, carpenters and contractors in 
co-operation. 
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Dealer Can Sell Home Owner as Well as Contractor 


HERE is no necessary conflict 


between the interests of the 

building contractor and those of 
the retail dealer in lumber and build- 
ing materials. In fact, the community 
of interest between lumberman and 
contractor ought to induce a co-ordi- 
nation of sales effort that should 
work to the profit of both. Certainly, 
no habit or custom should prevent 
the dealer from pushing the sale of 
his merchandise in the most intelli- 
gent and aggressive manner that he 
can devise. In most communities the 
dealer’s interest in the sale of build- 
ing materials is more vital than that 
of any contractor, and as a matter of 
business enterprise he ought to mul- 
tiply his contacts with prospective 
purchasers of merchandise that he 
has to sell. 

Some of the most effective sales 
promotion campaigns in behalf of 
construction have been sponsored and 
financed by groups including many 
others besides lumbermen, and they 
have owed their success largely to the 
fact that the idea of home building 


and remodeling was sold. That is 
what nearly every community needs 
—to be sold on the idea of building 
and remodeling. In any such an un- 
dertaking the lumberman ought to 
have a foremost place because he may 
expect to profit more than any other 
merchant from building expansion. 
If he does not identify his place of 
business, his merchandise and his 
service with the promotional public- 
ity he can hardly hope to derive the 
benefits that he should from his ex- 
penditures. 

Some retailers have been reluctant 
to advertise their business in such a 
manner as to bring ‘inquiries from 
prospective builders directly to the 
lumber yard and office, lest they an- 
tagonize their contractor friends. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
retail advertising of this sort in- 
creases business for both dealer and 
contractor and profits for both. Prob- 
ably, such initiative on the part of 
the dealer gives him some advantage 
in the matter of placement of the 
order for materials, but this need re- 





sult in no disadvantage to a friendly 
contractor. It should serve to sta- 
bilize prices in the community, which 
would work for the benefit of both 
dealer and contractor. 

Certain developments in the meth- 
ods of outside competitors in home: 
building have served to emphasize the 
need of co-operation among all the 
building interests within the commu- 
nity. If local interests—all of them 
—do not perfect their services and 
make them known to the people of 
their communities they may expect 
to lose an increasing amount of trade 
to outsiders who have improved their 
facilities and have missed no oppor- 
tunity to make them known. The 
local lumberman must find ways to 
get inquiries from prospective build- 
ers in advance of the mail order con- 
cerns in order to get an opportunity 
to bid on prospective construction. 
Otherwise, sales will be made with- 
out a bid from him. It is this devel- 
opment more than any other that 
necessitates sales eifort on the part 
of the retail dealer. 





Lumbermen Have Opportunity to Set 


‘K EEP the ball rolling. Buy 
something from somebody. 
We all prosper together.” 

The words above quoted appeared, 
prominently boxed, in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 8. The spirit 
of that slogan is admirably illlus- 
trated by an announcement which 
has just reached this journal from 
one of its eastern news correspond- 
ents, made by Paul P. Doddridge, 
vice president and general manager 
United Lumber & Supply Corpora- 
tion, Jamestown, N. Y., who has de- 
clared the intention of his company 
to paint every building it owns, also 
Further, Mr. Dod- 
dridge said that his company has just 
bought an additional truck, and 
plans to buy another in the near 
future. 

That certainly is a fine exemplifi- 
cation of the spirit that is going 
speedily to put American business 
back on the “Prosperity Highway” 
from which it was temporarily 





shunted by the stock market debacle 
of a few months ago. 

If lumbermen everywhere, instead 
of following the purely negative 
course of “sitting tight” and watch- 
ing expenses, would adopt the con- 
structive attitude shown by Mr. Dod- 
dridge, it would set an admirable ex- 
ample to their communities and go a 
long way toward bringing back the 
full tide of prosperity. 

Lumbermen by doing needed re- 
modeling and repair work around 
their yards at this time, including 
painting and general cleaning up, 
will give employment to labor and 
put money into circulation. The cost 
of such repairs and improvements at 
this time will be no more than if 
postponed. 

What has been said regarding re- 
modeling and repairs of course ap- 
plies with equal force to new sheds, 
office buildings and other major im- 
provements that are needed. No- 
where is the force of example more 








a Good Example 


potent than in the building line, and 
lumbermen owe it to themselves and 
to their industry to show their com- 
munities that they consider now a 
good time to go ahead with building 
enterprises. 

The announcement referred to was 
made by Mr. Doddridge at a dinner 
recently given by the company to its 
employees, upon which occasion he 
also expressed his conviction that the 
home modernizing idea is a wonder- 
ful one for lumbermen to promote at 
all times, and especially valuable in 
times when new building is not up to 
average. 

There is every reason why lumber- 
men should push local modernizing 
campaigns at this time, and also in- 
dividually work to sell every remod- 
eling and repair job possible. Every 
such effort is a distinct contribution 
to the betterment of conditions, and 
to the speedy return of business 
activity and general prosperity. 

Let’s “keep the ball rolling.” 
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History of Wood Flooring 

We are desirous of publishing a little four 
or five-page booklet nicely illustrated describ- 
ing the history of flooring from the ancient 
days of flagged floors to the present highly 
polished secretly nailed ordinary pattern 
flooring and also parquet flooring, and would 
like to hear from you if it would not be too 
much trouble as to whether you could forward 
any literature dealing with the subject men- 
tioned or refer us to any organization or firm 
who would be likely to have such matters on 
their finger tips. 

Of course, you can quite realize that it 
would not be economical to produce the folder 
in America owing to the high duty on printed 
matter into Australia, but if we could obtain 
some literature dealing with the history of 
flooring together with illustrations, we would 
then be in a position to produce our pamph- 
let, which we consider would greatly increase 


‘sales in a territory of up-to-date and modern 


sanded and polished floors.—INQuIRy No. 2,464. 


[This inquiry, as the text indicates, comes 
from Australia. Inasmuch as Robert A. Stoehr 
(Inc.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, was known to spe- 
cialize in the laying and finishing of floors, this 
inquiry was relayed to that concern. Mr. 
Stoehr made the following response: 


Regarding wood floors, will tell you that I 
have often wondered why, since floors are so 
indispensable, there is no particular literature 
to be found on the subject. Aside from inci- 
dental trade publications occasionally put out 
by manufacturers, you might search the li- 
braries and find no book dealing with floors. 
At least that has been my experience. The 
poet has said that civilized man can live with- 
out books but can not live without cooks and 


* forgot that civilized man can not live with- 


out floors. 

Back in 1900 we built in this city an orna- 
mental hardwood floor, then usually referred 
to as parquet floor. This was built up in 4- 
foot square sections all finished and polished 
complete. These were assembled according 
to a numbered diagram and then shipped to 
the World’s Exposition held at Paris in that 
year. This floor attracted much attention 
because foreign manufacturers and mechanics 
could not understand how American working 
men could secure such accuracy relating to 
joints and units of design. They did not real- 
ize that American machinery was doing what 
they could not accomplish by hand work. 

This exposition started me on an investiga- 
tion of hardwood flooring in different Euro- 
pean countries. I carried on correspondence 
with many interested people in England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria and Italy. 
Although I found actual examples of hard- 
wood floors dating back approximately to the 
year 1,000, I did not find in Europe, any more 
than in America, any book devoted to the 
subject of hardwood floors. This decided me 
to write something on the subject but as I 
was submerged in a growing business, I never 
had the time to do the work even if I had 
the ability, which latter no one doubts more 
than I do. 

I found that there were in some English 
castles teakwood floors, roof trusses and 
other woodwork dating back into the early 
Middle Ages. I found in one case where the 
direct lineal descendants of a family had 
lived in one Derbyshire home for four cen- 
turies, and that it was claimed the original 
English oak floors were still in use in that 
house. Very close friends of mine found a 
Castle in middle England where a flight of 
steps led from a first story hall to a second 
story banquet hall. The first section leading 
from the stone floor of the hall below up to a 
landing was composed of solid blocks of stone. 
From this landing up to the banquet hall the 
stairs were solid teak timbers. The stone 
steps were well hollowed from wear but the 
teak steps showed comparatively little wear. 
This is easily accounted for because teak is 
a wood which contains much natural oil or 
fat so that it wears smooth with the mini- 
mum of friction; whereas stone, being proba- 
bly’ of a gritty or sandy nature, showed more 
wear from the abrasive action of shoes. 


Hardwood floors had also been known in 
Belgium, Holland, France, Germany, Austria 
and other countries for many centuries. In 
Italy they were not so much in use because 
marble, stone and clay tiling seem to be more 
used especially in public or semi-public build- 
ings. There are, however, quite a number of 
walnut floors in use there because walnut was 
a favorite wood in Italy for furniture and in- 
terior finish. In France oak was used prin- 
cipally; in Germany much beech was used. 
In England oak was principally used but teak 
was much used since it was a wood much 
brought by East India merchantmen from the 
Orient. It is often referred to as the “wood 
eternal” because it seems ‘to defy decay to 
the uttermost. 

Except where American machine-made 
flooring is imported, much of the hardwood 
floor work in Europe is still fabricated by 
hand on the job. Many of the old-time floors 
were made from boards split from the log. 
Some of these floors will vary in thickness 
from 1 inch to almost 2 inches. Right now 
We are re-conditioning a parquet floor taken 
from a French chateau which is to be built 
into a home near Cincinnati. This floor shows 
considerable variation not only in thickness 
of lumber but also in the size of the units 
composing the design. As is usual in many 
old-time floors, no lumber was rejected for 
what in modern days we choose to term 
“defects.” Apparently, wood laboriously split 
or whipsawed from the log was too precious 
to discard for any defect which did not ac- 
tually destroy its usefulness. Today we 
seem to be awakening to the fact that there 
is neither beauty nor art nor architecture in 
the so-called clear grades for floor construc- 
tion. We realize that a knot instead of being 
a “defect” is really a beauty spot. We look 
at the floors, stairs, panelings and furniture 
of English buildings and think that their 
antiquity is attested by the worm holes so 
frequently apparent in the wood, when as a 
matter of fact those worm holes were present 
when that woodwork was fashioned into the 
building. 

In America the wood floors of the colonists 
were originally puncheon floors or split board 
floors or whipsawed boards. They were built 
of different widths of boards not for beauty’s 
sake, but simply as a utility. Each board 
was so valuable that no regard was paid to 
width or length or grade. In New England 
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most of the early floors were of white pine 
which was so abundant there. Some floors 
were of spruce and other woods such as oak, 
maple and ash. The rich colonists occasion- 
ally had oak floors from lumber brought from 
Old England. In Maryiand, Virginia and the 
Carolinas oak floors shared popularity with 
walnut floors. Thomas Jefferson brought ar- 
tisans from France to build design floors into 
Monticello, his homestead, near Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Where planks or boards were used in old- 
time floors, they were mostly fastened to the 
rafters or bearings by wood pins or tree nails; 
later by hand-wrought or blacksmith-made 
iron nails. Parquetry or ornamental flooring 
was mostly joined by loose tongues or splines 
although some other curious ways of joining 
individual pieces have been found. 

The method of finishing or polishing floors 
in Europe differs materially from American 
methods. So-called wood fillers of either 
paste or liquid form are not known for floor 
work there; neither is varnish. Practically, 
the universal finish is hot beeswax, coat after 
coat of which is rubbed into the floor by long 
hours of hand labor. This forms both filler 
and finish producing a soft, silky lustre which 
is so strikingly different from the cheap glare 
and shine of American varnishes. Practically 
every European housemaid knows how to pre- 
pare and use floor wax. Floors there are given 
the attention they deserve as one of the prin- 
cipal elements in giving beauty as well as 
service in the home. Here again is a strange 
contrast with American methods. We will 
scrub and scour and mop tile and linoleum 
and other floors but we seem to expect hard- 
wood floors to take care of themselves. We 
do not hesitate to pay good prices for good 
hardwood floors. Then we neglect them mis- 
erably until the finish is worn through to the 
injury of the wood and tthe unsightliness of 
the job, thus requiring complete refinishing 
or renewal. If a hardwood floor were given 
only part of the attention and service which 
are so. ungrudingly bestowed upon other floors, 
the hardwood floors would immeasurably add 
beauty, charm, satisfaction and investment 
value to our American buildings. 

In the above, I have sketched the subject 
of floors, trying to give you the highlights 
only. <As stated previously, I could write a 
book on the subject—if I only could. 

—EpITor. } 
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A note from Cedar Keys, | quality, will also be sawed. | it. 


The Mounche Creek mill 


Fla., tells us that there are at | The products of the mill will 


present two sawmills there, 
both circular, owned or con- 
trolled by H. M. Moody. There | 
is a small cedar bucket and 
yellow pine flooring mill with 
a capacity of 8,000 feet per 
day run by D. B. Dunn at 
Rosewood in the same county. 
Charles A. Fairchild is build- 
ing a mill, to be called the 
Fenimore Mill, which is ex- 
pected to be running in about 
thirty days. It will be a first 
class mill in every respect, 
having a Filer, Stowell & Co. 
mill, a 70-foot rope feed, a 
Neacy gang, edger, a battery 
of five boilers, and an engine 
of 80 to 90 horse power. Its 
daily capacity will be from 
30,000 to 40,000 feet of yel- 
low pine. Cypress, of which 





there is an abundance of fine 


be shipped from Fernandina. 
i 


The Reliance Mill Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., has built a pon- 
toon bridge across the bayou 
and is hauling the sawdust 
from its mill and depositing it 
in the swamp. 

* * * 


Knapp, Stout & Co., Menom- 
inie, Wis. paid upwards of 
$38,000 for taxes in 1879. 

* * * 

The only sawmill in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. was started in 
August, 1879, and is owned by 
W. W. Wadsworth, who also 
has another mill, established 13 
years, near Mounche Creek. Mr. 
Wadsworth intends to enlarge 
his Montgomery mill and place 
considerable new machinery in 





does a western and railway 
trade principally, and is report- 
ed as doing a booming business. 
The two mills employ a force of 
150 men. 

a 


A meeting was held in Muske- 
gon, Mich., on March 12 as a 
preliminary step towards rep- 
resenting the wants and inter- 
ests of Muskegon and its har- 
bor to Congress. A committee 
of five was appointed to pre- 
pare and circulate a petition. 
With 29 sawmills on the lake, 
which will likely cut and ship 
this season 500,000,000 feet of 
lumber, besides several shingle 
mills, and the resident owners 
of a fleet of 50 vessels and tugs, 
the people of Muskegon justly 
consider that they have claims 
upon the government for the 
improvement of the harbor. 
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Southern Pine Orders Fall Off; Shipments Maintained 


Southern pine sales slumped rather sharply in the week 
ended March 15 to 15 percent below the production, but 
shipments kept pretty close to the production. In the 
Southwest and on the Gulf Coast competition is keener 
because of lower rail and water rates on West Coast 
woods, and in the East demand is slow and the market 
highly competitive. Northern trade has opened up some- 
what, but retailers are holding back until their own sales 
increase, and are refusing to add to their stocks, which are 
generally reported to be well below normal. industrial 
demand is much better than retail, especially that from the 
railroads, and prospects in this line are considered good. 
Quotations on yard items have softened a little. 


Inland Empire and California Pine Sales Exceed Cut 


Production of 62 Inland Empire mills during the week 
ended March 15 was 80 percent of that for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, whereas the preceding week a similar 
group had cut 84 percent as much as in the corresponding 
week last year. Sales for the week exceeded production by 
about 10 percent, and ran ahead of shipments. Retail 
demand as a whole continues below normal for this season, 
but that from country yards has recently shown a little 
expansion. Millwork plants find demand rather restricted, 
so that their purchases of shop are hand to mouth, but 
they say that their stocks are slightly lower than they were 
a year ago. Pondosa shop sales for the period ended 
March 19 were at lower figures than two weeks ago. 
C and D selects and 12-inch widths in all grades are keep- 
ing their levels pretty well, but other items have softened. 

California pine production has remained low, with sales 
and shipments much ahead. Stocks of March 8 were 13.5 
percent larger than on that date last year, but whereas 
unfilled orders Jan. 4 amounted to only 29 days production, 
those of March 8 were equal to 67 days production. Sugar 
pine was stronger in the week ended March 11, while 
declines in white pine were offset by advances. 


West Coast Output Gains; Quotations Fairly Steady 


Production on the West Coast made a further gain dur- 
ing the week ended March 15, to almost 72 percent of 
capacity. Recently some mills started up in order to give 
their employees work, but at least one firm has announced 
that it will pile its cut and make no effort to sell it on the 
present market. While the March 1 inventories of 115 
mills were 4.52 percent larger than on the corresponding 
date of last year, they were slightly lower than on Jan. 1 
of this year. Wholesale stocks have been accumulating in 
the southern California and Atlantic coast cargo markets, 
but it is apparent that retailers in all parts of the country 
are keeping their assortments to the minimum, and can not 
be tempted to add to them by attractive prices. Demand 
on the retail yards is slow, and about in line with that for 
residential construction. 

During the week ended March 15, total orders were 15 
percent and shipments 16.8 percent below the production, 
so that there has been another addition to mill stocks, and 
a decline in files of unfilled orders, which on March 8 
amounted to only 35 percent of gross stocks at 140 mills. 
Rail demand kept to about the levels of the preceding 
week, and exports increased, but the domestic cargo move- 
ment shows the influence of the curtailment of space offer- 
ings by the shipping interests. 

Rail prices during the period ended March 15 were at 


-meet current demand. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 


about the same level as in the preceding week. Flooring 
and ceiling were steady, and while there was softness in 
boards and dimension, siding and finish were stronger. | 


Arkansas Soft Pine Uppers Are Moving in Good Volume 


Arkansas soft pine mills have been able to report some 
improvement in demand, especially from northern Lake 
States. Shipments to Michigan, Illinois and Ohio during 
the week ended March 15 amounted to 74 cars out of a 
total of 174. Some orders for industrial crating are being 
received, but industrial demand as a-whole is hardly satis- 
factory. Inquiry from railroads promises some increase in 
their purchases. Retailers’ orders have been running very 
strongly to shed stock such as flooring, finish and trim, but 
shipments have been held up because the mills have low 
stocks of such items and are producing hardly enough to 
Sales of boards and shiplap are 
fairly good, but those of dimension are rather small. Win- 
ter shipments have depleted the assortments of yard items 
at large mills, and they are taking a rather firm stand 
against concessions. Small mills, however, are becoming 
more active and will soon be offering more yard stock. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Are Slow; Prices Soft 


Sales of North Carolina pine in the two weeks ended 
March 15 made only about two-thirds the production. Box 
demand has been dull, except for some purchases for water 
shipment. There has been an encouraging increase in the 
demand for planing mill items, finish and dimension, but 
boards have continued dull. Many orders have been 
booked for later shipment to retailers, as they are counting 
on a seasonal improvement in business, and find present 
prices quite low. Competition with West Coast woods is 
keen in the eastern markets, and small Carolina and 
Georgia mills are offering their product at very low figures. 
Stocks of North Carolina pine show accumulation, but the 
mills are not disposed to concede further on prices, so that 
a number of plants, especially the smaller ones, have 
greatly curtailed their output. 

Georgia kiln dried roofers have been selling as low as 
$14.50 mill basis for the 6-inch, though some sellers are 
getting up to $16. Many of them are refusing to sell at 
the lower range, as they hope for market improvement, 
while an increasing number are closing down. 


Hardwood Trade Is Slow but Prices Are Maintained 


While southern hardwood production in the ten weeks 
ended March 8 was & percent of that for the same period 
last year, the cut for the one week ended March 8 was up 
to 94 percent of that for the corresponding week last year. 
Business had slowed down to about 85 percent of the cut 
during the two weeks ended March 15. Reports say that 
foreign takings are much better than domestic, but con- 
sumption is slow in overseas markets, and increased re- 
ceipts there tend to weaken prices. Sales to automobile 
makers are poor, but ‘there is a fair amount moving to 
furniture and radio plants. Millwork demand has im- 
proved, and low grades are moving in good volume to box 
interests. Quotations have been very well maintained. 

Northern hardwood output in the week ended March 8 
was down to 76 percent capacity, compared with 88 percent 
in the corresponding week last year. March sales have 
shown practically no improvement over February. North- 
ern flooring mills turned out only 71.9 percent as much in 
February this year as they did last, but March 1 had only 
47.5 as many unfilled orders, and 1.6 percent larger stocks. 
There have been no further changes in northern prices. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 69 to 73 
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Research Will Back TX Promotion 


National Laboratory to Give Quick Results Needed in Field Work—New Granary 
Booklet Is Based on Wide Surveys, More of Which Are Urged 


MARKET SURVEYS ENLIGHTEN 


West Coast Investigation Gives Manufactur- 
ers Some Pointers 


WasuHincton, D. C., March 17.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
been advised of the results of the survey recent- 
ly made among lumber dealers and consumers 
in the Central Northwest by R. T. Titus, field 
representative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Titus previously had made 
similar surveys in New England and in Cali- 
fornia. 

While his work necessarily was primarily in 
the interest of West Coast woods, it has de- 
veloped some points of interest to lumber manu- 
facturers in general. 

Mr. Titus’ purpose was to study markets and 
possible markets, to feel out dealer sentiment, 
discover sales resistance difficulties where ex- 
istent, and to gather all information likely to 
extend or facilitate the marketing of West 
Coast woods in these territories. 

His survey indicates that carefully graded 
lumber is greatly desired by dealers, and there 
are indications that as high as 85 percent of the 
dealers in Wisconsin prefer grade-marked stock. 
Green lumber, scant sizes and improper loading 
of cars were among the things that evoked deal- 
er criticism, it being particularly pointed out 
that it is often hard to “start” poorly loaded 
cars in which the contents have slipped in 
transit. 

The report of Mr. Titus indicates,that there 
is room for much effective work along the lines 
which his surveys have followed. The belief 
is that other associations could undertake to 
advantage similar investigations in specific mar- 
ket territories. 

For example, it is pointed out that the results 
of a group of such surveys would make it 
possible to gather much working information 
that could be effectively used in stimulating lum- 
ber distribution. 

Similar work conducted by the trade exten- 
sion forces of the National association nearly a 
year ago proved an effective guide in ascertain- 
ing dealer and consumer sentiment. 

It is believed that a better knowledge of the 
actual attitude of consumers toward materials, 
gathered either directly or through the dealers, 
would afford manufacturers a surer basis on 
which to work in modernizing lumber manufac- 
turing and distribution methods. 

* 7 * 


Demand for Booklet Gratifying 


WasuHincton, D. C., March 17—The de- 
mand for copies of “for Home Lovers,” busi- 
ness building lumber brochure issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is gratifying to headquarters here, Up to 
March 6 some 328 retail lumber dealers had 
distributed 31,322 copies of the brochure to 
selected prospects, 227 retailers had ordered 
about 110,000 sets of envelope stuffers and 169 
dealers had asked for matrices of a newspaper 
advertisement offering copies of the booklet to 
the public. 

Every mail brings to the N. L. M. A. letters 
of appreciation of the business-getting poten- 
tialities of this publication. For example, R. F. 
Hendrickson, president of the Chandler & 
Maps Co., lumber and millwork dealer, of 
Long Branch, N. J., says: 

We recently received from your office a 
booklet entitled “for Home Lovers.” * * #*# 
When this book came to hand we had a 
prospective customer looking for plans for a 
new home and we handed him this booklet. 


He has selected Plate 26, shown in this 
booklet as a lay-out and type of building that 
he desires to build. * * 

We are very glad to state in this instance 
that your booklet has been the means of turn- 
ing this customer from a brick or brick ve- 
neer building to a frame house, and while we 
sell mason materials as well as lumber, we 
are more pleased with the prospect of supply- 
ing this customer entirely with lumber in- 
stead of brick and thus enlarging the use of 
lumber in home construction. 


Scores of publications are reviewing and list- 
ing “for Home Lovers,” which bids fair to be 
the most popular trade publication of the year. 
Individual inquiries are being received by the 


thousands. 
+ * * 


Plans for Storage Bins 


_ Wasuineton, D. C., March 17.—To assist 
farmers who would like to store wheat until 
the market stabilizes at or above the Farm 
Board’s price, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has prepared and is dis- 
tributing two sets of plans for the construction 
of storage bins, together with building specifi- 
cations and bills of material. One set of plans 
covers a storage bin with a capacity of 500 
bushels ; the other one holding 2,500 bushels. 

These plans are being made immediately avail- 
able to lumber dealers in wheat-growing terri- 
tory, from whom the farmers will be able to 
obtain them. Any dealer who may be uninten- 
tionally overlooked in the distribution may ob- 
tain sets of these plans by addressing the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the N. L. M. A. 

The plans for the two types of bins were 
worked out by C. F. Miller, agricultural en- 
gineer of the National association, in conjunc- 
tion with the engineering and architectural staff, 
and are based on studies made in this field by 
Mr. Miller at leading agricultural colleges and 
in all wheat-growing sections. 

While they are particularly adapted to wheat 
storage, these buildings may be used for other 
grain as well. They provide substantial con- 
struction at a minimum cost and combine the 
best features of many existing plans for storage 
bins. The plans provide for permanent build- 
ings that may be used from year to year by 
farmers who desire to protect themselves con- 
tinuously against grain price fluctuations. 

This is a part of the National association’s 
program to furnish live sales helps to active 
dealers who are constantly on the alert to in- 
crease business. The fact that these plans are 
available is being widely heralded through the 
medium of news stories appearing in farm 
newspapers and other publications circulated 
generally among farmers. 

Generally speaking, the idea behind this plan 
is to bring the farmer into closer contact with 
the local dealer. The time for such an activity 
is apropos with the Farm Board seeking to 
stabilize the price of wheat on the one hand and 
farmers being forced to flood the market with 
their product for lack of storage space on the 
other hand. Most of the co-operative and com- 
mercial granaries are filled to capacity and the 
present outlook is that existing facilities will 
soon be unable to provide the required stor- 
age. 

This, in turn, means that the farmer must 
provide his own storage facilities or get what 
he can for his grain on a flooded market. The 
expectation is that there will be a large and 
active demand for building material on this 
account, and since lumber is the farmer’s natural 
material and can be used for quick construction, 
the N. L. M. A. has taken this step to make 
it easier for the wheat farmer to meet his re- 
quirements with lumber. 


ESTABLISHES LABORATORY 


National Association Opens Research Unit 
in Washington, D. C. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 17.—With a view 
to providing additional facilities for searching 
out data that will be helpful in the manutacture 
and marketing of lumber, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is establishing its 
own National lumber laboratory. 

The new laboratory will occupy space in one 
of the science buildings on the campus of the 
Catholic University of America, located in the 
suburbs of Washington. It is designed to sup- 
plement the co-operative assistance now fur- 
nished by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Forest Service and special co-operative in- 
vestigations made with other laboratories from 
time to time. 

This new research unit will be under the 
direction of the engineering department of the 
N. L. M. A.,, but it is planned to afford the 
technical faculty and student body of the uni- 
versity full and frequent opportunity for observ- 
ing the progress of the work and assisting in 
it. This arrangement not only takes advan- 
tage of the available facilities of a great univer- 
sity which is particularly strong in its tech- 
nical curricula, located within easy reach of the 
administrative offices of the National associa- 
tion, but it is expected to facilitate dissemina- 
tion of the results of research—the university 
having a high scholastic standing. 

The laboratory of the National association 
will be used chiefly to initiate investigations 
that may later develop into general problems 
which can be turned over to the Forest Products 
Laboratory or other public institutions for fuller 
study. Likewise, it will carry on research of a 
more strictly commercial character than would 
be in keeping with the policy of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, which is a governmental 
institution. At the same time, it will be avail- 
able for incidental investigations and for prompt 
solutions of urgent technical problems that may 
arise from time to time. 

Realizing the necessity for keeping the indus- 
try informed on both selling and manufacturing 
facts that will enable manufacturers and deal- 
ers to produce and distribute wood products 
comparable with or offering advantages over 
competing materials, the National association for 
years past has carried on through outside 
agencies considerable research in wood proper- 
ties, handling and utilization. This work, pool- 
ing the resources of the united industry, is 
under the direction of the board of directors, 
and was recently placed under the immediate 
guidance of the research advisory committee. 
The chairman of this committee is C. Arthur 
Bruce, vice president of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., a pioneer in lumber technology. 
Its administration is in the hands of Frank P. 
Cartwright, chief engineer of the N. L. M. A. 

Studies at the National lumber laboratory 
will be co-ordinated, both functionally and as to 
time, with the National association’s trade ex- 
tension program. 

In announcing its establishment, Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager, emphasized the 
need for such facilities, particularly for backing 
up TX work. In this connection Mr. Shaw 
said : 


Under present operation of the staff along 
functional lines we have had instances where 
we could have made promotional work more 
effective had we been able to support theories 
and data at hand with laboratory examination 
cf specific problems facing lumber users. 
When a railroad or other large consumer pro- 
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poses to abandon wood in some important use 
field, it is up to us to meet the competitive 
arguments that have brought this situation 
about. We have been very fortunate thus far 
in such competitions by being able to demon- 
strate from data already at hand that wood 
was the most advantageous material to use, 
but in many such cases we could, with a little 
further research, develop data that would so 
definitely clinch the case for wood as to render 
those particular fields immune from the snip- 
ing of competitors for some time to come. 

Also, in the investigation of these consumer 
problems there frequently come to light addi- 
tional fields of use which it is probable could 
be developed if it could be shown that wood 
was superior. 

The National lumber laboratory began opera- 
tions March 10, with J. E. Myer, Ph. D., in 
charge of technical work under the direction of 
Mr. Cartwright. Dr. Myer is a graduate of 
the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University and for several years has 
been wood technologist in the engineering de- 
partment of the National association. He is 
familiar with the technical problems facing the 
lumber industry. 

The first tests to be made in the new labora- 


students and faculty to hear the lecture and a 
public assembly has been arranged, which with 
the visiting engineers and county commission- 
ers will probably number a thousand. 

In a letter to W. F. Shaw, trade extension 
manager, Dean Cobleigh urged the assignment 
of Mr. Mackie to the Bozeman meeting, and 
added that the president of the university had 
indicated his desire to have the TX staff mem- 
bers address the general student body. 

Local engineers and lumber dealers will be 
invited to attend. 

Since early in January Mr. Mackie has been 
delivering a series of lectures at leading edu- 
cational institutions, his subject being the cor- 
rect use of lumber in construction. This is one 
of the efforts of the National association to 
meet the need for a knowledge of lumber in 
the schools and higher institutions of learning, 
especially among classes specializing in archi- 
tecture, engineering and mining. 

*k * * 
Appreciate Pine Souvenirs 


SoutH Benp, Inp., March 17.—The authori- 
ties, teachers and pupils of the South Bend 





The delicate balance between wants 
and between the means of supplying 
them in this age are imperfectly under- 
stood. Butter makers know that as soon 
as their product climbs above a certain 
level there is a quick growth in the 
sales of oleomargarine. The butcher 
knows that housewives are close figurers 
as between beef and pork and mutton, 
and that they buy most of the meat that 
is relatively cheapest. 

Such examples are plain. The broader 
aspects are a little more obscure. It is 
a little more difficult to understand that 
a fur coat may take the place of an auto- 
mobile in a family budget, or that an 
electric refrigerator may be in competi- 
tion with an encyclopedia as a satisfac- 
tion. Yet in the majority of households 
such choices are made, consciously or 
unconsciously. 

It behooves every seller to keep the 
price of his product at a point not higher 





Supply— Demand—Substitution 


[Chicago Tribune] 


than the average price of the possible 
substitution. The oil companies and the 
automobile makers have done even more 
by reducing their prices faster than gen- 
eral commodities were reduced, and have 
prospered. 

On the contrary, the managers of farm 
relief are trying to sell what farmers 
produce at a price higher than the con- 
sumer wants to pay when other things 
are or look cheaper. Building trades 
mechanics have established a wage scale 
that is so high men living on the indus- 
trial wage scale cannot afford to own 
homes as they should, with the conse- 
quence that they are idle a great many 
days a year. 

Distortions of price levels in indi- 
vidual instances always bring their pen- 
alties. These include a lessening of the 
demand for the distorted product and 
an intensification of the desire for the 
things that may be substituted for it. 








tory will have to do with fire retardant treat- 
ments and abrasion resistance of woods. 


x * * 
To Lecture in Montana 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 17—On April 
4 J. E. Mackie, of the trade extension staff of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will deliver an address to members of the 
faculty and general student body of the Mon- 
tana State College, University of Montana, at 
Bozeman. Mr. Mackie is delivering this lec- 
ture at the request of Dean Cobleigh, of the 
engineering department of the college. In ad- 
dition to the faculty and student body, Mr. 
Mackie’s audience will include highway engi- 
neers, highway contractors, county commission- 
ers and city engineers. 

Prof. L. D. Conklin, head of the civil engi- 
neering department of the college, who is in 
charge of a road conference to meet on April 
4, requested ‘Mr. Mackie’s contribution to the 
program, believing the visiting engineers will 
be keenly interested in his lecture. The dean 
of engineering is anxious for the engineering 





schools greatly appreciate souvenirs made from 
yellow pine taken from the roof of the White 
House after 112 years of services. F. A. Mil- 
ler, president and editor of the South Bend 
Tribune, obtained a number of these souvenirs 
and presented them to different schools. 

A 9-year-old girl wrote the following to Mr. 
Miller : 

The children of Oakside School appreciate 
the block of pine wood from the White House 
very much. We want to thank you for it. 
Miss Dear, our teacher, let us all hold it so 
we could say we had held a piece of wood 
from the White House. It seems impossible 
the -piece of pine wood would last 112 years. 
We want to thank the ‘National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association also. 


The following letter, which is typical, came 
from the Sisters of St. Joseph School: 


We greatly appreciate ‘the relic, in the form 
of a block of wood from the roof of our presi- 
dential mansion in Washington, which you 
have sent to us and we wish to express our 
sincere thanks for the same. We are sure it 
will help to stimulate and keep alive the love, 
loyalty and devotion due our great democracy. 


Endorse Marked Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 17.—The Maine 
Central Railroad is requiring grade-marked 
lumber. ‘In recent specifications for Douglas 
fir or southern pine timbers and planking for 
wharves at its Portland (Me.) terminal this 
important lumber buyer required that “all 
timber shall be grade-marked.” The specifi- 
cations of the Maine Central are in strict ac- 
cord with the present association grading rules 
covering both species. 

The house plans published by the Ladies 
Home Journal will hereafter call for the use 
of grade-marked and trade-marked lumber. 
This policy was agreed upon after conferences 
with the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Architects of the association are now preparing 
specifications which will be distributed with all 
pattern plans of the Ladies Home Journal. 

Another endorsement of identified lumber is 
found in the use of the National association 
“Tree”-mark in page copy sent out by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., investment bankers, in their na- 
tional advertising campaign for the purpose of 
emphasizing their services to great industries. 


* * * 


Information Department Active 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 17.—The infor- 
mation department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association reports that dur- 
ing February it received fifty-six inquiries 
from as many different publications outside of 
the lumber trade for some sort of editorial 
help, such as forestry or lumber data of one 
kind or another, requests for special articles 
on genefal or technical topics relating to the 
forest products industries, photographs, cuts 
and plates for illustrations, statistics, requests 
to review and correct articles, and general data 
and guidance for editorial expressions etc. 
This is probably not an exceptional month for 
this character of service by the N. L. M. A. 

Another form of editorial assistance furnished 
is corrective publicity. Some half dozen edi- 
tors of daily newspapers and magazines were 
reminded of patent errors in their editorial or 
news columns relating to the lumber industry, 
or unethical advertisements inserted by lum- 
ber’s competitors. Several of the editors cour- 
teously and gratefully acknowledged errors. 
In other cases considerable correspondence has 
resulted. It is pointed out that even though 
an editor refuses to admit he has been in error 
correspondence of this kind invariably results 
in greater caution on the part of such editors 
in future publications. 

One nationally prominent magazine, after first 
taking exception to the criticism of an un- 
ethical advertisement directly attacking lum- 
ber, on second thought wrote that the editor 
had changed his mind and was immediately 
proceeding to have the offending advertise- 
ment changed. 

There seems to be a natural tendency on the 
part of both new and old industries that are 
seeking to invade fields which hitherto have 
belonged to lumber to seek to advance their 
own merits by disparaging lumber. It is be- 
lieved the situation with respect to this type 
of destructive advertising would be much worse 
if somebody was not continuously on the alert 
and carefully scrutinizing these publications as 
they appear. 


Talks Before Line Men 


PHOENIX, Ariz., March 17.—At a meeting 
of the general office staff of the J. D. Halstead 
Lumber’ Co. and the managers of its eighteen 
line yards, held here last week, Arthur A. 
Hood, president of the Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Dealers, of Chicago, addressed 
the meeting and participated in a round-table 
discussion of current problems. 


‘Safa a2 ean ee aeeaeaeeaeaeaean 


Lacewoop is a British name for the wood of 
the American plane tree, Platanus occidentalis, 
commonly known as sycamore, because its 
medullary rays are prominently displayed. 
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Making a College Forest Pay 


Its Way 


Taken by and large, forestry among us 
is still in the proposing stage. We hear 
more of investigation than of achievement, 
more of side issues like utilization than of 
timber growing itself. True, in the aggre- 
gate a good many actual timber growing 
enterprises have started, but they are not 








R. E. Rendall, Lewiston, Me., manager Bates 
College Forest 


so many, so well known, or so well proved 
out but that information as to others as yet 
unknown should have distinct utility. 

Among such that are known to the writer, 
a modest enterprise in the old timber State 
of Maine seems every way worthy of con- 
sideration. This in one way is a new thing, 
less than 9 years old to be specific. In an- 
other way, however, it is nearly 70 years old, 
for it is an extension of the business career 
of one of Maine’s old lumbermen. 

That in itself was a noteworthy and ad- 
mirable thing. B. C. Jordan, of Alfred, in 
the southwestern part of the State, was in 
his time the leading business man of his 
town, and he was known and respected 
through York and surrounding counties. 
For 50 years he did business in one place, 
first on oak chiefly, of which a large share 
of the native timber stand consisted, later 
on pine of which also there was a good deal 
at the start, while in the second growth after 
lumbering it replaced oak pretty largely. 
That shift in natural conditions too was a 
noteworthy thing. Mr. Jordan grasped it as 
clearly as any. It was one of several dem- 
onstrations that came to him that his busi- 
ness in later years was founded on growth, 
not native resources. 


Combining Forestry and Lumbering 


In adjustment to the fact last mentioned 
Mr. Jordan through all his later years had 
a settled business policy on which a large 
share of his success was based. That was 
the purchase of land, not stumpage only, 
whenever such purchase was possible, and 
with it he coupled intelligent management 





as he himself figured that out and as he saw 
financial warrant for it. Thus he cut his 
timber or let it grow, in whole or in part, 
as its condition indicated; fire protection he 
practiced as a matter of course; he planted 
trees to some extent and at least in an 
experimental way ‘carried out other cultural 
operations. In fact, to use the term in a 
plain and effective sense B. C. Jordan in his 
time and place was not only a lumberman 
but a forester. 

Above by way of background for the mat- 
ter actually in hand, and for its proper 
understanding a little bit more of history 
is essential When Mr. Jordan died in 1912 
he owned a property of about 20,000 acres, 
all of it well chosen, productive land, some 
of it of high value for the timber on it. A 
good share of this he disposed of for the 
benefit of his natural heirs (unfortunately 
no son who might continue his business 
among them); some 12,000 acres, however, 
he provided should be kept together in a 
trust, expressing the desire that it should 
be taken over, held, and maintained as pro- 
ductive forest by one of two educational in- 
stitutions that he named; as matter of fact 
five years after his death it was so taken 
over by Bates College. His purpose in this 
was plain. Productive forest he loved, and 
it had done well by him. An institution of 
his State for which he had high regard he 
hoped might profit as he had done, while 
it seemed reasonable to expect that it would 
maintain and in course of time elaborate 
on the enlightened policy he had followed. 
It is with the conduct of this trust, in the 
hands of the college for twelve years past, 
that this story really concerns itself. 


Change in Policy Brought Losses 


Bates College, like every other such in- 
stitution, has a board of trustees. They are 
men of standing and success, business men 
largely, one or two lumbermen among them; 
it was their job to manage this proposition 
and probably they felt little doubt of their 
ability to do so. Straight lumbering seems 
to have been their pattern and idea. With 
a man on the ground as executive manager, 
they somewhat enlarged Mr. Jordan’s mill 
plant and continued operating, cutting off 
the best of the lots acquired, buying stump- 
age that offered. And for a time all went 
well, or seemed to. In Maine as elsewhere 
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By Austin Cary, 
Logging Engineer, Forest Service 


the years immediately following the war 
were easy years, of high lumber prices. In 
1920, however, came a radical change. West 
Coast lumber and boxes made of fiber 
and veneer cut into the local trade; lum- 
ber was hard to sell; prices turned strongly 
downward. In the "business under review 
results showed promptly. Losses appeared 
instead of gains, and these in a couple of 
years mounted up to serious dimensions, 
Meanwhile the greater part of the mer- 
chantable resources of the tract had been 
dissipated. 


Practice of Forestry Promises Success 


It would of course be interesting to in- 
quire how, with a good show to start with 
and a precedent of business success behind, 
all that money was lost, but there would be 
nothing new in that and it is not in line 
with the purpose of this paper. This is the 
point worth while — that an enterprise con- 
ducted by business men on lumbering prin- 
ciples, forestry given no consideration or 
authority, resulted in failure, that, as will 
next appear, forestry was called in at this 
point to see what it could do to repair the 
damage, and further that under the guidance 
of a trained forester success promises now 
to be worked out of it. That, be it said at 
once, is not a train of events that neces- 
sarily follow one another. That things are 
going that way in this particular case is 
true and noteworthy, and the methods em- 
ployed in bringing such a result about are 
interesting and significant. 

First as to the man in the case. R. E. 
Rendall, manager of the tract, is a typical 
product of New England town and country. 
He graduated from the school of forestry at 
the University of Maine in 1916, and later 
took a year at Yale to complete his techni- 
cal training. At the time of the war he 
enlisted in the 10th Engineers, but some 
months before it was through shifted into 
the infantry so as to have a hand in the 
fighting. Previous to his present job he 
worked at a number of things, in the lum- 
ber industry mainly. Well trained and with 
considerable variety of experience behind 
him, therefore, Mr. Rendall has these fur- 
ther qualifications for his job—that he is 
shrewd, a thorough and cautious thinker, 
auiet in demeanor but a man who carries 
through what he has thought out. 





Profitable and effective method of slash disposal in the Bates forest 
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It was fortunate, therefore, that when in 
1921 a survey of the resources and business 
situation of the Bates College forest was de- 
termined on, he was the man called in. An- 
other circumstance indicates the quality of 
the fiber in him; when management of the 
property was offered him those to whom he 
would naturally look advised against accep- 
tance. Having looked the whole thing over 


lege wanted expenses paid from the start, 
but agreed that for 10 years no net revenue 
should be expected. Taxes, protection and 
improvement costs, his own salary, and an 
annuity payable to one of Mr. Jordan’s 
heirs were the charges Mr. Rendall had to 
meet; in the aggregate they came to $1 an 
acre on the property. This requirement thas 
been met. To have met it is recognized in 














Norway pine poles being loaded for the Boston market; Bates College forest 


himself, he concluded that the proposition 
could be worked out to a success and that 
he had it in him to turn the trick. 

Next for the country involved and more 
definitely of the circumstances under which 
the job was undertaken. York County, with 
some areas of sandy plain, is mostly a pleas- 
antly rolling or hilly country. With city 
markets in reach by rail or truck, farms and 
villages providing a population of a thou- 
sand or two per township really character- 
ize it. Most farmers are woodland owners; 
probably three-fourths of the entire area 
is forest covered. Roads of fair quality 
traverse it; most of its area is within 10 
miles of railway. The soil is of nroderate 
fertility, of a character hospitable to both 
pine and hardwoods so that a little man- 
agement often serves to tip the balance be- 
tween them. There has been a lot of re- 
version from cultivation to woodland in the 
county and in some degree that process is 
still going on. The property itself, 12,000 
acres in gross extent, was located in eleven 
different towns, the different tracts varying 
in size all the way from 20 to 1,000 acres. 


Varied Sources of Revenue Found 


Its timber resources, as indictaed above, 
were badly depleted. The cruise, which was 
Mr. Rendall’s first business, disclosed only 
about 11 million feet of merchantable pine 
on the property and hardwood timber, 
mostly oak, to the extent of around 2 mil- 
lions; this timber, it was everybody’s desire, 
should be realized on only very moderately, 
with the idea of building up a growing stock 
on the forest. Outside of this. merchantable 
timber, however, were very considerable 
amounts of inferior hardwoods, and to this 
resource, for the most part hitherto neglected 
by the local people, Mr. Rendall turned his 
particular attention. Careful study disclosed 
markets for fuel, local domestic, for brick 
klins, in the New England cities, and by 
careful operating it was found that from 
$1.50 to $4 a cord could be worked out by 
it, while the same outlets absorbed (and so 
removed fire menace from his ground) 
though not always at net profit, much of 
the slash produced by his saw timber opera- 
tions. To this source therefore Mr. Rendall 
turned for a large part of the revenue he 
had to raise, 


Project Required to Pay Expenses 


These revenue requirements of the forest 
are an important matter in themselves and 
may be dealt with at this point. 


The col- 


the territory as a searching test of business 
management. 


Operating Methods Adapted to Problem 


Achievements on the technical side will 
be taken up next. To build up the prop- 
erty into better stand and greater produc- 
ing power was a cardinal idea, putting the 
forest in a way to become in future years a 
genuine support of the college. There is of 
course a vast amount of detail in this busi- 
ness; only main lines of management can 
be set forth here. 

Marketing the inferior hardwood helps 
greatly in that way, for in large measure it 
was suppressing the growth of pine and 
other valuable softwoods beneath it. Finan- 
cially and technically both, therefore, this 
was Mr. Rendall’s chief weapon. The very 
moderate cutting of pine timber allowed by 
the general plan also, as conducted, served 
both purposes, for very much of it was done 
by way of desirable thinning or other stand 
improvement. Careful supervision and skill- 
ful operating came in at all these points; 
without, however, proceeding to the length 
of over-refinement or in fact causing mate- 
rial extra cost after men were trained. Mr. 
Rendall while selling some timber on the 
stump has found it desirable to have a small 
woods force of his own; at present, with 









extra help at times, four men are employed 
on the forest steadily. Other features of 
management of a technical nature, but kept 
within practicable limits of cost as the gen- 
eral results show, are clearing reproduction 
of undesirable elements, planting on pieces 
of ground that demand and are suitable for 
it, pruning trees of certain sizes and classes. 
A small nursery raising pine and spruce is 
maintained on the property, and some years, 
when the market was good, Mr. Rendall 
has made money by the sale of planting 
stock. 


Eight Years Show Stumpage Gain 


Above, along with strict fire protection, 
which however is an established thing in that 
country, are the lines of management fol- 
lowed. In 8 years they have had a marked 
effect on the condition and prospects of the 
territory handled. That today is chiefly a 
matter of intelligent observation on the 
ground, it can not be expressed statistically. 
This, however, was disclosed by a recruise 
made in 1928—that the resources of merchant- 
able pine timber on the tract, in spite of such 
cutting as has been done, have gained by 
several million feet. 

That is the story up to this date. It 
seems satisfactory from every standpoint; 
this certainly is true—that the conduct of 
the affair has won the admiration of the lo- 
cal people and taught them things which 
they use themselves. A further test comes 
two years from now when the date arrives 
at which, without sacrifice of the growing 
power of the forest, Mr. Rendall proposes 
to produce net revenue for its owners. Fur- 
ther ahead still is the question how much it 
will yield when the whole area has been put 
into the best practicable growing shape. 


Demonstration Has Value for Others 


Type perhaps of numerous others that are 
unknown, type certainly of many that are to 
come as timber affairs in this country ma- 
ture and as knowledge spreads, this enter- 
prise has significance greater than that aris- 
ing from its dimensions. Comparison with 
other college forests will perhaps be clear- 
ing. These, as far as is generally under- 
stood, are either endowed or held under easy 
financial circumstances, devoted to the pur- 
pose of developing the science of forest pro- 
duction rather than illustrating management 
of the practical sort. Due appreciation for 
that, but this other thing makes the wider 
and more immediate appeal, has its place too 
in the advancement of our forest interests. 
Mr. Rendall, while sound training and good 
observation are requisites for him, has no 
leisure for experiment or research. His is 
the plain, businesslike job that hundreds of 
men, not the selected few, must follow. 


Forty-year-old stand of pine in Maine; Bates College forest 
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Interesting 


Dry Kilns Paid in Early Days 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 17.—Some inter- 
esting early day history connected with the man- 
ufacture of yellow pine lumber was brought to 
light recently when a local concern, going 
through its files, found a letter from the Gress 
Lumber Co. written in 1889 when that company 
was operating a mill at Creston, in Dodge Coun- 
ty, Georgia. Although this letter was written 
in 1889, this company built its mill and began 
operating it in 1883, 47 years ago. Back in 
those early days, although operating in the very 
finest timber known, which was both plentiful 
and cheap, yellow pine producers were having 
considerable trouble disposing of their lumber, 
especially the boards and random lengths, be- 
cause of low price and lack of demand. G. V. 
Gress, quick to see the advantage of selling a 
finished product, made a trade with L. Moore, 
who up to the time of his death was familiarly 
known throughout the lumber industry as “Dry 
Kiln” Moore, to build a battery of dry kilns, 
among the first constructed in the South. Al- 
though of primitive design, these dry kilns 
proved a paying investment and established a 
market for kiln dried boards, which up to that 
time were considered a by-product of the mill. 

When the Gress plant was built 47 years ago, 
it was considered one of the most modern saw- 
mill operations in the South. In the accom- 
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years and was greatly interested in civic affairs. 
He presented the city with a zoological garden 
and also the famous cyclorama of the Battle of 
Atlanta, which together with the building in 
which it is housed, is insured for $1,000,000, 


Texas Lumber Industry Expands 


Austin, Tex., March 17.—During February, 
the lumber industry in Texas and the Southwest 
displayed more activity and experienced the 
largest expansion it has for any month in the 
last year, according to Bervard Nichols, of the 
bureau of business research at the University of 
Texas. 


Texas mills, especially, expanded opera- 
tions and the unusually large gain in un- 
filled orders indicates some further increases 
as the spring months advance, Mr. Nichols 
said. 


Total production of 34 Texas mills for the 
four weeks ended Feb. 22 was 52,987,000 feet, 
against a cut of 47,785,000 feet by 36 mills 
for the corresponding four weeks of January. 
Output per mill averaged. 1,558,000 feet, com- 
pared to 1,327,000 feet in January, a gain of 
17.4 percent. Average shipments increased 
13.3 percent, or from 1,316,000 feet in Janu- 
ary to 1,491,000 feet in February, and stocks 
averaged 5,885,000 feet per mill in February, 
which is a gain of 5.5 percent for the month 


ATLANTA,GA. B96 


From old letterhead, showing how dry kilns were constructed 47 years ago 


panying reproduction of this company’s letter- 
head is shown, in the center, the battery of dry 
kilns. These were constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Moore, founder of the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., which still is in business 
and which is believed to be the only dry kiln 
manufacturer which has been continuously oper- 
ating as long as 47 years. As will be noted 
in the picture, at the “green” end of the dry 
kilns there are three great stacks about 40 feet 
high. This was the method used by Mr. Moore 
to induce a draft and speed up circulation for 
drying lumber. Even at that early stage of 
kiln drying development, the need of circulation 
was realized. While this system was faifly 
satisfactory, the Moore Dry Kiln Co. abandoned 
the use of draft stacks many years ago and has 
perfected a fan system which produces the need- 
ed circulation, is more efficient and eliminates 
the cost of expensive stacks. 
4 When the Gress mill and dry kilns .wére 
built in 1883, south Georgia was practically ar: 
virgin forest of longleaf yellow pine. The 
of Gress, like that of “Dry Kiln” Mooré, has 
been associated with the lumber industry .in the 
South for half a century. G. V. Gress, who 
built this mill in 1883, has retired from the 
lumber business and is now living in Jackson- 
ville. Morgan V. Gress, of Jacksonville, and 
Hart Gress, of New York, however, have been 
operating the Gress Manufacturing Co., a 
wholesale concern, for many years. 

G. V. Gress lived in Atlanta, Ga., for many 


previous. Unfilled orders averaged 1,242,000 
feet, or a gain of 36.2 percent in the thirty 
days. 

Demand is showing some improvement and 
markets are firmer. Prices in a few cases 
were advanced. It appears that the lumber 
industry has reached bed rock and further 
irregular recovery is likely during the next 
few months. 


Distributes Termite Eradicator 


JACKONSVILLE, FLA., March 17.—Announce- 
ment is made of the appointment of the Ma- 
honey Lumber Co., one of Jacksonville’s oldest 
retail yards, as distributer for Terminix, a 
product manufactured by the E. L. Bruce Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., as a result of five years 
of tests and research, and said to be an effec- 
tive eradicator of termites. The company is 
now in a position to treat houses infested with 
termites and guarantees complete eradication. 

This is of much interest to home owners, as 
entomologists and Government researchmen 
have felt for some time that it wag impractical 
to treat the timbers in houses Affect perma- 
nent eradication. In fact, the “Of the United 
States bureau ‘of entomology claims that no 
known treatment of spraying, fumigation etc., 
could be depended upon to eradicate this pest 
completely. 

The E. L. Bruce Co. is one of the largest 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber in the 
country. p 


Shows Timber Growing Is Profitable 


Jackson, Miss., March 17.—Southwest Mis- 
sissippi presents wonderful opportunities for 
profitable timber growth, according to State 
Forester Fred B. Merrill who has recently re- 
turned from a trip in that section. He brought 
back with him a sworn statement to the effect 
that one exceptional area, farmed 35 years be- 
fore, had measured out at the rate of 70,000 
board feet an acre, log scale, by the Doyle rule, 
This very rapid growth, exceeding 2,000 board 
feet an acre a year represented about the maxi- 
mum that could be expected but even half that 
rate of growth would represent a very fine in- 
vestment at present stumpage prices, said the 
forester. 

The Gloster Lumber Co.’s representative in 
Amite County stated to Forester Merrill _ that 
the biggest tree the company had ever cut pro- 
duced 9,005 board feet of lumber from four 
16- and two 14-foot logs. It was necessary to 
split this tree with dynamite before it could 
be run through the mill. The same company 
reported.the largest acre it had ever cut as 
yielding 104,000 board feet of lumber. A sec- 
tion of log displayed by the company showed a 
diameter growth of 29 inches in 34 years. 

A realization of the rapid growth of trees 
in the section and the profits to be obtained 
from growing timber are causing most peo- 
ple in southwest Mississippi to do their utmost 
to prevent the forest fires which kill the young 
growth and cut in half the rate of growth of 
larger trees, said the State forester. 


Cuts Sap Gum Squares 


Samson, ALA., March 17.—An important in- 
dustry here is the plant of the Dimension Manu- 
facturing Co., which operates a dimension mill 
cutting 10,000 feet a day of sap gum squares. 
The stock is steam treated and. dried under 
sheds. Officials of the company :.re C. R. Bal- 
lard, Montgomery, Ala., president: S. P. Bal- 
lard, secretary and treasurer, and J. T. Farmer, 
jr., vice president and general manager. Mr. 
Farmer advises that the company now has on 
hand about 100,000 feet of 2x2 30-inch sap gum 
squares that will be in shipping condition within 
the next ten days or two weeks. 


Enlarges Facilities for Service 


New Oreans, La., March 17.—From the 
office of J. F. Wigginton, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., of this city, has come an announcement 
of interest and significance to every present 
and prospective buyer of cypress lumber. This 
company, Mr. Wigginton announces, has just 
completed marketing arrangements with three 
of the largest mills in Florida and Louisiana, 
which produce over 100,000,000 feet annually 
of genuine tidewater red cypress. 

The Louisiana Red Cypress Co. long has 
been recognized for its ability to render service 
in the marketing of cypress and to insure the 
quality of its product. With the exceptional 
facilities now at its disposal, the company an- 
nounces an improved “LaRed” service, contin- 
uing the principles and practices that have won 
such an enviable reputation for the organiza- 
tion. 

The completion of negotiations that have 


been in progress for some time make it possi- , 


ble for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. to. guar- 
antee to the trade a steady supply of genuine 
tidewater red cypress from two of the world's 
most noted cypress growing regions. These 


are the deep swamps of the Suwanee, the St. 
Johns and the Withlacoochee rivers in Florida 
and the Atchafalaya River in Louisiana. 

A special feature in this connection is the su- 
perior way in which this lumber is manufac- 
tured, dried and shipped, so that it reaches the 
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buyer in as nearly perfect condition as is 


nly possible. 

natiader the supervisiors of Mr. Wigginton, the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. maintains a force 
of competent salesmen who now will have 
greater opportunities to assist the retail lum- 
ber dealers and woodworking industries in sup- 
plying their needs in cypress lumber, and it is 
certain that this announcement will be hailed 
with pleasure by the hundreds of dealers 
throughout the- country who have for many 
years looked to this company for their require- 
ments in genuine tidewater red cypress. 


Purchase Timber; to Build Mill 


Vatposta, GA., March 17—J. N. Bray & 
Co. lumber manufacturers and naval stores 
operators here, have purchased 8,000 acres of 
timberland near Macclenny, Fla., and announce 
they will start construction of a sawmill on 
the property within the next week or ten days. 
The company has in operation at Valdosta a 
saw and planing mill with a daily capacity of 
over 50,000 feet of shortleaf pine lumber and 
timbers. 





Adds to Kiln Equipment 


Hickory, N. C., March 17—The Hutton & 
Bourbonnais Co., manufacturer here of high 
grade lumber, has just recently completed an 
important addition to its equipment through the 
installation of a National compartment kiln for 
drying its product. This product consists of 
various hardwoods and pine and is marketed for 
interior trim, flooring etc. The kiln, which was 
installed by the National Dry. Kiln Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has a capacity of 50,000 feet 
of lumber and is so designed as to be adaptable 
for the various requirements of the company. 


New Mill to Replace One Burned 


ALEXANDRIA, La., March 17.— Although its 
planing mill was completely destroyed by fire 
on March 2, the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., of 
this city, has continued to operate practically 
without interruption, as it has secured the plan- 
ing mill facilities of the Roy O. Martin Lumber 
Co., pending the building of a new plant. H. D. 
Foote advises that his company plans to erect 
a mill to replace the old one, that will be 
modern in every respect. 

The principal loss sustained in the fire was 
the destruction of three new machines which had 
only been recently installed preparatory for the 
spring rush. The loss was practically covered 
by insurance, and the company hopes to begin 
construction of its new plant at an early date. 


Fifty-Year Operation Dissolves * 


PenSACOLA,. FLa., March 17.—Fifty years of 
operation by the Southern States Lumber 
came to a close last week with the filing of a 
court decree formally dissolving the company. 
Philip K. Yonge, of Pensacola, was president 
and general manager of the company for more 
than thirty years, The company retired from 
business solely because of the exhaustion of its 
timber supply. 


Remodeling and Installing Kilns 


Gotpsporo, N. C., March 17.—The Atlas Ply- 
wood Corporation, Empire Utility Division, at 
this place, is completely remodeling its two dry 
kilns and installing Moore’s new fan system for 
speeding up circulation. An entirely new kiln 
of this improved type also is being added ‘to the 
battery. The Atlas Plywood Corporation is said 
to be the largest manufacturer of plywood box 
material in the world, operating plants through- 
out the New England States as well as the 
South. This new equipment, including the spe- 
Cial patented fan system, fireproof dry kiln 
doors, automatic temperature-humidity recorder- 
controllers, is being supplied by the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Situation at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., March 19.—Figures 
compiled for the last week show the lumber 


_Supply on hand and arrivals about the same as 


for the previous week. Unsold lumber at Los 
Angeles harbor totaled 9,055,000 feet board 
measure, being somewhat less than this item 
has been for three weeks.- Thirteen cargoes 
of fir, 12,150,000 feet, and five of redwood, 
2,146,000 feet, a total of 14,296,000 board feet, 
arrived at San Pedro. Forty-three vessels are 
reported laid up and one operating off shore. 
Building permits are light, totaling $2,058,975 
to date. Excessive items are in about the same 
position as last week. 


Plans of Merged Organization 


RrADING, Pa., March 17.—Referring to the 
recent consolidation of three well known lum- 
ber yards in Columbus, Ohio, under the name 
of the Creith-Potter Lumber Co., of which he 
will be president, as reported in the March 8 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Fred H. 
Ludwig, of this city, advises that he is in no 
way giving up any of his connections with the 
Merritt Lumber Yards of Reading, of which 
also he is president. Discussing the plans of 
the merged organization at Columbus, of which 
Howard Potter is vice president and resident 
manager, Mr. Ludwig said: 

It is our opinion that with the set-up we 
have in Columbus and with the right kind of 
merchandising we ought to do a fairly profit- 
able business and develop a large number of 
well satisfied customers. We expect to dis- 
tribute only nationally known commodities and 
are going to be in position where we can ren- 
der a service which will not only include 
lumber and Curtis woodwork, but stained 
shingles, paint, unpainted furniture and, in 
fact, everything, that the average lumber and 
building material yards will handle. 


Mr. Ludwig and his associates also are in- 
terested in the reorganized company at Paoli, 
Pa., known as the Gillingham Lumber & 
Woodwork Co., of which he also is president. 
Other officers are J. Frederick Martin, Phila- 
delphia, vice president; C. W. Irwin, treasurer 
of Merritt Lumber Yards, secretary and treas- 
urer; Frank Gillingham, Paoli, resident man- 
ager and assistant treasurer. 

This plant is not far from Reading and it 
will be supervised by Mr. Ludwig and where- 
ever it seems practical and economical to do 
so, the methods of the Merritt Lumber Yards 
will be incorporated there. 


Erect Display Oil Derrick of Fir 


Los ANGELES, CaALiF., March 15.—A stand- 
ard size oil derrick, 136 feet high and constructed 
entirely of Douglas fir, has been erected on the 
premises of the Shrine Auditorium, which is 
the scene of the first annual convention of the 
Oil Equipment & Engineering Exposition to 
be held during the week of March 16 to 23. 
Requiring about 28,000 feet of structural lum- 
ber which is grade-marked, the exhibit was 
made possible by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

The derrick was designed by engineers of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and conforms to the tentative A. P. I. 
standards. The design was developed to meet 
the needs for heavy duty deep-drilling require- 
ments and hence allows for a safe load of 756,- 
000 pounds, a much higher capacity than steel 
or wood derricks now in the field. It is also 
designed to stand a 70-mile .wind. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
through the exposition is introducing this der- 
rick, which is fabricated in the lumber yard, and 
plans are made for an intensive campaign with 
the co-operation of the lumber dealers in Cali- 
fornia to market the standard rig in competi- 
tion with steel types. It will be possible to go 
to the lumber yard and buy a derrick complete 
as this one is, all the sawing and trimming be- 








ing done there and none being necessary on the 
site where it is to be erected. 

The purpose of the display is naturally to 
interest the oil field engineers and petroleum 
representatives from all over the world who 
are attending the international exposition in the 
use of wood derricks. Accurate figures indi- 
cate that the fabricated wood type can be 
erected for 50 percent of the cost of steel 
structures. It has far lower maintenance cost 
and with additional strength feature, it is both 
economic and practical, in these respects be- 
ing superior to steel. Fire hazard is practic- 
ally eliminated by the. introduction of an all- 
concrete sub-floor and a sprinkler system. In 
case of a well. fire, the wood derrick affords 
fire fighters greater accessibility, as steel tow- 
ers buckle and curve over the hole, becoming 
dangerous to approach because of the heated 
steel members. 

L. ‘P. Keith, field engineer, Jason C. Mc- 
Cune, on California trade extension, and A: A. 
Kayser, California grades supervisor of. the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, are in 
charge of the derrick exhibit. 


SPREE EEAEEBGAAEEE: 


On Mediterranean Cruise 


RHINELANDER, Wis., March 17.—J. D. Myl- 
rea, president of the Thunder Lake Lumber 
Co., of Rhinelander, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mylrea, is now on the high seas en route to 
Africa. Mr. and Mrs. Mylrea sailed from New 
York last Saturday on the steamship France, 
bound for Casa Blanca, Africa. They expect 
to drive through Morocco about 1,200 miles 
to Algiers; then they will cross the Mediter- 
ranean to Marseilles and visit Barcelona, Ma- 
drid, Biarritz and Paris before sailing for home 
from La Havre, France, on the steamship 
Paris, on April 23. 


Should Control Sales, He Says 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 17.—It is time 
lumbermen regained and maintained control of 
their sales, according to Arthur A. Hood, of 
Chicago, who spoke to Albuquerque lumber- 
men last Thursday evening. They are essen- 
tially businessmen, he continued, and never be- 
fore was there so much need of the very best 
financial management in the building industry. 
Money for home building will be available and 
adequate to meet the need and on favorable 
terms when capitalists know it is to be placed 
safely by business men established for years 
and known along with the banks for stability, 
instead of by concerns, unknown, building to 
sell, who may not be in business a year hence. 
Further, Mr. Hood said, in part: 

We think of the public as neglecting home 
making for luxuries, and yet home building 
and furnishing have risen in cost 300 percent 
in the last two decades, as compared with the 
price of automobiles, whereas for 50 cents you 
ean hear the best voices at the theater that a 
few years ago cost from $2 up, and can buy 
twice as good an automobile for half the 
money asked ten years ago. The building 
material dealer must see and meet these facts 
or yield to concerns that can sell homes com- 
plete even to their furnishing; and by per- 
suasive and compelling display of attractive 
built-in features and other up-to-date mate- 
rials, wise advertising, and trained salesmen 
meet and outdistance the keenest outside com- 
petition we have known. 

The contractor will welcome this control by 
the lumbermen, for some of the largest opera- 
tors among them have been doing a losing 
business the last year, and want the resources, 
business, and knowledge and organization and 
leadership of the lumbermen, realizing that 
they have not prospered in recent months as 
they did under this logical and orderly ar- 
rangement. 


Mr. Hood emphasized the need of trade- 
marked and grade-marked American Standard 
lumber, the merchandising of complete units— 
homes, new roofs, barns, new floors—by the 
dealer directly to the consumer, and asserted 
that lumber-builf houses sold by efficient lum- 
ber dealers direct to the consumer will restore 
confidence in building investments. 
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Winter Retailing in Western New York State 


A Yard That Was Well Established When the Civil War Began—Increasing 
Sales by Going Direct to Customers—Factors of Estimating 


Zimmermann Lumber (Inc.), 
of Buffalo, has been in opera- 
tion in the city for 90 years. 
The grandfather of the present 
owners started the business in 
1840, which, if I remember cor- 
rectly, was about the time Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison was 
elected president of the United 
States. Only ten years earlier 
the Baltimore & Ohio, experi- 
menting with steam locomo- 
tives to replace the horses 
which had previously drawn 
their trains, held a race on 
parallel tracks between a car 
drawn by a gray horse and an- 
other car drawn by a locomo 
tive named “Tom Thumb”; and 
the horse won the race! The 
founder of the Zimmermann 
company traded with the In- 
dians and operated not only a 
lumber yard but also a grocery 
store. A person wonders what 
a lumber yard in western New 
York was like in those Indian- 
trading days. 

George J. Zimmermann, presi- 
dent of the company, is also 
president of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Gerard M. Zimmermann 
is vice president of the com- 
pany and general manager. The 
department met both of these 
brothers, but it was the latter 
who took us around the two 
plants it operates. 

The company succeeded in 
increasing its sales last year by 
a comfortable margin, which is 
quite an achievement when 
viewed in the light of general 
conditions in the city. It has 
done this by means of a policy 
of going direct to the owner 
with the yard’s sales and serv- 
ices. A big mailing list, care- 
fully analyzed and kept up to 
date, has been the foundation 
of this new and successful ef- 
fort. 


Carpenters Learn to Like 
Yard Salesmanship 

We asked Mr. Zimmermann 
how the carpenters and con- 
tractors liked this sales method 
that disregards ‘them as sales- 
men and takes business to them 
after the contact and sale have 
been made. He said that in gen- 
eral these builders are coming 
to like the plan. It brings them 
business they otherwise could 


not get. Over and over it is 
being shown in practice that 
as a general thing a contractor 
is no great shakes as a sales- 
man. When he is the only per- 
son making an effort to sell 
houses and repairs, naturally 
he sells more than anyone else. 
After the public has been told 
for years, when they go to a 
lumber yard asking for build- 
ing information, that the thing 
to do is to see a contractor 
first, they presently reach the 
point of going to a contractor 
without being told. But when 
a dealer really settles down to 
the business of building a sales 
organization, it is not surpris- 


with an organization watching 
them that knows the technical 
points of good work. That 
makes a difference, first and 
last, for there’s naturally a big 
distinction in the knowledge of 
these things as between an in- 
experienced owner and an expe- 
rienced lumber company. An 
owner may know the general 
finished effect he wants, but he 
knows very little about the 
points of sound construction. 


The Why of Deferred 
Payments 


“This change we’re making in 
methods of selling is only one 
part of the general conversion 




















Zimmermann Lumber (Inc.), of Buffalo, N. Y., has two yards. This 
one, on Bailey Avenue, is a great storage yard, maintaining an immense 
warehouse, with all stock kept under cover 


ing if he succeeds far beyond 
the achievements of the aver- 
age contractor. He is usually 
able to offer a more complete 
service to the owner, and his in- 
terest goes beyond the market- 
ing of labor. He is much more 
likely to be interested in qual- 
ity materials and in the achieve- 
ment of a quality house. 

“Our contractors have liked 
the idea pretty well, once 
they’ve seen it at work,” Mr. 
Zimmermann said. “As a rule 
they are likely to make a little 
better profit or at least to be 
spared the jobs that net them 
a loss. The owners like it. 
They can get the whole busi- 
ness arranged at one place, 
and they look to one organiza- 
tion rather than to half a dozen 
or a dozen to see that specifi- 
cations are right and are fol- 
lowed. They get better work; 
for the mechanics are working 


that is coming in business. This 
program of change, as I see it, 
involves more up-to-date adver- 
tising, going direct to the cus- 
tomer with sales and service 
and offering him deferred pay- 
ments on a reasonable basis. 
“Personally I don’t like de- 
ferred payments. I think they 
involve a good deal of national 
danger to business. They say 
that these payments amount to 
something like seven billions 
or some such incredible amount 
of credit as a continuing thing. 
As it is paid off, more obliga- 
tions are taken on; and any 
serious period of unemployment 
would bring on a bad credit cri- 
sis. But what can a lumber 
dealer do? This method of buy- 
ing is here and in full swing. 
People are educated to expect 
it. They are expecting sales 
efforts to be brought to them; 
and so many things are offered 


them in their homes that they 
presently have used up all their 
credit and have never gotten 
near the lumber yard. We're 
going to be compelled to adapt 
some of these selling methods 
to our trade. We have a larger 
margin of safety than most 
lines have, for any reasonable 
plan of house payments will dis- 
charge the debt long before the 
article is worn out. In fact a 
house is likely to have just as 
much value after a period of 
years as it cost originally, and 
you can say that of very few 
other things. There is a dif- 
ference between the cost of a 
house and the price it will com- 
mand, new, on the market. This 
is the profit to which a specu- 
lative builder looks. This added 
value should be there, whether 
it is sold as a speculative ven- 
ture or not. If the house is 
well located there will be a gen- 
eral appreciation of real estate 
values. These things will usu- 
ally offset any depreciation 
from use; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a house ten or 
fifteen years old to command a 
larger resale price than it cost 
to build. In the light of these 
facts, compare the risk of de- 
ferred payments on a house and 
those on an automobile. 


Reasonable Profit Is Aim of 
Sales Method 


“People are not only being 
educated to buy on deferred 
payments, they are becoming 
accustomed to buying that way 
without inquiring too exactly 
into prices. This is easy to 
understand. They buy a com- 
pleted article, decide whether 
its appearance and usefulness 
as such will suit them and make 
up their minds whether or not 
they can afford the price asked. 
You don’t notice radio buyers 
asking the cost of the different 
gadgets that make up the ma- 
chine. They listen to it, look 
at the finish, consider whether 
the style and size will fit in 
with the rest of the home fur- 
nishings and decide upon that 
basis. Well, as a lumberman I 
am not interested in making a 
big interest profit on deferred 
payments. I understand that 


most other lines do count on a 
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considerable part of their profit 
directly from financing. But I 
am interested in making the 
joans pay their way and, in ad- 
dition to that, in having them 
make it possible to get a fair 
merchandise profit on the build- 
ing materials sold. The whole 
thing adds very little to the 
total cost of the house to the 
owner; but it does organize the 
pusiness in such a way as to 
make a reasonable profit.” 


Trucks Are Traveling Sign- 
boards 


This company has two Buf- 
falo yards; the downtown yard 
on Pine Street, and the railroad 
yard on Bailey Avenue. The 
main offices are at the first. 
The second is a great storage 
yard, though I believe sales are 
made from it, too. There is an 
immense warehouse, and all the 
stock is kept under cover. I 
was especially interested in an 
enormous sign on the ware- 
house, visible for many blocks. 
The company makes use of this 
kind of publicity as well as of 
direct-mail and newspaper ad- 
vertising. The trucks are trav- 
eling signboards, and the adver- 
tising material on the big pan- 
els is changed from time to 
time both to keep it seasonal 
and to have a fresh message 
for the public. At the time of 
my visit the trucks were 
spreading the idea of storm 
sash. 

‘During this season,” Mr. 
Zimmermann said, “we have sold 
18,000 storm sash. In doing this 
we made contacts with about 
5,000 people. These people are 
likely to remember the yard 
when they want repairs or 
think of remodeling. We of 


- course keep in touch with them 


through our mailing list. 

“We try by means of our ad- 
vertising and sales service to 
get away from the old-time pre- 
occupation with price. It seems 
curious that lumber retailing is 
almost the only business where 
dealers compete directly with 
each other by means of varia- 
ble prices. Even florists, with 
their perishable stocks, don’t do 
that. You’d think a florist would 
look at his flowers that are of 
marketable quality for but a 
brief period and cut prices right 
and left. You’d look for price 
wars. But you’d be much mis- 
taken if you did expect such 
things. These dealers in flow- 
ers act as each other’s sales- 
men. That’s what ‘telegraph- 
ing flowers’ really comes to.” 


The “Cash and Carry” Idea 
Might Fit City Trade 
As we drove along the snowy 


streets of Buffalo, back to the 
Main office, Mr. Zimmermann 


talked about an idea that he has 
hot yet developed. 


‘T’ve often thought that there 
is a field in a city like Buffalo 
for a cash and carry yard,” he 
said. “Every city of this size 
has a big potential market for 
small sales. With my contact 
with carpenters and contractors 
I’d have a good start toward a 
ready-made market, for these 
men often need small jags of 
lumber for little jobs, and they 
often need a little extra lumber 
in a hurry. In addition to this 
there is the householder who 
wants a few boards. Maybe he 
hesitates to go to a yard that 
he knows deals in big jobs. 
Such a cash and carry yard 
could be operated with a mini- 
mum of labor. I’d figure prices 
on a fixed basis; operating cost 
plus a profit, and I’d broadcast 
prices by the piece. Ordinarily 
the advertising of lumber prices 
isn’t so good; but this would be 
piece price and not price by the 


Co., and Harold E. Harrower is 
local manager. Mr. Harrower 
was out closing a deal of some 
sort, and we failed to see him. 
In fact it was the wrong season 
of the year to find many of the 
managers in their places of 
business. Lumber sales were 
practically dormant, and coal 
sales were much to the front. 

This company has one of the 
very attractive offices we have 
seen in this part of the coun- 
try; a bungalow with displays 
of roofing, brick, millwork and 
panels. The coal salesman in 
charge of the office had little 
to say about lumber and build- 
ing, but he did volunteer the 
information that the office 
makes an excellent silent sales- 
man. It is not only that cus- 
tomers can see the finished 
product when they come to 
make inquiries; but the display 
is quite workmanlike and pro- 
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This display was made at one of the eastern conventions this winter 
and in addition to stressing the use of red cedar siding and shingles 
emphasizes the fact that “Home Modernizing Is 1930’s Best Bet” 


thousand. I believe the plan 
could be made a success.” 


Batavia Yard's Office Is Silent 


Salesman 


The little city of Batavia, N. 
Y., lies not so far east of Buf- 
falo; and the Realm rode a bus 
out there through a snowstorm. 
Western New York has plenty 
of winter and is noted for its 
deep snows. It’s beautiful coun- 
try at any time of year, and 
winter is especially picturesque. 

Henry I. George, of the whole- 
sale firm of Graves, Manbert & 
George, Buffalo, is president of 
the Genessee Lumber & Coal 


fessional, giving the impression 
that here are people who have 
a clear idea of the customer’s 
object. He wants a completed 
house; and the people he is 
dealing with have recognized 
that fact by displaying finished 
products. It makes a pleasant 
and attractive room for the 
sales staff. This company sub- 
scribes to one of the national 
service organizations; and 
while it makes little if any use 
of the financing service, it does 
employ the advertising helps 
offered. Apparently house finan- 
cing in Batavia is a local under- 
taking. There is at least one 


local loan company, and banks 
and private capitalists take 
care of the remainder. 

Bert H. Hanby, of the Batavia 
Lumber & Coal Co., was taking 
advantage of the mid-winter 
building lull to accumulate a 
coat of tan in Florida. These 
eastern dealers are not so far 
from the coral reefs and blue 
Atlantic waters of Florida, and 
a good many of them miss a few 
weeks of winter by running 
down to this famous winter 
playground. 

The Walnut Street Lumber & 
Coal Co. has informal connec- 
tions with a building company. 
A. T. Savacool, one of the offi- 
cers of the company, is a large 
contractor and gives little per- 
sonal attention to the daily op- 
eration of the lumber yard. 
C. A. Savacool and M. P. Hyde 
take care of the latter business. 
Of course the two concerns are 
quite separately organized. 


Winter Figuring of Estimates 
Not Always Resultful 


Mr. Hyde was busy figuring 
a material bill; but he admit- 
ted sadly that many of the jobs 
figured while the snow is still 
on the ground fail to material- 
ize when the roses bloom. Quite 
a few people with a secret urge 
to build get hold of pictures 
and plans, have material lists 
taken off and dream about how 
nice it would be, and what if. 
This is the way in which many 
house jobs are born; but it also 
happens quite frequently that 
when the dreams have gone 
about as far as they can with- 
out something more to go on, 
the dreamers decide to get fig- 
ures. They have almost no 
idea what the realization of the 
vision would cost in hard cash. 
So they ask for some estimates 
and discover sadly that the 
project must be given up; at 
least until some more money is 
saved. But the dealer never 
can tell, so he willingly figures 
out the list and puts down a 
price he’s willing to stand by. 
W. W. Tyler, of the Liberty 
Street Lumber & Coal Co., said 
he believed it might be a rea- 
onable idea to find out from 
these early figurers in some 
tactful way whether or not they 
have serious and honorable in- 
tentions; and if it’s merely a 
matter of scouting for a guide 
figure to aid in deciding 
whether the thing is within the 
lange of possibility, a rough es- 
timate made as a rough esti- 
mate and not as a bid would 
do just as well. But Mr. Tyler 
added that the danger of af- 
fronting a real prospect kept 
him busy over mid-winter esti- 
mates, even though very few of 
them came across with a pur- 
chase in the spring. 

Mr. Hyde told us Batavia is 
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quite an industrial town, pro- 
ducing such things as farm ma- 
chinery and shoes. It is also a 
die-casting center. But in addi- 
tion to its factories it has an 
important agricultural territory 
upon which to draw. Western 
New York is a great farming 
section. Its agricultural pro- 
duction is quite distinctly spe- 
cialized; that is, one section 
will be largely dairying, another 
will raise apples, another 
grapes and so on. Mr. Hyde 
stated that New York farmers 
have not fully recovered from 
the big post-war slide. Accord- 
ing to his story they have not 
made as much progress toward 


recovery as have many of the 
Corn-Belt farmers. Like the 
mid-western dealers, he is look- 
ing wistfully forward to the 
time, surely not far in the fu- 
ture, when the farmers will be- 
gin making real money and so 
will be in the market for re- 
pairs and new buildings. Unless 
we are much mistaken 1930 will 
see a considerable increase in 
Corn-Belt farm building. Some 
of these farmers in the big val- 
ley did a lot of building in 1929, 
to the joy of our fraternity in 
those parts. The same sort of 
recovery seems imminent in the 
rural sections of New York state. 

Mr. Hyde said that the yards 


of the city did little if any 
financing of customers. A. T. 
Savacool does some building on 
monthly payments, but he does 
this as a contractor and not as 
a lumber dealer. 

The Liberty Street Lumber & 
Coal Co., mentioned above, has 
a handsome office containing 
show and sales rooms. I judge 
the suite is a remodeling job, 
and it is a very successful one. 
Mr. Tyler says it is part of the 
company’s plan of getting away 
from selling “just lumber” and 
of dealing in the ideas and 
helps that look toward the com- 
pleted building. He added that 
it was a pleasant place to work 





and helped in rather intangible 
ways to keep the staff up to a 
standard of creative selling. 

It often seems to this depart. 
ment that the effect upon the 
office force ought to be taken 
into account in appraising the 
value of sales and show rooms, 
If these things encourage cus. 
tomers to buy by aiding them 
in visualizing both the details 
and the finished effect of mod. 
ern houses, they ought to stimu- 
late the selling staff to better 
and more discriminating efforts, 
If a person wants to direct the 
imagination of another person 
toward a given object, he him- 
self must have a vivid idea of it, 








sold? 


query. 





livery to the job. 


building.” 
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If I get the cash, I 


Another, and a better, lumber merchant might say: 

“No, that chap is ‘all wet,’ and if he follows that 
notion long enough it will down him. 
my materials not only are delivered to the customer in 
perfect condition, and are properly protected against 
damage while awaiting use or installation—particularly 
items so easily marred or otherwise injured, by undue 
exposure or rough treatment, as millwork, flooring, trim, 
ete.—but also that they are applied or installed in a 
workmanlike manner; that there is no skimping of nails 
or other essential items. 
pended upon, without oversight, well and good; but it 
usually does no harm to have him know that someone 
who understands building has an eye on the house or 
other job, and that that ‘someone’ is interested in seeing 
that his good materials get a square deal and that he 
does not later have to shoulder blame that is due to 
faulty construction or installation.” 


I try to see that 


If the contractor can be de- 


This second dealer quoted has gone much farther 
on the road of good merchandising than has the first, 
but there yet remains “a more excellent way,” illustrated 
by a fictitious third dealer, who might say: 

“T agree with all that Dealer Number Two has just 
said, but he has not gone far enough. 
highly important to my success and standing as a lum- 
ber merchant that the materials I sell shall give the full 
measure of service—that they shall not deteriorate un- 


I regard it as 
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‘The “Impartial Judge” Decides 
an Argument 
Says ‘‘Ham and Eggs’’ Should Not Be Divorced 


HEN and where should be the end of the lum- 
ber retailer’s interest in the materials he has 
Several answers might be made to that 
There may be here and there a dealer 
shortsighted enough to say, in effect, if not in words: 

“My interest in the material I sell ends with its de- 
After that, I am interested solely in 
collecting the money when due. 
should worry about what is done with the material, or 
how it is treated either before or after it goes into the 


necessarily, become unsightly, or in any other way fall 
short of delivering complete and lasting satisfaction. 
That, in my judgment, is one reason, and a big one, 
why the lumber dealer should handle paints. 
logically belong to his stock, because they are used on 
his materials and he is interested—far more than any 
other merchant can be—in promoting their sale and use. 
So I figure that the lumber dealer’s interest in the lum- 
ber he sells has no stopping place, for he should be 
interested in seeing that the building into which it goes 
not only is well and thoroughly painted when completed 
—as most buildings are—but that it is kept painted so 


long as it stands.” 


Well, as an “impartial judge,” we shall have to decide 
that Dealer Number Three has the best of the argu- 
The lumber dealer is the logical retail distributer 
of paints, because he has a double incentive to push their 
Equally with the paint merchant who does not 
sell lumber, he has the incentive of making profit on 
paints sold; and in addition, the retail lumberman has 
the incentive of seeing that his materials are so treated 
as to insure their long life and good appearance, regard- 
less of the attacks of time and the elements. 


To argue that the lumber dealer’s interest is best 
served by allowing buildings to go unpainted in order 
that they may the sooner deteriorate and thus create a 
demand for material for replacement, of course is an 
economic folly on a par with the notion that a fire is a 
good thing because it creates a demand for lumber. 


Lumber and paint merchandising belong together as 
And what Nature has 
joined together, let no man put asunder. 
the lumber dealer should handle and push paints because 
they pay him two profits—one in cash at the time of 
sale; and the other, a continuous dividend of satisfaction 
because of contributing to the prestige of lumber as the 
peerless building material—unrivaled in beauty, and 


ment. 


sale. 


logically as ham and eggs. 


unsurpassed in durability. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Home Show to Stimulate Building 


MILWAUKEE, WI1s., March 19.—All elements 
related to the lumber business in Milwaukee 
took an active part in the Eighth Annual Home 
Show, which opened March 15 and continues 
through this week. 

Interest in the prize competition for best 
design for a house with wood exterior was one 
of the chief features of the show. First prize 
of $250 was won by Mrs, Lillian Wuchterl, of 
Wauwatosa, for her plan for a house of colonial 
design. p 

With more than 150 displays arranged in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium, all giving sugges- 
tions on home building and planning, as well 
as modernizing, dealers are hopeful for a stim- 
ulus of general interest in home building to 
the extent that more operations will be got 
under way within a short period. 

Use of quality lumber for both exterior and 
interior of homes was emphasized in the liter- 
ature given out by individual firms participat- 
ing in the show, and also was stressed in the 
general newspaper publicity. 

Furniture displays also were conspicuous in 
the Home Show exhibits, 


Proximity Benefits Both Firms 


Van Nuys, Cauir., March 15.—Looking 
about for a yard location a year ago the Cantil- 
lon & Johnson Lumber Co. chose a site adjacent 
to the plant of the Valley Planing Mill Co. 
Although the two companies are entirely sepa- 
rate this juxtaposition has proved mutually 
beneficial. That is, the lumber yard is able-to 
turn business to the planing mill, and the mill 
company enables the yard to sell more lumber. 

The adjoining sites make it convenient for a 
customer to take material to the mill to be 
worked, or on the other hand, for patrons of the 
mill to get lumber for odd jobs they want done. 
This frequently is the beginning of friendly con- 
tacts that later develop into desirable business 
for the lumber firm. 

“T wonder that someone did not see the oppor- 
tunity for a tie-in of this kind before,” remarked 
Albert S. Johnson, of the lumber firm. 

Mr. Johnson’s views as to methods profitable 
for retail yards differ somewhat from those of 
the average dealer. Although he believes in 
advertising, and uses the local papers regularly, 
he does not depend upon that method for obtain- 
ing new business, but rather regards it as a 
means for keeping the public familiarized with 
the name and location of the yard. 

“We of course keep striving for new busi- 
ness,” he continued, “but we do it more by per- 
sonal contact and cultivating acquaintances than 
by depending on the printed appeal. We culti- 
vate the friendship of reliable contractors, and 


keep in close touch with our friends, so that 
when they are in the market for materials they 
will come to us. 

“This running after bigger volume seems to 
me rather foolish,’ he continued. “There is 
plenty of business to go round if each dealer 
made the most of his regular channels and didn’t 
worry so much about what the other fellow was 
getting.” 

Mr. Johnson is president of the San Fernando 
Valley Lumber Club, and having been in the 








The Dumberman’s 


+4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER XII 
I like little Finance, 
Her stuff is so hot, 
But to play with her means 
I must know quite a lot. 
So Ill not pull her tail 
Nor drive her away; 
She'll make a good merchant 
Of me, some glad day. 











lumber business in southern California for a 
long time, he knows the situation thoroughly, 
and the large number of his friends in the dis- 
trict enables him to keep in close touch with the 
consumer public. 
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A view of the Cantillon & Johnson Lumber Co. yard at Van Nuys, Calif. The nearby plant of 
the Valley Planing Mill Co. may be seen in the background 


Preachers Hear Lumberman | 

A lot of ministers preach to lumbermen 
every Sunday, but it is not so often that a lum- 
berman gets a chance to address an audience 
composed entirely of ministers and their wives. 

That happened recently when I. F. Mellinger, 
lumber dealer of Leetonia, Ohio, was invited 
to be the speaker at the second annual dinn 
of the East Liverpool (Ohio) Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. 

‘Mr. Mellinger participates actively in many 
of the activities of his community, and enjoys 
quite a reputation as a public speaker, averag- 
ing probably fifty or more speeches a year be- 
fore churches, fraternal societies, service clubs, 
schools and community gatherings of all kinds. 
This of course takes up considerable of his 
time, but he feels that these activities are well 
worth while. A partial list of Mr. Mellinger’s 
community activities would show him to be a 
past president of the local Kiwanis Club, as 
well as present chairman of its program com- 
mittee; past lieutenant governor of his division 
in Ohio Kiwanis, and past chairman of the 
State committee on public affairs. 

\He also has for many years been a teacher 
of a men’s Bible class in the St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran Sunday School of Leetonia, and interested 
in everything connected with church work and 
community uplift. Being a 33rd degree Mason 
and a Shriner he also has numerous calls for 
addresses along that line. 

Mr. Mellinger says he does not “talk shop” ~ 
in making his speeches, nor use them as an 
opportunity to advertise his business. 

“The nearest I ever came to doing so,” said 
he, “was° once when there were present two 
celebrities with long titles attached to their 
names, and when I rose to speak I stated that 
I also had a title, as I was an L. L. D., which 
being interpreted meant ‘Little Lumber 
Dealer.’ ” 

One naturally wonders what a lumberman 
talking to a bunch of ministers would select as 
his theme. After some opening pleasantries, he 
told the story of a minister who after serving 
his congregation for 11 years tendered his res- 
ignation and made his farewell speech. After 
the service closed one of his members came up 
and reminded him of the fact that at about that 
season of the year he usually had been sup- 
plied with certain perquisites, which, being a 
farming community, had consisted mainly of 
pigs’ feet. The minister acknowledged these 
gifts but when asked if he would not recon- 
sider his action and remain with the congre- 
gation, stated that if they wanted him to stay 
they would have to “go higher up on the hog.” 
The speaker then applied this idea to the busi- 
ness world, the home, national life and finally 
to the church itself. 

(Mr. Mellinger enjoys meeting people and par- 
ticipating in the various civic affairs to which 
he is invited as speaker, and while he does 
not endeavor to make these activities serve a 
business purpose, undoubtedly the acquaintances 
formed and friends made through these serv- 
ices indirectly contribute to his standing as a 
dealer in home building materials, 


Announcement to Retailers 


Retail lumber dealers and other users of con- 
veying systems will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that the Mathews Conveyer Co., of * 
Ellwood City, Pa. recently has made some 
changes in the location and personnel of its Pitts- 
burgh office, which the company believes will 
improve the engineering service which it is pre- 
pared to furnish in the layout and design of con- 
veying systems. F. M. Fish, who formerly was 
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in charge of the Pittsburgh office, has severed 
his connection with the company and Sidney 
Wasley, formerly manager of the Youngstown 
district sales, has been promoted ‘to manager of 
the Pittsburgh district sales office. He will have 
as assistant Albert M. Kerr, who has been 
located in the sales department at the home 
office in Ellwood City. The Pittsburgh district 
office has been moved from the McCance Block 
to the new Grant Building. 


New Product Is Now Available 


Architects, contractors and decorators are 
finding in the advent of the new Celotex mold- 
ing the solution of one of their problems. De- 
vised and now being produced by the Rocky 
Mountain Celotex Co., the molding will be 
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Some of the new Celotex moldings 


distributed by the world-wide sales organiza- 
tion’ of The Celotex Co., of which the Rocky 
Mountain company is the Denver representa- 
tive. 

About a year ago the Rocky Mountain Celo- 
tex Co., as Acousti-Celotex contractors, dis- 
covered that there was a need for the molding, 
to provide the proper finish at the juncture 
of the ceiling and the side walls, around beams, 
and in many other places in order to harmo- 
nize architectural treatments with Celotex for 
various types of interior finish. 

Experiments showed that ordinary wood- 
working knives would not stand up under the 
constant cutting contact with the tough sugar 
cane fibres from which Celotex is made. 
Finally, however, it was discovered that 
it could be worked by marble-finishing meth- 
ods, and that type of machinery was installed 
for the manufacture of the molding, the lami- 
nated Celotex being shaped by special carbo- 
rundum grinders. 

The plant is now fully equipped to manufac- 
ture cornice moldings, casings, base moldings, 
pilasters, panel moldings, dentals and friezes in 
stock sizes, and special moldings of all kinds 
are made to order. Moldings are furnished in 
8 to 10 foot lengths, and special lengths up to 
12 feet. Santana aaaaane 

Joun A. Dopp, secretary-treasurer of the 
Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., 
reports that he is “looking for a fair year’s 
business for our section of the State of Con- 
necticut around Portland and Middletown, but 
no boom.” Speaking of the American Lum- 
BERMAN, Of which members of his retail yard 
organization are regular and faithful readers, 
Mr. Dodd said: “We feel we could not keep 
house properly without it.” 


“MORE EFFORT, LESS HOWL” 


Line Yard Manager Thinks “Laziness and 
Incompetency” Worst Menace 


Although one of the departmental editors of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is traveling almost 
constantly, visiting retail yards from Coast to 
Coast, and several other members of the edi- 
torial staff do a lot of traveling with the same 
object in view, it is impossible to establish per- 
sonal contact with all of the thousands of read- 
ers of this paper, hence the editors are always 
very glad to hear from readers on any subject 
of current interest to the trade. 

Letters from readers are a stimulus to any 
publication that seeks to keep abreast of the 
times in its special field. Recent announcement 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a new home 
building and home financing plan by one of the 
big mail order houses has brought in a number 
of spontaneous expressions from readers that are 
of interest. 

Two of the most “meaty” of those recently 
received were printed on pages 38 and 39 of the 
March 8 issue, and no doubt have already been 
perused by most readers. If any have missed 
these interesting communications, our advice is 
to turn back to the issue of above date and 
give these letters a careful reading. 

Another lumber dealer who expresses himself 





forcefully upon this subject, while taking a view. 
point different from those expressed in the 
letters referred to, is T. A. Kelly, local man. 
ager of the Independent Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Hotchkiss, Colo. Mr. Kelly writes as follows: 

“The writer is not an owner, or even a gen. 
eral manager of a line of yards; is in fact just 
a hired man—a very insignificant manager of a 
line yard. But I learned to read during the 
short time I was in school, and during the sea- 
sonal dull period have read a lot of the stuf 
printed in our trade papers about the ‘mail order 
menace.’ 

“My only excuse for trying to write anything 
on the subject is just to relieve my mind, the 
same as cussing all to yourself when you haye 
to straighten up your 2x4-16 pile after some 
customer has torn it up to find a clear. 

“T include myself when I say that most of ys 
are trying to conceal poor salesmanship and in- 
efficiency by hiding behind the mail order 
‘bogey.’ If present prices and quality are any 
indication, we have more to fear from our own 
laziness and incompetency than from mail order 
competition. If we KNoW our goods, and are 
not too indifferent to tell our customers about 
them, we'll get by. 

“Out here in the backwoods the financing 
problem probably doesn’t loom up as it does in 
the cities; there are still some few who can buy 
what they need, and pay for it; and when we 
read that the building industry is among the 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Efficient Salesman Must Know Stock 


Many successful executives consider the selection and training of 
salesmen as about the most important work that they do. 
true of great corporations employing scores, and even hundreds, of 
salesmen, as well as of the smaller concerns having only a few 
individuals devoting their attention wholly or mainly to selling. 


When it comes to a firm requiring the services of only a single 
salesman, it becomes even more essential that he be rightly picked 
and trained, because he is the entire sales force, and whatever new, 
creative selling is done, necessarily must be done by him. 


That is why a letter from H. L. Stone, manager D. D. Chase Lum- 


That is 





ber Co., Haverhill, Mass., telling of how a youngster in the com- 
pany’s employ has been made into an efficient salesman is of special 
interest, because almost any concern, even the smallest, has some- 
where in the organization a promising young man who if given a 
chance and properly helped might prove to be a real producer. 


No one, we are sure, will overlook the emphasis placed by Mr. 
Stone on the importance of a salesman having a thorough knowledge 
of the stock handled, to which factor he attributes the success of the 
young man referred to. Mr. Stone writes as follows: 


“In regard to our outside salesman. We took this man as a boy; 
and if I remember correctly, he exaggerated his age somewhat at 
the time he went to work. He worked around the yard as a helper, 
then we taught him how to drive a car and truck and he became chauf- 
feur. He outgrew that position, so we put him in the yard as a sales- 
man. During the past year we have sent him out five afternoons a 
week to do outside selling, and he has certainly brought results. 


“Through his knowledge of the stock he is able to go into the 
individual problems of the consumer and advise what stock would 
be best adaptable for a particular problem involved. Further than 
that, by taking a correspondence course offered by the Curtis Com- 
panies, and also by reading of the literature of manufacturers, and 
— publications, he has made himself a better and more efficient 
salesman. 


“We have had very favorable comments from various customers in 
regard to his work, and we feel that the same results would not have 


been accomplished by a man of equal ability but without fundamental 
knowledge of our business.” 
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largest businesses in the country, it seems hard 
to believe that there are not lumbermen able 
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view- enough to meet a situation brought on by the 
nthe announcement of ONE mail order house, which it 
wil seems has scared the whole industry into a blue 
a 
llows: . “Tf we are willing to concede“that the other 
+ en- fellow is the better man we are already whipped. 
t Just What we need is more real effort and less 
a howling.” Pe SSS EE EEE SE 
€ sea- Dealers Unite in Trade Drive 
= (Mapison, Wis., March 17.—The retail lum- 
— ber dealers of this city are engaged in carry- 
thing ing out a co-operative plan of action intended 
d. the to bring the people of the community to full 
have recognition of the fact that the local dealers 
some can economically and efficiently supply every 
building need. 
of us The opening gun is in the form of a big dis- 
id in- play newspaper announcement, asserting in bold 
order type the keynote of the campaign, namely, that 
> any the Madison lumber dealers can supply every 
’ own building need most economically and most effi- 
order ciently, and then presenting facts and argu- 
d are ments to back up that platform. 
about The text of this advertisement, which in its 
original form occupied space 15 inches deep 
ncing across five newspaper columns, reads as fol- 
es in lows: 
1 buy Madison Lumber Dealers Can Supply Your 
n we Every Building Need—Most Econom- 
the ically—Most Efficiently 


Suppose you want to build a new home to- 
morrow—what has your Madison lumber 
dealer to offer? 


First, he has hundreds of prize winning 
home plans to place at your disposal. 


Second, when the type and size of home 
you want is determined, he will gladly select 
from Madison’s scores of contractors several 
who he knows are absolutely reliable, and 
secure cost estimates from them. 


Third, knowing what your home will cost, 
he will help you secure financing under just 
as liberal and economical a plan as is avail- 
able anywhere. 


Fourth, he buys materials of standardized 
quality. He stores his lumber under cover 
where it is dried out thoroughly, and delivers 
each load of lumber tto the job on the day it 
is needed, eliminating an often huge loss and 
annoying delay caused by the weather. 

Fifth, he will supervise all construction 
activities for you, if you desire, without addi- 
tional cost. He can arrange to have you 
transact all your business with just one indi- 
vidual if you wish. 


Sixth, he sells you material which you can 
see before you buy, and recommends the ma- 
terial best adapted for each specific use. 


Seventh, if you require an addition in the 





Spring Poetry 


A board and a nail 
And a can of paint 

Make many a. place 
Look new that ain’t. 


S a poet we don’t exactly rank 
with Shakespeare, but when it 
comes to supplying the needed 

materials for Spring Repairs we are 
“right there” with the goods and the 
service. 


Just now, before House Cleaning, 
is the time when repairs and altera- 
tions can be made with least trouble 
to the housewife—which is a point 
worth thinking about. 


Phone or Call— 


We're Here to Serve You 


Your name goes here 











Here’s a timely new ad, prepared specially for 
your use. Clip and send to your printer as 
“copy” for your next ad. Yowre welcome! 


future, he can supply you with more material 
of exactly the same quality and kind as used 
on the original job. 


Eighth, he will allow you to return any 
surplus without argument, red tape or legal 
squabbles. 

Ninth, he permits you to adapt any home 
plan to your individual needs and to be as 
original as you care to be in designing your 
home. ; 

Tenth, he assures you that, dollar for dol- 
lar, you are certain to receive more for your 
money when it is invested with a Madison 
retail lumberman, 

Give your Madison retail lumber dealer an 
opportunity to work with you on that new 
home. Let him prove to you that your best 
interests are served by favoring him with 
your patronage. 


No names of individual dealers appear in 
the advertisement, which is signed simply 
“Madison Retail Lumber Dealers.” While full 
details of the lumber dealers’ campaign have 
not yet been announced, it is understood that 
the program has been placed on a permanent 
basis. 




















ago. 


acter. 


office. 


All deliveries are made by trucks. 





on the second floor. 











The Leland L. Crawford yard at Germantown, N. Y., was established about one and a half years 
The fact that this yard recently received honorable mention in the Clean Yard contest con- 
ducted by the Northeastern Lumbermen’s Association indicates its progressive and uptodate char- 
The display room is situated in the back part of the 
An especially interesting feature of the plant is that the office was remodeled from a 
barn. Wallboard is stored at the left of the door on the first floor, and molding and trim are stored 
The sheds form an “L” along the side and in back of the office building. 


Plans of Merchandising Council | 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 17.—Orville H. 
Greene, of the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., 
this city, commenting on the work of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Merchandising Council, of 
which he is chairman, indicated that there are 
many constructive things the council plans to 
do. Some of these he mentioned as follows: 

It will provide retail lumber dealers with 
an up-to-date account control system so they 
can tell at a glance how often and in what 
amounts their customers are buying ma- 
terials. 

All kinds of finance methods are being 
studied and the council hopes eventually to 
provide retail lumber dealers with the latest 
and most practical plans that will enable them 
to sell materials on a partial payment basis 
and meet outside competition. 

Through its sub-committees, new merchan- 
dising and advertising plans are reported to 
the council and a thorough investigation 
started to determine if the plans are sound 
and will produce satisfactory results. 


Mr, Greene said that at a recent meeting of 
the council in Chicago, G. A. La Valleee, vice 
president of the Marietta Paint & Color Co., 
Marietta, Ohio, was present and explained his 
home builders’ studio plan, which now is in 
practical operation in South Carolina and 
Michigan. Other activities of the council in- 
clude investigating the Home Owners’ Bureau 
at Cleveland, intended to stimulate home build- 
ing and remodeling in that city; co-ordinating 
the advertising of many manufacturers in the 
building industry; securing the interest of the 
American Institute of Architects and other de- 
partments of the building industry. 

In further comment, Mr. Greene said: 

The merchandising council is virtually a 
clearing house for all ideas that will help the 
retail lumber dealer make a greater success 
of his business. Retail lumber dealers and 
manufacturers who distribute their products 
through retail lumber yards will be invited 
to join and assist in this constructive work. 


Employees Stage “Prospect” Contest 


Toronto, Ont., March 17. Hadleys, 
Chatham (Limited), retail lumber dealers, 
Chatham, Ont., are having a contest for bus- 
iness prospects, which is open to every em- 
ployee. The contest began March 1, 1930, and 
will continue until Dec. 24, 1930. To the em- 
ployee who hands in the names of prospects, 
not being already worked by the office, result- 
ing in the largest amount of actual business 
each month, from any department of the busi- 
ness, there will be given a cash prize of $5 
payable on the first of the succeeding month. 
In addition to the $5 monthly prize there will 
be a special prize of $25 cash, awarded Dec. 
24, to the employee who between the given 
dates hands in the largest number of bona fide 
prospects. 


Interested in Display Rooms 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 17.—J. H. 
Mullis, manager of the Pecos Valley Lumber 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Mullis, drove to Al- 
buquerque from Roswell last Thursday. Mr. 
Mullis was especially interested in the display 
rooms of the Star Lumber & Supply Co. He 
called on K. C. Childers, manager of that com- 
pany, while here, who, in showing the rooms of 
displayed built-in conveniences, said that these 
displays have been great sales aids and have 
attracted the attention of hundreds who daily 
look in through the large windows. He said 
they had led among other sales to one of 
twenty breakfast nook units to a concern in an 
adjoining State. While here, Mr. Mullis con- 
ferred with C. H. Salmon, of the El Paso Sash 
& Door Co. concerning the floor space and 
arrangement for a somewhat similar display in 
a new room he expects to build adjoining his 
office. 


EXHIBIT 
“Anything new at the horse show?” 
“I hear the main prize will go to the clothes 
horse.” 
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Model Home Display Discloses Retail Customers 


C. Starkweather & Son (Inc.) Exhibit at Beaver Dam, Wi1s., Is Backed by a 
Strong Advertising Program and Attracts 1,300 Visitors 


Beaver Dam, Wis., March 17.—An exhibit 
of modern home cabinets and other built-in 
features, if well planned, carefully prepared, 
and extensively advertised, crystallizes the de- 
sires of men and women for better things in 
the home, and is a source of real, tangible 
profits for the retail lumberman who presents 
it. That was proven here last Friday and Sat- 
urday by C. Starkweather & Sons (Inc.), a 
live retail organization that willingly takes the 
initiative in the merchandising of lumber and 

















There are three generations of Starkweathers 
in the business now. From right to left they 
are C. Starkweather, founder and president, C. 
A. Starkweather, vice president and treasurer, 
and the latter’s son, Courtney Starkweather, 
manager of the specialties depart:.ient 


other building materials. An exhibit was pre- 
pared with much care and forethought, and so 
well advertised that in the two days of the 
formal opening there were about 1,300 people 
(in a city of 10,000 population) registered. 
Most of them indicated an interest in one or 
more of the articles they had seen on display. 

The company’s office is a two-story struc- 
ture, with the main business departments on 
the first floor. Here oak is supreme—it is 
used in the furniture, the woodwork, and the 
floors. Maintained as it is in good condition, 
it presents a pleasing appearance. However, 
on this occasion when a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called he paid but 
scant attention to the lower office, for a “come 
hither” sign at the stairway directed one’s 
thoughts and footsteps to the second floor, 
where a worth-while display was promised. 

It required only enough time to reach the 
turn in the stairs, where it was possible to 
peek over the top step, to know that here in- 
deed was a most unusual display, and we hur- 
ried on up, to the entrance to the display home 
that had been built inside the walls of the 
office. (Although-it is inside it is not under- 
sized, for. there is plenty of space in each 
room.) No common, ordinary “garden vari- 
ety” of entrance, this. Set into an attractive 
stone wall is a massive oak door of bizarre 
pattern, which swings on long hinges of 
wrought iron. 

“We purposely made it rather extreme,” ex- 
plained C A. Starkweather, who is the “son” 


indicated by the firm name and is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. ‘We wanted to impress 
upon the people who come here the fact that 
it is possible to use something other than the 
ordinary type of door. We wanted to let them 
know that doors have personalities, just as 
other things do, and we knew that they might 
forget it, when the time comes for them to 
plan their own home or remodeling job, un- 
less we showed them something so out-of-the- 
ordinary that they can’t forget it. The shape 
of the door itself, and of the glass in it, that 
looks like a Turkish scimitar, will help fix it 
in people’s minds.” 

When the writer commented on the flagstone 
walk in front of the door, and the attractive 
stone walls of the “exterior,” Mr. Starkweather 
explained that he and those associated with 
him in the lumber company also own the Lan- 
non Quarries Corporation, of Lannon, Wis., 
having taken it over on a mortgage foreclosure. 
By dint of their usual hard work and business 
sagacity the Beaver Dam men have converted 
the quarries from a “dud” that no one wanted 
for $10,000 in 1906 to a paying business for 
which $100,000 was recently refused. 

To the right of the door and its stone walls 
are neat wooden frames showing various ar- 
rangements of bricks in several panels, and one 
can walk past these into the room where R. R. 
Boyd, the Starkweather company’s architect 
maintains his headquarters. As the company 
informs its customers and prospective custom- 
ers at every opportunity, Mr. Boyd’s services 
in planning homes and other building opera- 
tions are free, and he will prepare also a floor 
plan and elevation of the project, but no de- 
tailed sketches. If these are desired the cus- 
tomer pays a percentage of the cost of the job. 
As the residents of this community are told 
frequently enough that they won't forget it, 
Mr. Boyd for five years was in the office of 
the State architect at Madison, where he was 
senior designer, 


It Pays to Have an Architect 

He came to Beaver Dam at the behest of 
the lumber company, which deplored the fact 
that no one competent to aid in home planning 
was in business here. Mr. Boyd was offered 
the necessary room for carrying on his work, 
and in addition a salary for caring for the lum- 
ber company’s architectural service. 

“Have you seen any tangible results from 
this move yet, Mr. Starkweather?” we asked 
hardly knowing what answer to expect. 

“Any results! I should say we have. Since 
the architect came here, in September, 1929— 
he’s been with us about six months now— 
we've had four jobs of remodeling that we can 
credit directly to having available this service. 
Those four jobs amounted to—let’s see, now, 
$6,000 — twenty - five hundred—m-m—together 
those four jobs totaled just about $15,000. And 
of course there are other results that are not 
so easy to see. A man comes in with an idea 
for a home, or a new porch, or something like 
that, and wants a certain amount of materials. 
But when Mr. Boyd sits down with him and 
makes a few little rough sketches, and shows 
him the real possibilities and how little they 
will cost, why, it often raises the ante a-plenty, 
and the customer is better satisfied, too. 
yes, indeed it does pay!” 

A few minutes later we were in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Boyd himself. He looked up 
from the plans on which he was working. 

“Do you have much work to do in a town 
like this, Mr. Boyd?” 

“Plenty. Right now I’m just about swamped, 
with so many people preparing to remodel their 
old homes or to build new ones.” 


’ 


“Not much interest in home building any 
more, is there?” 

“Hardly any,” he assented, with good-na- 
tured irony. 

Sales by Demonstration 

Then we went in to inspect the result of the 
architect’s plans for the home display. By ad- 
vertising in the daily newspaper, by word of 
mouth among friends, by announcement in fac- 
tories, by distribution of hand-bills in parked 
automobiles, and by display of a few of the 
products in the company’s window downstairs, 
the people of Beaver Dam and surrounding 
territory had been told to “come and see the 
real thing itself, as it would be in use in your 
own home, so you'll know for sure whether 
you want it.” Each night there were cham- 
pionship basketball games in the high school 
gymnasium only a block away, but on Friday 
there were 600 and on Saturday 700 who at- 
tended the home exhibit. 

As each arrived he was given a small grey 
card on which to register and on which to in- 
dicate an interest in any of the numerous items 
listed. One of the newspaper advertisements 
had announced that there were “183 items of 
interest to every home owner” on display, so 
much thought was necessary to know just what 
to put on the card, in order to include every- 
thing of importance. Those listed were: Home 
building, buying home, remodeling, beech 
flooring, cromar flooring, plastic paint, kitchen 
units, breakfast set, breakfast table, range, ra- 
diator cover, phone niche, cork flooring, wall 
seat, medicine cabinet, china cabinet, electric 
fixtures, extension phone, ironing board. Some 
of these items, such as electric fixtures, for in- 
stance, the lumber company does not sell but 











—_— 








Elmer Wendt, a yard man impressed into spe- 

cial service during the rush of the formal open- 

ing, proved to be such a good salesman that he 

was given a permanent sales position. Here 

he is demonstrating how the collapsible break- 
fast nook operates 


were included in the list as a matter of co- 
operation with companies in Beaver Dam which 
had helped to make the completeness of the 
display possible. 

The visitor, armed with one of these cards 
(which was later to be deposited in the built- 
in mail-box, and served admirably as a means 
of directing attention to the latter), and a 
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folder which listed the outstanding features of 
each room and illustrated one of each room, 
then left the disappearing stairway on the 
“outer terrace” to the view of others and 
stepped through the doorway into the vestibule. 
Here the two outstanding features are the tele- 
phone cabinet, which, like all the other mill- 
work in the exhibit, is the product of Moore & 
Galloway, of Fond du Lac, Wis., and the built- 
in radiators. 

A door at the right admits one to the living 





A part of the general 
display room. In the 
right foreground is a 
kitchen cabinet, and be- 
yond it several other 
built-in features, in the 
wall. Among these are 
a wall safe, a folding 
seat for the bath room, 
and a medicine cabinet, 
Near the floor is a “re- 
ceivador” for milk, gro- 
ceries etc. The picture 
on the mantel is a por- 
trait of C. Starkweath- 
er, founder of the com- 
pany. The fireplace is 
flanked on the other 
side by another book- 
case similar to that 
shown here 








room, which is dominated by the large stone 
fireplace. Here, as in the other rooms where 
such is necessary, attractive furniture has been 
provided by a local furniture store. In one 
corner is a pair of closets behind two curtained 
glass paneled doors. One of the closets is 
cedar lined, and visitors have ample opportu- 
nity to smell for themselves the reason why 
moths do not like such wood. The other closet 
surprises the onlooker with a display of five 
doors hung on two-inch blocks arranged in 
stair-step fashion so as to allow each door to 
swing freely. Included in the quintette of por- 
tals are some excellent samples of gum and 
Douglas. fir doors, and Mr. Starkweather said 
these will be “pushed” this year. When all the 
doors in. the display are swung outward two 
panels, one oak and the other Douglas fir, are 
disclosed to view. Both have been carefully pre- 
pared, and it can be seen that the softwood 
from the Coast compares favorably with even 
the oak; when proper care has been taken in 
the finishing. “That is the purpose of the dis- 
play,” Mr. Starkweather said. “We want to 
show them that fir takes a good finish, too, 
when it is rubbed properly. We have made an 
agreement with the painter who does our 
work; he will put a rubbed finish on all the 
Douglas fir he stains and varnishes, and if the 
customer won’t pay the added cost, we will. 
We want to give the wood a chance.” 
Adjoining the living room is another room 
which is used for straight display purposes, 
to show a number of possibilities in built-in 
features. There is a hanging china closet, a 
colonial fireplace with simulated fire in it, and 
bookcases on either side of it. Along another 
wall is a kitchen unit with all the latest “jim- 
cracks” made for the pleasure and convenience 
of the housewife. Nearby is a wall-safe, and 
a medicine cabinet, and a new idea in folding, 
built-in furniture—a folding chair for the bath- 
room. The floor here is beech. Down close 
to the floor is a “receivador,” mearit to allow 
the milkman to leave some of Wisconsin’s fa- 
mous dairy products inside the house without 
himself entering, and without leaving the place 
unlocked. It proved a quite popular feature. 
_Last of all the guests were escorted to the 
kitchen, to gasp in amazement as one of the 
company’s employees pulled a complete break- 
fast nook—table, benches, ’n’ everything—down 
from a thin cabinet in a wall, or brought down 
an ironing board from another .cabinet, even 





thinner. Women exclaimed with delight as 
they were shown the wonders of the built-in 
kitchen units, which they were assured could 
be arranged to fit any kitchen. There is a 
cabinet for an electric refrigerator, and be- 
tween that and the kitchen cabinets is a sink 
in front of a window. Nearby is an electric 
water heater, and in a little alcove a combina- 
tion wood, coal and electric stove. This is 


made here in Beaver Dam, and Mr. Stark- 
weather is vice-president of the company that 











manufactures it—the Malleable Iron Range Co. 
It is the policy to use local, or at least Wiscon- 
sin, materials wherever possible in the display, 
and the people of Beaver Dam like it. 

Aiding in showing the visitors through the 
display were practically all the members of the 
Starkweather company’s office force. Mr. 
Starkweather was busy all the time, and so 
was A. M;: Youngs, secretary and general man- 
ager, and Courtney W. Starkweather, son of 
C, A. Starkweather, who is one of the hardest 
and most enthusiastic workers in the organi- 
zation. He has been made manager of the 
specialties department. Steve Sterlenski, as- 
sistant manager of the company, came upstairs 
at intervals, but mostly he stayed down among 
the books and desks, for he is in charge of 
getting all the orders out. It is evident that 
in the future he will have plenty of work to 
do. Courtney Starkweather, sr., president and 
founder of the company, who will be 87 years 
old next month, happened in every once in a 
while from hfs home next door. There was 
little time for hesitation, not even for eating, 
and C. A. Starkweather felt well pleased that 
his home is across the street from the office, so 
meals took a minimum of time. Stenographers, 
bookkeepers—all had to hurry. 

There was one entirely unexpected develop- 
ment. Elmer Wendt, who five years agi 
started with the company as a common laborer 
in the yard, is a young man with ambition. 
As a truck driver he made “a few more deliv- 
eries each day,” Mr. Starkweather said, and 
as a yardman he was on the watch for work 
instead of on the dodge from it. It was known 
that additional help would be needed for dem- 
onstration work at the exhibit, so Mr. Wendt 
was impressed into this service. He did so 
well that he got his real opportunity. Now he 
is the company’s salesman to the farm trade. 
He proved, at the exhibit, that he knows how 
to sell. 





To: Move Plant to Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 17.—The James 
E. McGrath & Sons Co., one of the oldest 
timber producing concerns in Minnesota, has 
completed plans to move its general offices and 
plants from Stillwater, Minn., to Minneapolis, 
where a force of 50 to 100 men will be employed, 
it is announced by Ralph W. McGrath, an ex- 
ecutive of the firm The headquarters of the 


McGrath company and its plant for distribution 
of lumber, lath and railroad ties will be located 
at Superior and Dartmouth streets, in southeast 
Minneapolis. The firm also will begin the 
manufacture of ties, snow fence and grain doors 
for freight cars at the new plant as soon as sup- 
plies of raw material can be brought in. 

The James E. McGrath & Sons Co. was estab- 
lished in 1886 by James E. McGrath, who still 
is active in the business. For many years he 
logged the valleys of the St. Croix and its ‘tribu- 
taries and drove the logs down these rivers to 
Stillwater. For ten years he operated a sawmill 
at Pine City, Minn., and for 25 years had his 
logging headquarters and mills at White Pine 
in Aitkin County In recent years the McGrath 
company has carried on its logging and manu- 
facturing operations at Harlis, Minn., where it 
owns a modern plant and enough ‘timber to keep 
the mill operating at capacity for seven or eight 
years. The concern owns outright a large tract 
of timber in British Columbia and produces and 
wholesales ties, pulpwood, cedar and other 
products on a large scale at camps in northern 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 





Plant Resumes Operations 


BerNnaALiL_o, N, M., March 17.—The plant of 
the White Pine Lumber Co., of Bernalillo, 
which has been closed down for the last eigh- 
teen months, started up the first of this month, 
and is now running one 10-hour shift a day 
It is planned to go on a double shift basis 
about May 15. 

The company recently purchased a fleet of 
new Caterpillar tractors-for logging operations, 
and with an excellent: sawmill plant and timber 
and logging equipment to supply it, it will soon 
be in a position to supply the trade with the 
usual requirements in Pondosa pine lumber. 

The sawmill is equipped with a double band 
mill and resaw, having an annual capacity of 
60,000,000 feet. It also has a modern planing 
mill and millwork facilities. 

G. G. Gallagher is in charge of operations, 
and W. G. Ramshaw is director of sales, 


Ohio Points the Way 


Wasurincton, D, C., ‘March 17.—Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont today commended State 
officials generally for their earnest and effective 
co-operation in expediting the nation’s 1930 
building“ operations, which it is estimated will 
total $7,000,000,000 for public works and utili- 
ties, exclusive of other types. Mr. Lamont was 
especially pleased with a letter and detailed re- 
port received from Gov. Myers Y. Cooper of 
Ohio, outlining various steps taken in that State 
to push its construction plans. 

Reports from other States indicate very 
gratifying progress, but the energy displayed 
by the Ohio executive is of special interest at 
this time. The information received shows that 
officials of the Ohio State government are not 
only pressing forward work in their own de- 
partments, but are*in close touch with county 
commissioners, mayors and other local officials, 
such as county surveyors, sanitary engineers, 
county, city, village and district school super 
intendents and boards of education. 

They are also tieing in their activities with 
the setting up of a temporary State committee 
on unemployment made up of.the president and 
secretary of nine Statewide organizations of 
industrial management, agriculture, labor and 
commerce. This committee in turn has organ- 
ized eighty-six separate county committees made 
up of representatives of labor, manufacturers, 
retail merchants, bankers, building and loan as- 
sociations, farm representatives, representatives 
of chambers of commerce, of newspapers etc., 
concerned with etnploymhent in industry and 
other private fields, as well as public works. 


_Iy, Brrrer, Worps 
“Ever consult a fortune teller?” 
“No, but my wife-frequently reads my future 
for me.” 
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Retailer’s “Open House” Day Is Big Success 


Fifteen Hundred Visitors, Mostly Farmers, Are Attracted to Yard—Many 
Interesting Exhibits Feature the Occasion : 


HAWARDEN, I[a., March 17.—Probably when 
S. Q. French some years ago first hatched the 
idea of holding Open House Day for the farm- 
ers and townspeople he hardly realized the pro- 
portions to which this annual event would 
grow. At the ninth Open House Day of the 











French Lumber Co., held on March 8, over 
1,500 people registered as visitors, a great pro- 
portion of these being farmers. 

The event, in its main outline, was similar 
to the successful celebrations that have been 
held in past years and which have been fully 
described and illustrated in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, although this year 
some very interesting novelties and special fea- 
tures were introduced, which attracted and held 
the interest of the visitors and of the com- 
munity in general. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the 


whole affair is the interest and the close co- 
operation which Mr. French has been able to 
enlist*on the part of the farmers cf the com- 
munity through his scheme of having thirty 
farmer judges, selected and appointed before- 
hand, act as judges in the fifteen or more contests 
of’ various sorts con- 
ducted during the day. 

As far back as Feb. 





The driveway of the 
big shed, swept and 
garnished for the oc- 
casion, afforded a fit- 
ting setting for the 
exhibits. Observe the 
vari-colored _ electric 
lights strung  over- 
head, which with the 
decorations of the 
booths added a festive 
touch to the scene 





25 these judges were 
selected and notified of 
their appointment, by a 


special letter headed “Open House Day, Satyr. 
day, March 8, 1930,” this official notification 
reading as follows: 

The year has rolled around again and with 
it comes another of the famous “Open House” 
days of this firm. 

We would like to have you serve as one of 
the thirty or more farmer judges and help 
some brother farmer have charge of one of 
the contests. Nothing to sell. 

This year we are to have some outstanding 
exhibits. Exhibit material from all parts of 
the United States and Canada is arriving 
every day. This year will surpass any of the 
previous successful days. 

As the crowd gathers early, we would like 
to have you come in during the middle of the 
forenoon, look over the exhibits, have lunch 
with us at noon and be ready for the big 
rush of the afternoon. 

(The farmer judges will have the right of 
way during the day and unless we hear from 
you that you cannot be with us, we shall de- 
pend upon you. 

Please consider this as a special invitation 
to be with us and help us put the “Day” over, 
and be sure and come in some time in the 
middle of the forenoon and stay for lunch. 

As usual, we shall have some special sou- 
venir for the farmer judges. 


Naturally, the farmers thus honored appre- 





This row of small 
farm structures of 
various types and uses , 
attracted the .wmter- 
ested attention of the 
hundreds of farmers 
who were the guests 
of the French Lumber 
Co., Hawarden, Iowa, 
during the ninth an- 
nual Open House Day 
of that concern 


iAnother Open House March 8th 


Following Our Annual Custom We Are To Hold Another 
“Open House” Day Saturday, March 8th. 
We Want Everyone to Pay Us a Visit! 





Gee the Piece of Fir Tree See the Miniature Farm 


See the Big Lump of Hard 


11 Buildings, Trees. Coal. Bigger than « bush- 
606 Years Old ae nye: scaler el basket. Guess what it 
(Shipped to as from It’s a Sight om aed ae . 4 
) up rom ennsy 
Washington (Shipped from Texss) vania) 


See the Oak. Gum, Birch, 
Mahogany, Pine, Walnut. 


See the Steel Stalls and See the Rock that Cement 
hions. Panels. Guess what they 


is Made Of 
(Shipped from Missouri) 


A 
Job, All Set Up. 258. 
at iinnse- (Shipped from Kansas 
City) 
Rain or Shine. 


Coffee and Cookies Come early—Stay late 


See the Movie on the 


€f Denes. Be Our Guest— 


French Lumber Co. 


$5.00 Cash 


Fine Exhibits Ship- 
ped in for this event 





See the Sunny Betterbilt 
Sectional Hog and Chick- 
en Houses They Fit 


See the Big Pane. Is 5 feet 
by 10 feet 
(Shipped from Oregon) 


See the Corn Staik Board 
Made in lows 


(Shipped from Dubuque) 
See the Special Stee! Post 


Display. It’s Pretty. 
(Shipped special from 
Chicago) 


See the Toy Kitchen Dis 
play. Tickles the Kiddies. 
(Shipped from Chicago.) 


See the Miniature Little 
Shingles. + 
tapes to us from 
ashington.) 
Children must be accom- Wonderfu) ys of Coff 
~; Sam offee and Cookies 
Get « Prize! 


See the Fancy Brick 
Display. Farmer Judges. 


“The Home of Fir Cuts” 


Reduced reproduction of double page center spread in a local publication, giving detailed list of 
attractions to be seen on “Open House Day” 





ciated the distinction, and not only were them- 
selves present on the appointed day, but no 
doubt influenced others to attend. ‘Moreover, 
they pitched right in, mixing with the crowd, 
supervising and judging the contests and in 
various other ways contributing to the success 
of the occasion. In short, they considered 
themselves, for the day, at least, as belonging 
to the French “staff,” and acted accordingly. 
Thus it will be seen that this feature of the 
plan is in itself well worth while, as a factor 
in building up good will. 

Each judge was supplied with a red silk rib- 

bon badge, with the word “JUDGE” in big 
type at the top, followed by: “Open House 
Day, Saturday, March 8, 1930, French Lum- 
ber Co.” 
_ A few days before the big day, the farmer 
judges were sent a second letter, inviting them 
to be present to partake of a good luncheon 
at 11:30 a. m., thus enabling them to receive 
their badges and get instructions before the 
arrival of the main crowd for the afternoon 
festivities, the celebration taking place on a 
Saturday. 

The big features of the event, from the starid- 
point of the public, were the exhibits, which 
were attractively displayed in the company’s 
shed, especially decorated and electric-lighted 
for the occasion. Mr. French had succeeded in 
assembling quite a number of special exhibits 
of an interesting and educational character. 
Believing that these exhibits would be espe- 
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a - 
cially interesting to the school children of the 
community, Mr. French sent an advance letter 
to the superintendent of schools, extending a 
special invitation to all pupils to attend and 
suggesting that they come on the morning of 
“Open House Day,” thus avoiding the after- 
noon crowds and having a better opportunity 





This complete minia- 
ture model farmstead 
was a “star” feature 
at Open House Day 
of the French Lum- 
ber Co., Hawarden, 
Iowa. Young and old 
alike manifested in- 
terest im inspecting 
the eleven tiny farm 
buildings shown, as 
well as the fences and 
other embellishments. 








to study the educational exhibits, which in- 
cluded the following: 

Section of a fir log, 605 years old. 

Miniature red cedar closet, lined with aro- 
matic cedar. 


Samples of 14 different woods made up 
into panels, one of these being a red cedar 
panel 3 feet wide. 





Raw rock from which cement and plaster 
are made. 

Forty-three different kinds of woods, in 
both varnished and natural stages. 

An electrically operated cow, one-half ac- 
tual size, in a stall. 

Iowa corn stalk display, showing wallboard 
made of that material. 








A big lump of anthracite coal, somewhat 
larger than a bushel basket, 

A new display of 40 kinds of woods, pre- 
pared by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for display in schools. 

An interesting display of Celotex products, 
made from the fiber of sugar cane. 

Finally, and perhaps the most interesting 
of all, a complete model farm, showing 11 


miniature buildings, fences, 
etc. 

The children came in good numbers and were 
much interested in what they saw. When they 
grow up, and are buying lumber and other 
building. materials for themselves, they are not 
likely to forget the French Lumber Co. 


The displays were arranged along a “one 
way traffic street,” in the shed, with exhibits 
on both sides for 150 feet. The exhibit booths 
were well decorated, and the “street” illumi- 
nated with colored electric lights, making a 
very attractive ensemble. Traffic was routed 
along this street of exhibits, with plenty of 
signs directing people to the various contests, 
coffee and other refreshments, etc. 


No attempt was made to sell goods during 
open house day, this being purely a good will 
proposition. It was the consensus, both of the 
judges and the visitors, that this was the big- 
gest and best of any of the nine annual open 
house days that have been held thus far by 
the French Lumber Co. 

The event was thoroughly advertised by use 
of liberal space in the local newspaper, as weil 
as a double-page center spread in the “Spirit 
of Hawarden” magazine, which goes each 
month to 2,500 farm homes. A much reduced 
reproduction of this spread appears on opposite 
page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Short 
“readers” sprinkled among the local news items 
in the Hawarden newspaper, for a couple of 
weeks preceding the celebration, also served to 
excite popular interest in the coming event. 

All in all, it was a “big day,” and when the 
last guest had departed, Mr. French drew a 
long breath and said something that sounded 
like, “Some job! but, by Golly, it was worth it, 
and we'll put on a still bigger one next year.” 


trees, 


driveways 


Broadcasts Radio Talk About Lumber 


St, Louis, Mo., March 17.—That the lumber- 
men of St. Louis are wide-awake and on the 
lookout for opportunities to place their wares 
before the public in a dignified but at the same 
time in a thorough and far-reaching manner 
has again been demonstrated by Julius Seidel, 
president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of 
this city. Last Thursday night, March 13, he 
put over one of the snappiest and most meaty 
talks on lumber through St. Louis radio sta- 
tion KWK that has ever been put on the air. 
He first referred to the fact that the public 
often has used lumber without being fully in- 
formed as to the inherent worth of each kind 
—that is, where and where not to use, and the 
merits of one species as compared to another. 
He described briefly the texture and growth 
of woed and spoke of the desirable use of the 


various kinds of commercial woods. In this 
connection he said: 
For posts, pergolas, and trellises: Califor- 


nia redwood, cedar, red cypress, or heart fir; 
for exterior finish: California redwood, red 
cypress, vertical grain fir and California sugar 
pine in heart quality, or near heart, are rec- 
ommended. Now these same woods are also 
recommended for inside work, but the grade 
can be of an inferior and cheaper kind, and 
for this work yellow and western pine are 
also adapted. Regard must be shown for the 
resistance to abuse—whether the wood is a 
long fibered or short fibered snappy grain, 
whether dense, hard or soft. A pitchy spe- 
cies is objectionable on faces exposed to heavy 
sun rays—pitch will ooze out and cause runs. 
Regard should be had for finished effects de- 
sired by staining or varnishing or enameling. 

You note that I speak particularly of the 
most commercial woods, but the same thought 
can and should be applied with equal force 
to such woods as oak, poplar, gum, birch, or 
other so-called hardwoods. The foregoing 
Statement applies largely to what is termed 
the finish and factory grades. The greater 
volume of softwood lumber, however, is used 
in construction work, and for that work the 
best adapted and most modestly priced are 
Douglas fir and yellow pine for joist, timber 
and sheathing purposes. The matter of 
Strength is the first requisite in construction 





work and that is determined by grain and 
kind or size or knots and how located. A 
knot which is a cross section of a limb or 
branch in the tree trunk should not be objec- 
tionable and in fact is not hurtful for many 
general purposes. Knotty panels are getting 
to be quite the rage for certain effects in 
interiors. 

To make cheaply priced sap grades as en- 
during as heart grades, wood impregnation is 
strongly recommended. A good wood pre- 
servative is probably the most economical in- 
vestment you can make when long life and 
endurance or permanence of wood are a con- 
sideration. But that is not all. If the proper 
preservative is used, it not only prevents 
decay but resists and defies attacks of ter- 
mites (often called white ants) and vermin 
and further makes the wood fire-resisting. It 
leaves the lumber in its original color and 
admits of painting or staining schemes as it 
would in its original untreated state. 


He then recounted briefly the salient points 
to be considered for intended purposes, as fol- 
lows: 

First: The element of strength, 
for construction purposes. 

Second: The quality or grade best adapted 
for the work. This relates to defects such 
as knots, checks and sap, which are not hurt- 
ful for sheathing, underfloors, boxing and sim- 
ilar uses. 

Third: Resistance to wear or abuse. 

Fourth: Regard for uses, whether ex- 
teriors or interiors, and the resistance to the 
elements and decay. Knowing the effect of 
the sun or of moisture on the surface by 
causing checks or grain raising. 


From the Artistic Viewpoint 
In making these practical suggestions, how- 
ever, Mr. Seidel did not overlook the artistic 
viewpoint, in connection with which he said: 
Lumber must be considered also for its 
artistry and that refers to the interiors. The 
color scheme, the design of grain, suscepti- 
bility to treatment by stains and varnish, 
paint, or enamel, are the glorious part of our 
business, the human side where pride in, the 
article enters into the merchandising. 
Nothing that I can find can duplicate the 


if used 


color schemes in the many woods in which 
America’s forests are so prolific—the delicate 
natural tints that harmonize in the room’s 
surrounding and setting. Then the distinc- 
tive flower of grain, each wood a masterpiece 
and individualistic, has revered it, as it is a 
natural product and next to the love of forest, 
love of wood will always be inherent. 


He briefly spoke of the facilities provided by 
the organized lumber industry for supplying nec- 
essary information to present and prospective 
users of wood. He spoke of the Building In- 
dustries Exhibit Bureau in the Arcade Build- 
ing in St. Louis, the purpose of which is to 
educate the public on building work and to 
attract public interest in home building. He 
said there is nothing intricate or mysterious 
about materials or construction if the adage of 
“Every man to his trade” is observed, and 
closed his interesting talk with these sugges- 
tions : 

‘There are responsible men or companies in 
all lines of material appertaining to building 
work. They court your good will and their 
advice means a money saving to anybody who 
avails himself of the opportunity. There are 
lumber companies with experienced organiza- 
tions who offer you their aid or help for a 
correct decision of your needs. Avail your- 
self of this service; in short, “look before you 
leap.” Lumber today is offered in greater 
assortment, in more species and qualities 
. properly seasoned, than ever before. There is 
a kind or a grade to fit the purse of everyone 
and we welcome the opportunity to be of 
service to you in your decision when using 
lumber. 





THE LARGEST BURR OAK tree in the middle 
West, and probably one of the largest in the 
entire United States, is located about three 
miles west and one-half mile north of War- 
saw, Ind., and measures 21 feet in circumfer- 
ence. The tree is at least 400 years old. The 
Warsaw chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
has sponsored a movement to purchase the 
tree and a few feet of adjacent land, give 
the tree immediate surgical attention, and to 
build a fence around it. 
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New and Replaced Farm Fence Offers 


Careful Investigations Show That a Large Percentage 


There is one big opportunity for constructive business-building effort 
on the part of retail lumber dealers that is being overlooked in almost 
every part of the country, and that is the need of more and better farm 
fences. During the ten years preceding 1920 dealers sold a very satis- 
factory amount of fence—probably twice as much as they have sold in 
the years which have followed. As an example, Prof. E, C. Young, of 
Purdue University, in speaking before the Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia, said: “On thirty good farms in the best 
agricultural area in Indiana about half as much fence has been built per 
year since 1920 as was built per year during the previous 10-year period. 
About 10 percent of the fence on these farms is now worthless and much 
more will become so, as the fence built from 1910 to 1920 becomes worn 
out. The situation on the average farm is undoubtedly much worse.” 


Apparently, from this statement, there is a double opportunity for the 
lumber dealer. There is undoubtedly just as great a need for new fence 
in 1930, if not even greater, than there was in the decade ending 1920, 
and in addition to this a very large percentage of the fence built during 
that period is now practically worthless and needs replacing. 


Further confirmation of the advantages of pushing fence sales was 
brought out by F. A. Lyman, managing director of the Farm Fence 
Institute, Chicago, in his address before the recent convention of the 
Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 
who said: 





There is a tremend- 
ous immediate market 
for farm fence, due to 
the neglect of fences 
during the last ten 
years. The fences 
which you sold by the 
hundreds of rods dur- 
ing the boom period 
are wearing out and 
must be replaced. 
Then, too, very few 
farms have ever been 
adequately fenced for 
the most efficient and 
profitable operation. 
The new systems of 
livestock production, 
the sanitary method 
of hog raising, the ro- 
tation of beef cattle 








ee 


That is an absolute fact, because for one thing fence makes it Possible 
to maintain and increase the fertility of the soil, and thereby increage 
profits. Farm income is based on one thing, generally speaking, and 
that is, crops raised. And primarily that is a matter of soil fertility, 
Without crops the farmer is not going to get money, and without 
money you are not going to get sales. 


Comprehensive Survey of Fence Needs 


Some months ago the Farm Fence Institute, of which Mr. Lyman, 
whose remarks have just been quoted, is managing director, made a 
comprehensive survey of the fencing situation in the United States. In 
making this survey representative areas in the several States were taken, 
ranging from scattered individual farms, groups of farms, and school 
districts, up to whole townships. In all cases the number of farms and 
their location are sufficient to paint a reliable picture of fence conditions 
in the State. A complete summary of results of this survey is presented 
in the table at the bottom of this page for Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Ohio. 

This table is well worth careful study by every retail lumber dealer. 
It shows that practically one-third of all the wire fence in the country is 
in bad condition and needs replacing—in other words, it has reached a 
point in depreciation where repairs can not be profitably made. Investi- 
gations made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate that the figures in 
total and by States are 
practically correct. 

In the analysis 
shown in the table, 
“good” means fence in 
all stages of preserva- 
tion at which it is cap- 
able of serving its 
original purpose with 
reasonable repair costs. 
“Poor” is fence which 
no longer can be de- 
pended on to turn 
stock without an ex- 
cessive amount of re- 
pairs, and is in need of 
immediate replace- 
ment. Therefore the 
column headed “Total 








and dairy cows on 
pastures to increase 
the yield of grass, 
and the realization of 
the value of having 
the entire farm fence 
hog and sheep tight to 
enable livestock to be turned loose in every field, all mean more fence. 

Then, too, did you ever stop to think of fences in the terms of com- 
Ppanionate sales? Yes, perhaps you did. You think that the sale of 
fence calls also for a wire stretcher and several pounds of staples, a 
post hole digger, a few 4x4’s for braces and maybe a sack of cement. 
That is all true, but did you ever stop to think that a sale of fencing 
material should also help to sell—not immediately but eventually— 
that same farmer a group of hog houses, brooder and poultry houses, 
material for remodeling the home, cement for feeding floors etc.? 


The retail lumber dealer who fails to help a customer protect his sheep from danger on the 
highway is overlooking a real opportunity. Thousands of dollars’ worth of livestock is killed on 
highways annually for lack of adequate fencing 


percent of poor wire” 
is the one of prime in- 
terest to every dealer 
who would welcome 
more action 
ience department. 

In Indiana, well known as one of the best fenced States in the Union, 
we find that Prof. Young, quoted at the beginning of this article, who 
found 10 percent of worthless wire on thirty choice farms, was quite 
correct in saying that “the situation on the average farm is undoubtedly 
much worse.” The 27.8 percent of poor wire shown in the table indicates 
it to be nearly three times worse. Yet Indiana has less “poor” wire than 
any area surveyed except Osage County, Kansas, which has 26.3 percent. 





FENCE SURVEY BY 
wee ma ot 
= 23 of of 
* > & > we 8 KIND 
o> a> Ei .™ (Percent of Total) 
2h bE =% 4% Barb Woven Other 
PO ob s6 se amee amen 2,298 17,016 192 1,418 10.1 86.6 2.5 
Kansas— 
PT siedegncveen eo 2,480 15,560 207 1,295 38.1 30.56 31.2 
Dickinson Co. ..........- 2,120 12,880 177 1,073 45.0 30.2 25.0 
CM. crevsrevecdoceue 3,200 14,320 246 1,101 95.0 6.9 tees 
DEE gee cedvstocacdtocee 4,687 34,286 104 764 11.4 85.0 3.4 
GED. si.ccencscescennce 2,943 19,715 155 1,037 45.7 53.4 .... 
Nebraska— 
GO. ower en e6e 8.000 1,033 4,320 172 720 83.4 16.5 
Lancaster Co. .........+:. 692 3,500 115 584 49.7 60.8 
BE EL “ccnsdiveesosccoes 840 3,940 140 658 76.7 B44 cseo 
SEE Sho eV e cesteccctocteccad 1,631 12,678 126 974 19.2 74.0 6.8 


STATES, SHOWING KIND, EXTENT AND CONDITION 


~~ a , wu od 
aS Barb Woven ° 5 Average Livestock per Farm* 
L 8 
ea CONDITION at on & 
mo (Percent of Total) a5 a n a $$ & 
°8 $e 2 Bee 
7, be Good Poor Good Poor eo 5 = a wt & 
0.9 0.9 9.2 68.0 18.6 27.8 19.4 69.2 9.6 4.8 136 
3.0 21.6 16.5 20.7 9.8 26.3 4.00 51.5 58.0 4.7 335 
15.5 18.3 26.8 21.3 9.0 35.8 IBS 37.5. .:.« 8 Oe 
9.4 55.0 40.0 2.5 2.2 42.4 tS 6262... BS Oe 
9.1 2.1 9.4 63.2 22.8 33.2 7:9 14.1 17.4 2.0 186 
6.8 13.7 32.2 40.9 12.4 44.6 28.6 9.4 8.1 7.8 216 
35.2 24.1 58.9 8.4 7.9 66.8 10.6 4.1 1.3 4.8 3287 
24.4 13.7 36.1 28.2 22.3 58.4 13.0 16.6 war? ee. ee 
10.2 22.4 653.4 14.4 10.1 60.5 8.0 37.0 oe) Seen awe 
10.9 11.1 8.1 62.2 21.8 29.9 8.5 59.0 10.0 2.0 213 


*Note the fact that the more livestock the smaller the percentage of “poor” fence, 
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And Indiana can still contend for “best fenced” honors by showing 86.6 
percent of its fences to be of woven wire, the highest figure on the list, 
as compared with 30.5 percent for Osage County. This latter county, by 
the way, lives up to its name by showing almost 20 percent of hedge 
fence. 

In Nebraska, where the university athletic teams are known as the 
“Cornhuskers,” we find that Saline County, at least, lives up to the name. 
With 35.2 percent of the farm boundaries absolutely unfenced, and with 
only 16.5 percent of its fence made of woven wire, and nearly half of 
that worthless, there is small chance to employ that seemingly lazy but 
really efficient method of corn harvest known as “hogging down.” It is 
more than mere coincidence that this county shows only one hog to 42 
acres of land. 

With more than a third of its farm boundaries unfenced, five-sixths 
of its fence barb wire, and two-thirds of all the fence “gone by” beyond 
repair, Saline County, Nebraska, represents a well-nigh virgin territory 
for the dealer in fence. In contrast with its low per-acre population of 
livestock, it is significant to note that the livestock figures for the Kansas 
county shows the lowest percentage of poor fence. 

Osage County, Kansas, has a hog for every 4 acres instead of 42, a 
cow or steer for every 5 acres instead of 16, and a sheep for every 3% 
acres instead of 132. In poultry there’is no great difference between the 
two counties, but in the other two members of the famous “cow, sow and 
hen” prescription for prosperity, Saline County is woefully weak. 


Livestock Means the Need of More Fence 


This relation between the type and condition of fence and the amount 
of livestock is too important to overlook. There are inconsistencies, such 
as Michigan with 85 percent woven wire and only 33 of poor wire having 
but one “cow critter” to 13 acres and a hog to 7, while Minnesota with 
only 53 percent woven and 44 percent poor wire has a “critter” to every 
5 acres and a hog for only 1.6 acres. Yet even these inconsistencies 
largely disappear in the light of geography, soil and climate. 

Although the column “Total of poor wire” has been mentioned as of 
prime interest to the fence dealer, as denoting an immediate, in fact 
urgent, market, it is by no means the whole market. Barb wire has its 
uses as an adjunct to woven wire, but by itself it means nothing to hog 
or sheep raising. Wherever these animals are or should be raised—and 
there are few places where at least a few of them will not enhance farm 
profits—all barb wire, regardless of its condition, should be replaced by 
or combined with woven wire. The same may be said of rail, hedge and 
most stone fences. Consequently, the fence market properly consists of 
the total percent of all these kinds plus the percent of poor woven wire. 
Thus, the replacement market becomes in percent of present fence 
roddage: 

Indiana, 32 percent; Osage County (Kan.), 79.3; Dickinson County 
(Kan.), 78.7; Trego County (Kan.), 97.5; Michigan, 36.8; Minnesota, 
59.1; Saline County (Neb.), 91.6; Lancaster County (Neb.), 71.8; 








A common sight, the result of 10 years’ neglect of fences and farm 
buildings. The landowner’s capital is dwindling away 


Otoe County (Neb.), 85.6; Ohio, 47.8. Certainly, the saturation point 
for fencing is a long way off! 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S investigations of the farm fence ques- 
tion, in the interest of the retail lumber dealer, an effort was made to 
collect data on the advantages of fence (and particularly wire fence) 
and the real need for both new fence and replacements. Confirmation of 
Mr. Lyman’s figures, presented on the opposite page, were received 
from Ivan D. Wood, State extension engineer of the department 


of Fence Constructed Ten Years Ago Needs to Be Rebuilt 


of agricultural engineering of the University of Nebraska; J. I. Falconer, 
of the department of rural economics of the Ohio university; I. D. Mayer, 
assistant in agricultural engineering at Purdue university, and several 
others. 

H. B. White, agricultural engineer at the University of Minnesota, 
considers that there is great need of improvement in farm fences in his 
State. In discussing the situation he said: “There is no question but 








A well made fence, giving many years of profit-making service to the 
farm operator 


what the fencing situation is considered distressing in Minnesota, owing, 
probably, to the rather depressed condition of agriculture throughout this 
section. The fact that the farmers are now buying steel fence posts, 
which are delivered to the farms, probably makes clear that one problem 
that is influencing the present situation is that of farm labor. In pre- 
vious times the fence posts were gotten out in the winter by rather cheap 
help working perhaps for board only. Owing to the fact that this help 
is now employed to a considerable extent in industry, there is not this 
system of keeping up fences, and the situation is quite unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. White’s explanation of the conditions in Minnesota makes the 
opportunity for the lumber dealer more apparent. 

J. A. Hodges, of the agricultural economics department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, has made a most exhaustive study of farm 
fences, including their need, their durability etc. His information was 
obtained from an almost endless number of reliable sources, and he has 
given the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN permission to quote from his findings. 


Dealers Should Be Posted on Fence 


The retail lumber dealer who has never made much of a feature of 
selling fence, as well as the dealer who has never handled fence, needs to 
get thoroughly posted on the kind of fence which is best suited to the 
needs of his customers, and then be in a position to tell not only the many 
advantages of a good fence, but also its probable life, cost of mainte- 
nance etc. Much of this information may be had from the following ex- 
cerpts from Mr, Hodges’ survey. 

In enumerating the characteristics of a good fence, Mr. Hodges em- 
phasizes the following points: First—Service. (1) Adaptability to pur- 
pose for which intended; (2) turn livestock without injury. Second— 
Economy. (1) Reasonable first cost; (2) low depreciation; (3) ease 
of maintenance; (4) occupation of minimum land. Third—Appearance. 
(1) Attractive materials; (2) good workmanship; (3) easily cleared 
fence rows. In further elaboration on the cost of maintenance, he enu- 
merates five items which should be given careful consideration: (1) 
Interest charge on money invested; (2) annual depreciation charges; 
(3) repairs; (4) interest on the value of the land which is covered by 
fence rows and from which the farmer derives comparatively little or in 
some cases no benefit; and (5) expense of keeping down weeds. 

A study of the different kinds of fence used in various localities is im- 
portant, so that the dealer will know what types of fence will be most 
in demand in his particular locality. The figures, which come mainly 
from the middle West, show that 84 percent of all the fence used in the 
western Dakotas, western Nebraska, western Kansas and northern Min- 
nesota is of barbed and smooth wire; 63 percent of the fence used in the 
eastern Dakotas, eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas and southern Minne- 
sota is of this type, while the other States using this fence in decreasing 
quantities are Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio in the order named. 

On the other hand, Ohio is the leading State using wide woven wire, 
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60 percent of all its fence being of this type, the other States following 
in this order: Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 
Very little of this type of fence is used in Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Minnesota. 

The largest user of narrow woven wire with barbed wires is Missouri, 
49 percent of its fence being of this kind, followed by Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 





Relative Amount of Service Given by Different Weights of Woven 


Wire Fabric No.of Average 
Size of Wire Esti- Life 
mates Years 
eS So ead oo a) oh alk lea i wig aig pina e hae ake 637 21.1 
No. 7 top, No. 9 bottom, No. 11 or 12 laterals and stays 35 20.3 
No. 9 top and bottom, No. 10 laterals and stays...... 73 18.9 
No. 9 top and bottom, No. 11 laterals and stays...... 490 17.5 
No. 9 top and bottom, No. 12 laterals and stays...... 349 17.4 
No. 9 top and bottom, No. 11 laterals, No. 12 stays... 53 17.7 
No. 10 top and bottom, No. 11 laterals and stays...... 23 16.7 
No. 11 top and bottom, No, 12 laterals and stays...... 43 14.6 
No. 12 top and bottom, No. 14 laterals and stays...... 46 12.7 


Relative Amount of Service in Years Given by Different Widths of 
Woven Wire Fabric 


Height of fence, inches.... 26 32 36 39 42 47 55 
Oe ee eee 206 214 19 247 42 865 156 
Pe ES: bn chs cecennes 17.2 17.0 183 18.8 19.9 18.9 21.7 





consin, the eastern Dakotas, eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, southern 
Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, the western Dakotas, western Nebraska, 
western Kansas and northern Minnesota. Ohio uses very little of this 
type of fence, only 4 percent of its entire consumption. 

In considering the type of fence to be used, the farmer is naturally 
interested in securing the kind that will cause the least loss of tillable 
land. Should the fence run between two pasture fields, of course practi- 
cally no land would be lost, but when it divides two cultivated fields the 
width of the strip of land made untillable varies with the type of fence 
used. The most expensive fence is a hedge, which renders 7.6 feet 
untillable on either side, while the most economical is the woven wire, 
using but 3.29 feet on either side. Slightly more allowance must be made 
for barbed wire—3.42 feet. t 

Many more rods of fence are used on a small farm, proportionately, 
than on the larger farms. Based on figures secured from nearly 2,000 
farms of various sizes, running from 100 to 1,500 acres, it is found that 
farms of 100 acres use about seven rods of fence per acre, farms of 500 





acres four and a half rods to the acre, while the larger farms use only 
about two rods of fence to the acre. 

Another interesting feature shown by this survey is the number of 
gates used. The smaller farms use one gate to about 60 rods of fencing, 
while the larger farms use one gate to about 100 rods. 

About 36 percent of all the fence used on farms is alongside roads, 22 
percent on line divisions, and 35 percent for inside purposes. 

One of the things in which both the dealer and his customers are most 
interested is the life-anticipation of various types of fence. The figures 
show that where No. 9 wire is used throughout, the life is considerably 
greater than where a combination of wires of various sizes is used. The 
details of this survey are well worth studying and the complete figures 
are given in the opposite table. 

Another interesting study is the average life of fence posts, where 
various kinds of woods are used. While some may be expected to last 
only six or seven years, others will stand up twenty to thirty years, 
These figures are also shown in the following table: 


Average Life of Various Kinds of Fence Posts 


Kind of Post Years Kind of Post Years 
ee go tra. di eek ine 10.5 
NS OFT T TC CTC CT CO 23.8 a Pee aa 10.3 
i i send weburehe eoedn 20.5 DE an ass as 6 te Gh afiree'e es 9.1 
EE | 9.6.0.6 2 Oon ehinne tne os 17.4 FCCP Te eter 8.9 
RN is Wo ws a ws sohihage hee a 94 15.5 ME ,. Vetade int ccee ne eae weee 8.8 
gS ee ee 15.3 a ho ea at Ne ar 8.6 
Ce Per ee 14.8 DEE vocevendanseueuaes 7.0 
I En cw sida aee ee aa 14.3 SE . nemket ne eeeiiiaw<wa%e 6.2 
EL... 6b ke Weed @ de eck bie ee 11.5 Concrete (estimated)....... 48.0 
Me GE batocaceccde wes ~. 11.4 ND. ls Pie ee oka Sw ace 60k eee 36.3 
WP | Sc cae aca wane ofa ocala hark oe 11.2 Steel (estimated..)......... 29.9 


After a careful study of the facts set forth in this article it seems con- 
servative for the retail lumber dealer to figure that every acre in his 
territory is in need of two rods of. fence, after making allowance for 
duplication of ownership of farm boundary lines. This means 46,000 rods 
per township. Another estimate, calculated in a different way and em- 
bracing a partly different territory, showed the bad wire needing imme- 
diate replacement to be 44,500 rods per township. You can take your 
choice of these figures. Either way it is a pent-up market worth going 
after. 

It must be admitted that the only way to cash in on this market is to 
go out and awaken it. The demand is there, but it is asleep. It is time 
to set off the alarm clock. 


Lumbermen Can Do This 


Recently, an intelligent 
student of affairs said that 
if he were a lumberman, a 
timber owner or if he had 


health of the community. 
It is in a very true sense 
intelligent philanthropy. 


Nobody in the community 
can do more than the lum- 
berman to provide health- 


ful homes for the people, 
and if the lumberman 
sidesteps his opportunity 
many families will con- 





with the 
building business he 
would get in step with the ° 
movement led by scien- 
tists for lengthening men’s 
He declared that 
anybody could go out and 
sell homes on this proposi- 
tion. 

This, he said, is the lum- 
berman’s job, at the same 
time that it is his opportu- 
nity. Selling bright, sun- 
shiny, roomy and airy 
homes to the people 
around him will not only 
bring profit to the lumber- 
man, it will improve the 


any connection 


lives. 





Add Five Years to Your Life 


and to the happiness of your family and yourself by mov- 
ing into a sunshiny house, with high ceilings, many win- 
dows and wide open space on all sides. 

You don’t save money by living in a close, dark, un- 
ventilated house. Anyway, what good will money do you 
or your family after you are dead? 
folk who have lots of fresh air and sunshine have good 
health and live long. Children especially need an abund- 
ance of sunshine and pure air. Saving the lives of children 
lengthens the average human life. 
good health by building them a healthful home. That’s 


the best heritage you can leave them. 


Here’s to Your Health and Happiness 


Sunshine & Fresh Air Lumber Co. 


tinue to live in unsanitary 
homes and will pass on 
before their time. 

The world moves rap- 
idly these days. With air- 
planes, automobiles, radio, 
jazz and what not, folk 
need healthful homes to 
rest and recuperate in. 
The swifter the pace, the 
more urgent the need of 
good homes. This is the 
lumberman’s opportunity 
to convince the people of 
the need and the economy 
—in years added to their 
lives—of roomy, healthful 


Science shows that 


Give your little ones 
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Do You Know This Man? 


PorTtLAND, OreE., March 15.—The Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of this city, recently has received the 
following letter from John Forest, 433 Peter 
Street, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: 

Do you know of a man by the name of Emil 
Forest out West? He is 45 years old, tall and 
light. He left here years ago for the West to 
work in a lumber yard, dry kiln plant or saw- 
mill. We haven’t heard from him since. His 
prother, Eli, just died and we would like to 
get in touch with him. Any information you 
may give me will be greatly appreciated. 
Thank you. 

L. G. Evans, manager, advises that his com- 
pany has no record of Emil Forest and suggests 
that if this notice comes under the eye of any 
one who does have this information that it will 
be helpful if it will be passed on to this inquirer 
at Sturgeon Bay. 


Russia Buys Swedish Machinery 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—The Mill En- 
gineering & Supply Co., here, has just received 
word from its connections in Sweden that rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Government have 
recently purchased more than $4,000,000 worth 
of Swedish gang saw machinery for delivery 


of shingles. D. King, sales manager, advises 
that these will be marketed under the name 
of Chateau Edgwood shingles. Mr. King is a 
recent addition to the personnel of the organ- 
ization, having’ been formerly sales manager 
of the Joseph Chew Shingle Co. Under his 
direction the sales force is being fully organ- 
ized and it is the intention to provide customers 
with high grade stock, good service and help- 
ful advertising. Mr. King says that he is 
looking for suitable representatives in nearly 
all sections, as he expects to cover a wide range 
of territory both in Canada and in the United 


States. ee £7 NN 


Bringing the Redwoods to the People 


Hotiywoop, Cauir., March 15.—Thousands 
of visitors to the Building Arts and Crafts 
Exhibit which has recently been established 
for exhibitors of building materials have mar- 
veled at what is said to be the largest oil paint- 
ing ever made of.the famous redwood forests 
of California, and which occupies an important 
place among the 140 displays. Viewed from a 


distance, the streams of sunlight penetrating to 
the colorful trunks of the giants of the forest 
and the natural tints give the picture a true 
The depth of the picture, 


semblance of reality. 








Bob Symonds standing alongside of large painting of a redwood forest 


as soon as possible, which will be used in fur- 
therance of the 5-year industrial expansion 
program inaugurated by the Soviet Union. A 
delegation of representatives of that country 
recently visited the Swedish gang mills in oper- 
ation at Tacoma and Olympia. 


Impressed With Piling Machines 


_SEATTLE, Wasu., March 15.—Representa- 
tives of Amtorg Trading Co., which is the pur- 
chasing agent for Soviet Russia, recently vis- 
ited the mill of Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., 
where they made a careful inspection of the 
operations of the Hilke lumber pilers so suc- 
cessfully used by that company, and expressed 
themselves as being very favorably impressed 
with the machines. They expect to find use 
for many of these pilers in the various Soviet 
lumber industrial plants. 


Establishes Own Brand of Shingles 


‘Vancouver, B. C., March 15.—Its contract 
with the Creo-Dipt Co. by which it was to 
supply that concern with its entire output of 
Edgwood shingles, having expired, the B. C. 
Red Cedar Shingle Co., of this city, has under- 
taken to introduce and establish its own brand 


showing the trees in the distance, gives a vivid 
presentation to those who have never been in 
the redwood districts of the North. 

_ According to Bob Symonds, manager of the 
exhibit which is located at 169 North La Brea 
Avenue, in the heart of the style center and 
rapidly-expanding business district of southern 
California, the painting was made in a redwood 
center of northern California, and is an exact 
reproduction in every detail. It took months 
of patient effort for the artist to reproduce on 
canvas this beauty spot of timber land which 
is becoming famous as a bit of visualized his- 
tory of the lumber industry. 

Further to enhance the splendor of the pic- 
ture, a wide redwood frame in natural color 
encircles the production. As there are a num- 
ber of lumber firms and manufacturers having 
displays in the building, the interest of the 
visitors is increased by the painting which was 
brought down to Hollywood for the express 
purpose of bringing the forest to the people 
who can not go to the forest. 

The Building Arts and Crafts Exhibit is 
planned to be a permanent institution where 
visitors may gather whatever information they 
desire regarding home building and furnishing, 
free of charge, and without obligating them in 
any way but enabling them to contact the ex- 
hibitors whose products they wish to buy. 


ews of the West Coast 


Organize New Machinery Concern 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 15.—Organization 
of a new company which will retain an old, es- 
tablished name, by leading lumber companies, 
allied industries, and individuals of the Pacific 
Northwest was announced today by officials of 
the Stetson-Ross Machine Co., large manufac- 
turer of woodworking machinery here. Defi- 
nite plans for expansion have been outlined 
and the plant at 3204 First Avenue South will 
be enlarged as needed. Organization of the 
new company was engineered by E. D. Kings- 
ley, president of the West Oregon Lumber Co., 
of Linnton, Ore., a past president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


W. T. Pritchard is president of the new 
company; Gerald Frink, of the Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle,-vice president; M. L. 
Veatch, of Seattle, secretary, and A. A. Gard- 
ner, Pacific coast manager for Henry Disston 
& Sons, Seattle, treasurer. Mr. Frink has 
been elected chairman of the board which con- 
sists of A. H. Onstad, chief engineer of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; H. C. 
Hilke, general superintendent, Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co.; J. W. Thompson, 
general manager of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co. Port Gamble; A. A. Gardner, 
W. T. Pritchard and E. D. Kingsley. 


Reorganization of the company completes a 
tieup with many of the large lumber companies 
in the Northwest and the Stetson-Ross Ma- 
chine Co. which manufactures planers and other 
woodworking machinery. Through it the com- 
pany will benefit from the experience of lead- 
ing engineers in the lumber industry. The 
plant is the only one of its kind west of the 
Mississippi River and officials of the company 
anticipate an increased distribution of its ma- 
chines within a few years. The company’s 
products, outside of Pacific coast mills, are 
widely used in the pine districts of Oregon, 
Washington, and California. The Canadian 
Northwest, Alaska, and the Philippine Islands 
are also among the concern’s customers. 


The Stetson-Ross Machine Co. has estab- 
lished a one-price policy for the new firm. In 
other words, member companies of the firm 
will pay the same for their machinery as will 
be paid by outsiders. The company is inde- 
pendent and not subsidiary to any other con- 
cern, 

The plant of the company covers approxi- 
mately an acre of ground on First Avenue, 
South, and is valued at about $250,000. From 
seventy-five to 150 men are generally employed 
by the company. 

The stockholders who form the new com- 
pany are as follows: 


West Oregon Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore.; 
Myron C. Woodard, Portland, Ore.; Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Nettleton 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Clayton Philbrick, 
manager cutter head department, Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Seattle, Wash.; Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; Eclipse Mill Co., 
Everett, Wash.; Pacific National Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Henry Disston & Sons, Seattle, 
Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; A. H. Onstad, chief engineer, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Carlisle Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash.; 
Walton Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash.; 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; 
Springer Mill Co., Olympia, Wash.; H. C. Hilke, 
general superintendent, Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash.; Cascade 
Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash.; Bolcom-Canal 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Westwood Lum- 
ber Co., Wheeler, Ore.; Charles S. Wills, Seattle 
Hardware Co., Seattle, Wash.; Samuel E. 
Hayes, Seattle, Wash.; Bess B. Stetson, Seattle, 
Wash.; Gerald Frink, president, Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle, Wash.; M. L. Veatch, 
secretary, Seattle, Wash.; and W. T. Pritchard, 
president, Seattle, Wash. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasaincton, D. C., March 17.—Fellowing is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended March 8, 1930, and for 


es 


ten weeks ended that date, covering mills: whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden. 


tical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 








ONE WEEE No, of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association.......... sbSticude 135 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... oe See 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 60 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 13 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 46 
California Redwood Association............+:. 13 
iD ii cccnees obededame oe P 409 
woods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 189 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 
I ee a ee een wai eee ie 208 
rt cideudaee odeben ween teeeeeu ° 598 
TEN WEEKES No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association.......... pekbuceaia - 1,303 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 1,150 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 587 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 247 








Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 85 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 264 
North Carolina Pine Association......... iouns 420 
California Redwood Association............. ° 136 
i no a ki abe sh ca be eae See > eae ece 4,192 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 1,878 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 26 
BOems MOTE WOOES .ccccccccecce peodneodaeee « 2,142 
ED Ria os aloo adhe oe hin oa maid drei - 6,070 


Percent 
of 1929 


93 
102 


Production 
59,292,000 
120,060,000 
33,755,000 
4,431,000 
1,818,000 
2,315,000 
6,363,000 
6,584,000 


234,618,000 


31,801,000 
6,428,000 


38,229,000 
272,847,000 


S8aesy 


eelag gl 


549,563,000 
965,029,000 
238,894,000 
66,537,000 
18,163,000 
36,349,000 
55,096,000 
67,971,000 


1,997,607,000 
283,729,000 
80,149,000 


363,378,000 
2,361,485,000 


selge gl keegesess 


Orders 
56,049,000 
104,351,000 
35,107,000 
12,983,000 
2,953,000 
737,000 
4,356,000 
5,933,000 


222,469,000 


24,003,000 
3,016,000 


27,019,000 


249,488,000 


551,250,000 
941,378,000 
305,724,000 
192,507,000 
38,795,000 
"19,039,000 
42,092,000 
64,857,000 


2,155,642,000 


274,125,000 
41,097,000 


315,222,000 


Percent 

Shipments of 1929 
54,390,000 89 
110,229,000 90 
35,939,000 86 
12°125,000 82 
3,697,000 75 
1'611,000 100 
5,249,000 78 
7,559,000 103 
230,799,000 89 
30,039,000 81 
3'804,000 63 
33,843,000 “79 
264,642,000 87 
512,169,000 88 
952,450,000 88 
235,054,000 80 
184,573,000 79 
44,007,000 77 
17,666,000 72 
45,902,000 82 
60,123,000 105 

2,101,944,000 86 2, 

268,770,000 79 
43,657,000 69 
312,427,000 7? 
2,414,371,000 85 


2,470,864,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


3ze/83 3/9s8seeas 


2| segessae8 


gal aa 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks California Redwood 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 17.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross San Francisco, CAuir., March 15.—The fol- 
stock footage March 8, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: lowing information is summarized from the re- 

ieee - er Orders of | ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
NO. O Toss n e tocks— ay . ° 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent Association for the week ended March 8: 
Southern Pine Association..........ccseccececes 109 772,170,000 184,443,000 Redwo0d—— White- 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ 140 1,346,552,000 466,035,000 35 Percentof wood 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 75 1,115,559,000 138,632,000 12 : Feet production Feet 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... s 218,314,000 12,869,000 6 Production ..... 6,584,000 100 1,399,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.............. 180 971,027,000 233,056,000 24 gg seeeee 7,559,000 115 1,355,000 
a 
a + ANG ..ece ’ ’ * ’ ’ 

Southern Pine Barometer West Coast Analysis Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

, Shipments Orders 

New Or.eans, La., March 17.—For the week SEATTLE, WASH, March 15.—The West Coast Northern California*....... 3,488,000 2,350,000 
ended March 8, Saturday, 150 mills of total | Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- | Southern California*....... 1,347,000 1,846,098 
capacity of 1732 units (a unit representing | ing supplmentary analysis of domestic cargo ) heared pidertescteeh steph ine’ses 1,943'008 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to | business for the week ended March 1: I ich ds Gaara chats "672,000 194,000 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. Washington __ British 

and Oregon Columbia 7,559,000 5,933,000 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern - 

H iati 96 Mills 18 Mills *North and south of line running through 

Pine Association : Percent Percent Orders on hand first of : San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield 
3-year Actual week— a 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output California. ........ 70,869,764 2,383,238 tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 

Aver. 3 yrs.. .... 178,076,399 .... .... | Atlantic Coast..... 123,046,249 17,549,193 tAll other States and Canada. 

AOCUN .ncce: ---- 65,288,724 89.34 .... | Miscellaneous ..... 4,729,995 4,074,000 
Shipments* ... 2,816 ' 59,136,000 80.92 90.58 | 1 
Orders— TE cialveceWees 198,646,008 24,006,4 W 4 

Received* . 2,906 61,026,000 83.51 93.47 Cotuee soeetves— snsseare 90,000 estern Pine Summar Y 

On hand end a. OFTIM wccccecce » . . i 1 o AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

weekt ..... 10,503 220,563,000 .... .... Atlantic Coast... .: 8,975,625 8,266,483 (ipestal telagram ¢ 

*Orders were 103.20 percent of shipments Miscellaneous ..... 8,740 3,479,900 Portland, ORe., March 19.—The Western 

: . : Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- 
tOrders on hand at above 173% mills showed Total .. 25.099.042 11.825.483 ° ° ded 
gn My beteceseows atta — lows on operations during the week en 
an increase of 0.86 percent, or 1,890,000 feet | (ancellations— March 15: 
during the week. California ........ 309,140 60,255 . : 
Atlantic Coast..... 700,298 53,000 | Total number of mills reporting, 79: 
EE ss ccie” Sebadatds. ~ adxeonate Actual production for week...... $6,258,089 
Er eee ,733, 
Hemlock and Hardwood Total ..cccccccee 1,009,438 113,255 | Orders received ............ee.e0: 32,873,000 
Shipments— Report for 62 mills: 

Osuxosu, Wis., March 17—The Northern yy ny GE te ge ery a setane Operating capacity .............. 70,436,000 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- Miscellaneous ..... 651,025 1,022,000 | Average for 3 previous years..... 38,148,000 
ciation makes the following report for the week Actual production for week....... 35,842, 
ended March 8: ee ree 34,708,091 9,301,769 Report for 77 mills: 

Percent | Orders on hand end of Average production ............. 39,860,000 
of Ca- week— PT rere 137,800,000 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity yo: ange Saha Rt ties y By gts Stocks on hand March 15......... 1,122,331,000 
Capacity, 59 units*..12,474,000 210,000 100 antic Coast..... ’ ’ , ’ Identical mills reporting, 62: 
Actual production... 9,529,000 162,000 76 Miscellaneous ..... 4,087,710 6,531,000 iin ’ 
Gelars reseivess.... #791000 $1000 38 BO bina svcesxs 188,027,521 26,416,890 Operating capacity ............ 70,408.08 
Orders on hand..... 35,863,000 ...... me Total domestic cargo— Average for 3 previous years... ob 80, 
Hemlock— Orders on hand first of Week ended Week ended 
. i Viedee adele ona ewd 222,652,439 Mar.15,1930 Mar.16,1929 
Capacity, 79 units*..16,681,000 210,000 100 Orders received.......... 36,924,525 Actual prod. for week.35,842,000 39,283,000 
Actual production... 3,284,000 42,000 19 Cancellations ........... 1,122°693 Shipments ............. 35,288,000 42,885,000 
om eggs WR gos RR Shipments .............. 44,009,860 Orders received ........ 32°506,000 40,763,000 
Orders on hand..... 9,684,000 ../...  ., Unillied end of week... .314,444,411 Taenticel mills reporting, 37: 

*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 ; : ’ uction— ; 
feet is considered one unit. The production Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of Average for 3 prev fous yeara... ..$3,431 23% 
is board ag Re ori yong isi iets alias wholesale commodity prices has dropped 89.8 Mar.15,1930 Mar.16,1929 
struction work is included in total orders and | f0F the week ended March 12, 1930, from 90.1 | nfltea orders ....... 122,668,000 146,198,000 
shipments. for the week ended March 5, 1930. 













Gross stock on hand. .924,088,000 810,648,000 
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Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 



































id f ~ : . 
iden SEATTLE, had March ha West mont of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
ee gs crapper ts niga wnt mi 4 — — be the — — — 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 
fl ose , an ing selected from the complete list: ” 
erce : Plooring, 1x4 Shingles, Extra 
f 193s orders—during the week ended March 15 gave No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
2 these figures : S$1S81E,2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
78 Production 185,501,000 Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red 
84 Shipments ..154,270,000 16.8% under production pine fir No. 1 “C’ eg. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress 
81 Orders ...-157,572,000 15% under production New Haven, Conn...........s+. ewe $48.00 $36.00 vee So ste $6.50 . 
4 A group of 302 mills, whose production re- Poughkeepsie; Ne Y.ssssescceees i, ao goo Rg BAO eee 
56 ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as I he. Bicvesesaccsads . . $42.00 50.00 39.00 $80.00 80.00 5.90 rr 
87 follows : bw agg gd ER rrr at 49.00 Het aged 85.00 re eed 
=== verage weekly operating capacity . 295,312,000 ufllalo, « Decoccceseeessveses . sees e ° eoee ° eeee 
8] Average weekly cut for eleven weeks— Philadelphia, PAL lLLLLLLLLL 3800 4004000 Teo aT80 GTB «$8.00 
67 1929 weeereeeeeeeeccevvecereencs 206,511,000 Baltimore, Md. ........sccceees 40.00 50.00 35.00 75.00 socks ones esas 
43 eee 166,589,000 Ce, SE oc acucseede sae 45.00 50.00 satis eo0 aes 6.00 8.00 
“a Actual cut week ended March 15...211,495,000 pouneown —— cuveceisawaee yt Hee 45.00 ss se 3a +4 APY 
: : erre Mh iieweetesseeenané J x iuiteas ? .00 0 0 
77 A group of 212 mills, whose production for wilwaukee, Wis................ 40.00 43.00 48.00 80.00 a 5.00 ar 
the week ended March 15 was 184,398,000 feet, St. Louis, Mo............0.006 . 39.50 44.00 42.00 57.50 60.00 4.68 
reported distribution as follows: eS ee . 45.00 aan atau 68.00 Piet 5.20 
- Untitea St.Paul, ‘Minne. i865 50.00 48.00 nals 78.00 6.50 Tr 
78 Shipments Sudion yo ein >: SG In wine ewesaba ’ see ES ah ac Pag ; : 
82 , = LOS BBUOOE, COiieecccccvceceses Sees 34.00 34.00 65.00 5.00 ieee 
80 Bes 25,°* CORORSNS = SESTRESS ISTIC Sin Pome CONE........--- abst 28.00 28.00 55.00 4.80 
S cargo .. 48,261,000 46,761,000 228,393,000 Seattle, Wash. .....++sseeeeeee sere 20.00 18.00 45.00 3.50 
82 Export . 24,073,000 34,150,000 198,230,000 
os Local . 11,497,000 11,497,000... ‘ ‘ 7 . 
= 153,817,000 157,442,000 624,532,000 North Carolina Pine Southern Pine Costs 
A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- NorFroLk, Va., March 17—The North Caro- New Orteans, La., March 17.—The South- 
2 duction, shipments and orders are complete for ina Pine Association makes the following ern Pine Association’s cost statement for De- 
is 1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: analysis of figures from one hundred and thir- cember gives average cost per thousand feet, 
75 Week Average Average teen mills for the week ended March 8: board measure, of producing and shipping south- 
80 ended March first eleven first eleven Per- ern pine lumber, not including interest on loans 
—— i or a oct an tet Percent Percent cent or invested capital. This report—covering 83 
Production ..172,957,000 139,291,000 151,855,000 Aver.* Actual Ship- capital. is rep g 
Shipments ..144,204,000 132,812,000 149,289,000 fjon— Feet Output Output ments. mills operating 11614 units that produced 172,- 
Product p Pp 
Orders ..... 149,401,000 133,469,000 162,618,000 Average* ..16,593,000 te i % 776,724 feet—shows that the average total cost 
© fol- ae so r+ oe . per thousand feet for that month was $28.65. 
ve Maple Flooring Stocks Orderst ee. 6,669,000 41 65 74 be - . —— oe over 7 ee 
nfille cost for November, which on a production o 
Iwood The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- orders ....75,415,000 = + +. 193,720,006 feet was $26.90, and R- increase of 
mm tion has issued the following comparative sta- ,,~ Average” Is of production for the last $1.85 over December of last year. The average 
ood tistics for February, 1930 and 1929 based on ra-llsoe os of an on wet ten cost for the twelve months of 1929 was $25.80 
eet reports of the same nineteen member mills: amounted to 59.018 feet: preceding week’s 0 a total production of 2,628,437,368 feet, com- 
ty++ Feb. Feb. Percent average was 90,750 feet. ae — $24.94 “a production of sanyo 
, 1930 1929 decrease 761 feet for 1928. the 66 concerns whose 
37,000 asestion seees reste ryt tgees a8 i ‘ mills are included in this report, 30 showed costs 
39,000 Or _— niin or ac eee eae e ace oy Carolina Pine Costs less than the ype ne = ry er is the entire 
End Month— ~ Key number show a spread from a low of $22.20 to a 
ders Orders unfilled.. 6,008,000 12,640,000 52.5 — - high of $49.25. . 
50,000 Stocks ......... 30,150,000 29,667,000 *1.6 ; Norrotk, Va. March 17.—The North Caro ads 
15,000 *increase. om ae rs ages es eM gg — amg 
21,000 Average Value 25/32x21%4”, Pirst, Second and the total cost of roug umber, exclusive oO “4 4 “ Sin 
tig Third Maple f. o. b. Michigan and Wisconsin stumpage, was $18.59 for mills doing their own California Pine Statistics 
ae Feb. y Ph Percent logging, the range for these being from $14.30 San Francisco, Cauir., March 15.—Following 
33,000 1930 1929 increase tO $50.71; $20.84 for mills purchasing logs, and jg the latest report of the California White & 
‘ough Price .......$78.58 $66.66 17.9 that the average for all mills was $18.76—the Syear Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
The following are percentages of stock sold statement being based on 12 reports from 9 sstics f a Me: 
: on statistics tor twenty-four mills: 
na. on March 1, 1900; stiatiaih members representing 13 mills. Average cost Percent 
mpre-Weee. » of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- Percent of same 
—— First — — mes, O14 clusive of stumpage, was $8.26, made up of $6.32 - of pro- period 
ree Tee “ eet duction of 1929 
PN aetctiet acai 23 24 30 for logging expense and $1.94 for log transpor- For Week ended March 8: 
y Third .......+- 13 13 21 tation; total cost of manufacturing for these proqguction ......... 8.760.000 .... 
N] All three 20 22 28 mills was $5.63, made up of $3.52 for sawmill, Shipments ......... 21,390,000 244.2 °... 
oe | hanteemete 56 cents for dry kilns and $1.55 for yarding ee | EE SA ve ws towece 21,802,000 248.9 er 
She ea head d $3.88 mad I ain ain dis etbio wee 639,723,000 ieee 113.5 
s fol- shipping; total overhead average . eo Agi me 
onded Insurance Company’s 35th Meet up of $1.36 for insurance and taxes, $1.04 for FOr Jan.) to March 8: il 
: depreciation, and $1.48 for general overhead, Shipments ::::!!!!!199'998'000 278.6 78.7 
MANsFieLD, Oxn10, March 17.—The thirty- and selling expense amounted to 82 cents. QE dah needenerke 207,159,000 288.5 80.3 
~ fifth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
3°00 tual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, one of the 
3,000 member companies comprising the Associated O d A 88 P f O 
Lumber Mutuals, held at the home office here raers re ercent Oo utput 
6,000 on March 12, was a pleasant and interesting : 
8,008 event. Among those present from out of town [Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
" tre H. E. Stone, of Boston; S. F. Danforth, — Wasuincron, D. C., March 20.—Six hundred and four softwood mills of eight associations for 
0.000 ¢ icago; C. A. Hubbard, Martinsville, Ind.; the week ended March 15 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 
0/000 Be Hagemeyer, Cincinnati; H. G. Kemper, aggregating 313,554,000 feet, shipments, 287,309,000 feet, and orders, 276,824,000 feet. The week’s 
1,000 L icago; J. M. Zachary, Greenville, S. C., and figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 
. M. Dennis, Shelby, Ohio. No. of 
The report of Secretary W. H. G. Kegg Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
sees tage that this company wrote a larger vol- southern Pine Association... «- 00: .s1s+: ssseee 145 64,971,000 62,189,000 55,671,000 
, ume o i i i West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 2 398, 53,817, 57,442, 
nded other a ‘ae a i ame ny Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 79 36,252,000 35,733,000 32,873,000 
1929 . < a ‘ California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 17 6,273,000 13,832,000 12,615,000 
Miu Mansfeld, and:S TF. Danforth, of Chicago, were Northern Hemlock’ & Hardwood Mera” Asai" 28 iassioey = aeeinnn — Ersa.ane 
t Mans 7 i orthern Hemloc iardwo rs.’ Be ice 2 999, ,878, 799, 
yt re-elected ac directors far s tevin of thoes years North Carolina Pine Association...........::.-- 108 9,843,000 9,241,000 6,106,000 
' The smal banquet was an iiiiien California Redwood Association.......cceseeeees 15 7,752,000 6,221,000 6,156,000 
. event, the principal speaker being Douglas Totals, softwoods ..........+.+- eoccveccccces 604 $13,554,000 287,309,000 276,824,000 
nded _ oe ee a Se a org pouaet t Institut 26 —-36,785,00 30,290,000 31,169,000 
1929 1s noted author and humorist chose as his woo nufacturers’ Institu On secssseecces 2 . ,000 , x 169, 
8,000 topic, “Come on Home” and handled the sub- Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 20 7,060,000 3,314,000 4,825,000 
8,000 ject as only Malloch can. Totals, hard woodS.......ccsceeccccesvececees 246 43,845,000 33,604,000 35,994,000 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


March 24—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La. Annual. 


March 28—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 
Californian, Fresno, Calif. Triannual meeting. 

March 25-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 7—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 

April 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 10—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual, 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 22—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Monthly meeting. 

April 22-23—Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. An- 
nual. 

April 24-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 24-25—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 
April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 

phis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-May i1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

May 2—National Committee on Wood: Utilization, 

Department of Commerce Building, Washing- 

ton, D. C. Annual, 

6-8—Associated Cooperage Industries of 

America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 

nual, 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

May 21-23—National Foreign Trade Council, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 


May 


Southern Pine Program 


New Orveans, La., March 17.—T. S. Mor- 
gan, president of the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York, will be the principal outside 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association to be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt here March 25 and 26. The two days’ 
formal sessions devoted to the problems of the 
southern pine lumber industry will be preceded 
by informal committee meetings and that of 
the board of directors on March 24. Other 
meetings scheduled for Monday include: the 
transportation committee, with E. A. Frost, 
chairman, presiding, at 2 p. m.; the committee 
of five named to consider proposed changes in 
the grading rules which will be informal and 
open to all subscribers, with the hour yet to 
be designated; and, an informal session on 
trade promotion and advertising over which 
C. C. Sheppard will preside, the hour also to 
be set. 

The formal session on Tuesday will open 
with the annual address of President F. W. 
Reimers. Next will follow the report of Sec- 
retary-manager H. C, Berckes, a discussion of 
executive functions by A. S. Boisfontaine, as- 
sistant secretary-manager, a talk on the traffic 
problems by A. G. T. Moore, trade extension 
problems by J. F. Carter, and merchandising 
problems by L. R. Putman. These talks by 
the staff are designed to give the subscribers a 
comprehensive view of the organization’s ac- 
tivities throughout the year. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will open 
with W. T. Murray, grade committee chair- 
man, presiding and will be devoted to a free 
discussion of pending changes in the rules and 
other phases of this activity. The grading rule 
discussions will be followed by discussion of 
traffic problems over which E. A. Frost will 
preside. The feature of this part of the ses- 
sion will be a talk by J. L. Lancaster, president 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway. 

A summary of the building and construction 
situation will be given Wednesday morning by 
Mr. Morgan. He will be followed by John M. 


Wyman, associate editor of the American 


Building Association News, the official organ 
of the American League of Building and Loan 
Associations, who will speak on supervision and 
certification of home construction. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will open 
with a talk by W. F. Shaw, trade extension 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. General discussion of the 
lumber situation will conclude the meeting. 

Election of officers will take place on the 
concluding day. 
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Millwork Institute of California 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., March 15.—H. T. 
Didesch, managing director of the Millwork 
Institute of California, with offices here, an- 
nounces that by order of the board of directors 
the tri-annual meeting of the institute will be 
held March 28 at the Hotel Californian in 
Fresno. It had previously been decided to meet 
in southern California, but after mature consid- 
eration the directors thought it desirable to meet 
in the central part of the State. The directors 
will hold their meeting on March 27, beginning 
with a noon luncheon. The business session on 
Friday will conclude with an informal banquet 
in the evening. 


Central Kansans to Meet 


SALINA, KaNn., March 17.—Announcement is 
made by J. N. Elliott, this city, secretary of the 
Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, that 
the organization will hold its annual meeting 
on April 24 and 25 at Memorial Hall in this 
city. 


Building Survey Conference 


The National Building Survey Conference 
will meet on March 27 at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, according to announcements being sent 
out by H. S. Sackett, secretary. The call for 
the meeting was made by Fenton B. Turck, jr., 
chairman of the general committee, who stated 
that “this meeting, as a part of the program 
requested by President Hoover, will concern 
itself primarily with the adoption of additional 
efforts to be made within the next two months 
in the interest of the building industry and its 
activity, which is so significant to business con- 
ditions in general.” It is hoped to have Julius 
H. Barnes and Dr. Hugh P. Baker present in 
addition to George M. Reynolds, of the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, to 
speak on pertinent subjects. “There will be a 
discussion,” the announcement states, “of the 
operation of real estate finance organizations, 
such as building and loan associations, insurance 
companies, mortgages, savings bank mortgages 
etc. An effort will be made more closely to tie 
in these activities so that the building industry 
may benefit from this close knowledge and the 
benefits of the discussion for each individual. 
There will be several other topics discussed, 
having a direct bearing on the building indus- 
try in its broad aspect, and by people thoroughly 
qualified for their presentation.” 


Wholesalers’ Convention Plans 


New York, March 17.—‘The wholesaler’s 
job, and how he is handling it” will be a fea- 
ture at the annual meeting of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, April 9 and 10. 
This discussion will be led by Max Myers, of 
Cleveland, and with the wholesalers’ function 
so firmly established there is much to be said 
on this subject. Many will participate. 

In commenting upon the program, Secretary 
W. W. Schupner says: 

Many distribution problems exist today on 
which we wholesalers need the latest news. 
We want to know about our relations with the 
manufacturers and retailers, about costs and 
compensation, what the trade extension move- 
ment is doing to hold and increase the demand 


for lumber, and avoiding credit losses—a} 
most important subjects. 

The annual meeting committee has provided 
for practical subjects of immediate interest, 
addresses from outsiders on unrelated subjects 
being omitted, but for diversion there will be 
the dinner dance on April 9, banquet on Aprif 
10 and an afternoon tea for the ladies on the 
9th. The banquet speakers will be Douglas 
Malloch, the Lumberman Poet; and Francis 
Harvey Green, who will deliver a stirring mes- 
sage mixed with good humor. 

The board of directors will meet on April g 
to consider the business of the convention and 
Secretary Schupner reports unusual interest 
and an expected large convention attendance. 


Quantity Surveyors to Meet 


St. Lours, Mo., March 17.—The fifth annual 
convention of the American Institute of Quan-‘ 
tity Surveyors will be held in the Statler Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, on April 14, 15 and 16. This 
organization was formed at a meeting in Chi- 
cago in 1926 and each year since has shown a 
decidedly increased interest in the quantity sur- 
vey profession, which now is coming out of 
the pioneering stage and developing into one 
of the most important professions in the con- 
struction industry. Uniform methods will be 
the theme of the convention and other subjects 
of interest will come up for discussion. 


Hardwood Trim Makers’ Date 


Mempuis, TENN., March 17.—The Hard- 
wood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its sixth annual convention on 
April 10 at the Hotel Peabody, in this city, ac- 
cording to announcement made by L. A, 
Rhodes, assistant secretary. 


Texas Retailers’ Program 


Datitas, Tex., March 17.—Practically all 
arrangements have been completed for the an- 
nual convention of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas to be held here April 8, 9 and 10 
at the Adolphus Hotel. The Tuesday morning 
session will be given over to the welcoming 
address and response thereto, followed by a 
showing of the film “Dealers and Dollars.” At 
the Tuesday afternoon session the officers will 
make their annual reports followed by addresses 


-by Charles R. Black, of Corning, Ark, with his 


“Mystery Man” talk; by W. A. Wadley, of San 
Antonio, on the problems of the purchasing 
agent; by E. N. Holmgreen, of the Agricultural 
& Mechanical College, on “Contacting Your 
Prospects ;” by R. E. Wooldridge, of Gaines- 
ville, on the problems of the small town dealer; 
by J. E. Hill, of Amarillo, on building and 
financing in cities and co-operating with build- 
ing and loan associations. 

At the morning session, April 9, P. A. Bloom- 
er, of Fisher, La., will talk on the importance 
of proper moisture content, and will be followed 
by J. Lee Johnson, jr. of Fort Worth, with a 
talk on ethics. J. C. Dionne, of Houston, will 
discuss present-day merchandising, and H. Ww. 
Galbraith, of Amarillo, will talk on conserving 
dollars in advertising. At the afternoon ses- 
sion B. L. Johnson, of Chicago, will discuss the 
relationship between the contractor and the re- 
tailer. “Credit Extension” is the subject of a 
talk to be made by G. H. Zimmerman, of Waco, 
who will be followed by Mrs. H. W. Mitchell, 
who, as president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, will 
tell of its activities. I. B. McFarland, of Hous- 
ton, will be in charge of the question box. 

At the concluding session on Thursday morn- 
ing, President T. O. Walton, of the A. & M. 
College, will tell of its extension service and its 
future program. Lewis Rogers, of the Federal 
Land Bank, Houston, will tell how the lumber- 
men can co-operate in its successful operation. 
Clay A. Thompson, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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~~ clmaat 
will talk on “Business Fundamentals,” followed 
by R. J. Tolson, of Waco, on “The Barometer 
in the Lumber Business.” The election of offi- 
cers and reports of committees will conclude 
the business tee OP 


Foreign Trade Convention 
WasuincTon, D. C., March 17.—O. K. 


delegates on such subjects as: “Conservation 
of Forests, Waters and Soil,” “Possibility of 
Securing New Crops of Timber in the South,” 
“Our Forest Needs,” “Natural Forest Replace- 
ment,” and many other subjects of vital im- 
portance to the entire Southland. Sych emi- 
nent speakers as Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 




















s—all Davis, secretary of the National Foreign turers’ Association, bid >. ype D. ws E. N. 
‘ de Council, of which James A. Farrell is Lowe, director of geological survey, Univer- 
vided Trade h called the attenti f the N sity, Miss., E. A. Sherman, associate forester, 
terest, cairn, eS ie Se Recs ae | WARNE Reena Washington, D. C., and others 
bj tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to ote A , - ae Bree 
5) ects th national foreign trade conven- Will discuss the various subjects mentioned. 
ill be oe seventeen” * . : The Friday session will include the women’s 
Apri tion, which will be held at the Biltmore Ho- y . , 
pril Los Angeles, May 21-23, and its impor- Part of the program, at which time Mrs. A. R. 
Nn the tel, t American exporters in general Hudson, chairman of the conservation commit- 
uglas tance to Il be th rad <on-wid ti ¢ tee of the 19th Century Club of Memphis, will 
rancis eee. wee Fee Cy ee ee eS talk on “The Southern Clubwoman’s Part in 
mes. the year devoted entirely to foreign trade and ok a ae £ i ok wae 
the attendance is estimated at about 2,000 “men ores onservation. number 0 a 
. ho keep our world trade growing.” foresters and United States forestry experts 
pil 8 W Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the will be included in the program. The Friday 
oa National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ym gE ncn na — age nc gg long 
-e, is requested to assist the council in broad- “ores North Ca y z : - : t 
casting the invitation to attend the meeting. missioner, Nort rolina, department o ‘ys 
Important foreign trade problems covering nue, Raleigh. Another interesting talk on the 
various world markets will come up for dis- Program will be that by R. D. Garver, senior 
nnual cussion. For example, the discussion of trans- pe ’ a ae ee 
Juan-* Pacific relations will include American trade Stn o' <dacheetaiel Daneman” tan enke 
Ho- growth with Pacific Asia, encouraging and re- oy ww E. MoCormich Gir sane “all ed 
This tarding features, particularly in Japan and y+ wee ea pce eng BA PP 
Chi- China. ; merican Forestry Association, a a : 
anal Europe’s resumption of economic progress at D. C., will address the delegates on “Forest 
 sur- present and in prospect under the Young plan 
ut of and - effect ~ awe —— on ong 
can foreign trade likewise will come up for oe 
= discussion. Increases Advertising Volume 
il be Representative business men from the prin- as Aid to Business 
jects cipal far eastern countries will be in attend- 
ance at the convention and give a realistic up- New York, March 19.—George 
aos — of world trade conditions in the Eastman, veteran president of the 
trans-Pacific countries. 
e Canadian-American trade relations will fur- Eastman Kodak Co., announced 
lard- nish an important subject of discussion. Branch here today that to stimulate busi- 
ocia- factories, co-operation in Pacific trade and mu- ness his company would adopt the 
n on tual accommodation in tariff administration same attitude that it did in 1908 
fy ac- eee Pre = the chief themes of this im- and 1914 and would spend more 
Export executives direct from Latin-Amer- money in advertising. Eastman 
ican countries will discuss means of maintain- Kodak expenditures for advertis- 
ing and ites our trade with that part ing run well over $1,000,000 annu- 
of the world. 
r all The Los Angeles meeting promises to be a ally. 
> an- very important one, and many lumbermen in- 
ocia- terested in export markets and foreign trade 
id 10 problems are expected to attend. Education.” An _ illustrated lecture will be 
ning oxenennemenm ge by. H. Hv? heater, chit lecturer, United 
ming . tates Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
xy a Southern Forestry pita h On Saturday, April 12, there will be a field 
| At Mempuis, TENN., March 17.—Plans have demonstration’ in one of the city parks in 
will been completed for the twelfth Southern For- charge of D. R. Brewster, southern manager 
esses estry Congress, which will be held at the Ho- fo the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
h his tel Peabody, here, on April 10, 11 and 12. ciation. 
; San George T. Houston, president of George T. More timber owners will be in attendance at 
asing Houston & Co., Memphis, is the president of the 1939 congress than at any previous ses- 
tural the congress. : sion, and any one interested in reforestation 
Your Representatives from the sixteen southern 444 conservation of natural resources is urged 
ines- States will be present, delegates having been to attend 
aler; appointed by both the mye of the se ; wasrszennssm 
and cities and the governors of the various States. ° © +20 
wild. E. F. Allison, of the Allison Lumber Co., Bel- Fire Association Elects 
lamy, Ala., is vice president of the congress SEATTLE, WAsH., March 15.—J. L. Bridge, 
oom- and R, S. Maddox, State forester of Tennes- manager of the Sound Timber Co., Seattle, 
tance see, is secretary. Henry E. Hardtner, presi- and during 1911 and 1912 chief fire warden of 
owed dent of the Urania Lumber Co., of Urania, the Washington Forest Fire Association was 
ith a La., is chairman of the executive committee, elected president of the association at the an- 
will while Walker L. Wellford, president of the nual meeting last Tuesday. C. B. Sanderson, 
. W. Chickasaw Wood Products Co., Memphis, is general manager of the Milwaukee Land Co., 
rving chairman of the invitation and entertainment was chosen vice president. 
ses- committee and ‘C. Arthur Bruce, vice presi- Mr. Bridge succeeds George S. Long, of the 
s the dent of E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, is chair- Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., first president of 
e re- man of the finance committee. the association and continuously in office for 
of a It is expected that at least a thousand tim- the twenty-two years it has existed. Mr. San- 
/ aco, ber owners and persons interested in conser- derson assumes the duties of E. G. Ames, also 
chell, vation of natural resources and reforestation a pioneer member of the fire fighting group. 
will will be in attendance, at which time it is hoped Other members of the board of trustees se- 
[ous- at a permanent organization can be perfected. lected are: Timothy Jerome, Thomas Bor- 
President Houston announces that tentative deaux, C. S. Chapman, George W. Johnson; 
1orn- _Program has been arranged. Watkins Overton, R. W. Condon, and J. B. Woods. C. A. Ly- 
¢c M. mayor of Memphis, as well as Gov. H. H. ford is treasurer. Maj. C. S. Cowan was again 
d its Horton, of Tennessee, will welcome the dele- appointed chief fire warden; O. Bystrom, sec- 
re gates at the Thursday morning session. Speak- retary, and G, M. Lindstrom, assistant secre- 
aber- 


ition. 





tts of national prominence will address the 


tary. 


Arkansas Pine Bureau Officers 


LittLe Rock, Ark., March 17.—At a recent 
meeting of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau the 
following officers were elected: 

President—T. W. Rosborough. 

First vice-president—Fred Dierks. 

Second vice-president—Z. K. Thomas. 

Secretary-treasurer—L. J. Arnold. 

All of these men have been identified with 
the Arkansas soft pine mills for a number of 
years, though all of the officers are new except 
L. J. Arnold, who has served as secretary- 
treasurer for several years. 


Seek Tariff on Dressed Lumber 


Burrao, N. Y., March 17.—The White Pine 
Association of the Tonawandas has sent to 
senators at Washington a letter signed by Sec- 
retary Henry Adema seeking a 15 percent ad 
valorem duty on dressed lumber coming into 
this country. The matter is covered by an 
amendment to the tariff bill, which will be 
introduced in Congress this week. It is as- 
serted by the association that a 15 percent 
duty would greatly aid the lumber industry 
and would provide work for 206,000 men with- 
in thirty days after it was passed. 


Buffalo Lumber Exchange Elects 


Burrato, N. Y., March 17—At the annual 
meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange held 
last Friday the following officers and directors 
were elected: 

President—William L. Blakeslee. 

Vice President—Lawrence N. Whissel. 

Secretary-Treasurer—John S. Tyler. 

Directors—Harold Hauenstein, William L. 
Blakeslee, John S. Tyler, Astor F. Weaver, 
William P. Betts, Horace F. Taylor, jr., 
Robert HE. Fairchild, John H. Wall, George H. 
Schramm, Lawrence N. Whissel, Laurence 
Hurd, 


Northwest Missourians Elect 


St, JosepH, Mo., March 17.—At the annual 
meeting of the Northwest Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association, held here ‘March 12, officers 
and directors were elected as follows: 


President—George N. McGee, G. N. McGee 
Lumber Co., Trenton, Mo. 


Vice president—W. N. Groomer, Pattons- 
burg Lumber Co., Pattonsburg, Mo. 
Secretary-treasurer— Orin J. Somerville, 


Stormfeltz Lumber Co., Jamesport, Mo. 

Directors—Robt. Roos, Robert Roos Lum- 
ber Co., Hiawatha, Kan.; J. M. Russell, James 
B. Russell, Cameron, Mo.; J. H. Cowley, North 
Missouri Lumber Co., Hamilton, Mo.; B. E. 
White, St. Joseph Lumber Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; N. J. Young, Young Lumber Co., Spick- 
ard, Mo.; J. L. Brown, George F. Brown Lum- 
ber Co., Maysville, Mo., and W. H. White, 
Albany Lumber Co., Albany, Mo. 


Central Ontarians in Conference 


Toronto, Ont., March 17.—Retail lumber 
dealers in northern York County and southern 
Simcoe County held a meeting March 13, at 
Newmarket, in the King George Hotel. W. 
H, Eves, of Newmarket, presided and there 
were present also Messrs. Burnel Graham, 
Schomberg; A. W. Spence, Bradford; J. H. 
Rodgers, Barrie; Earl Attridge, Aurora; H. 
Boultbee, secretary-manager of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Toronto, and 
C. Beyer, assistant secretary, Toronto. 

The dealers expressed their opinions on pre- 
vailing business conditions. All of them had 
had a good year in 1929 and expected that this 
year trade would be in fair volume and at sat- 
isfactory prices. The meetings which the deal- 
ers had held in 1929 had resulted in the best 
possible good feeling between them and each 
reported that there had been little shopping 
around by customers. Truck delivery costs and 
charges were discussed, and discounts and col- 
lections came in for an exchange of experiences. 
It was decided to hold another meeting in a 
few weeks, and Mr. Eves and Mr. Attridge 
will make a persorial canvass to secure the at- 
tendance of dealers who were not at this meet- 
ing. 
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Penn Dealers on Outlook 


PitrspurGH, Pa., March 18.—Members of 
the board of directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania 
held their first meeting last Friday since the 
annual convention-reunion in February. 

President F. A. Moesta, of Kittanning, had 
received from a member a letter touching on 
his address at the convention on assuming the 
presidency, copies of the address having been 
mailed’ to members of the State association. 
In his letter the writer says: 

I am in receipt of a copy of your address 
at the convention accepting the office of presi- 
dent of the State association, and thought I 
would suggest to you for consideration a sub- 
ject which is in the forefront at this time— 
the matter of unemployment. 

The lumber industry has a lot to consider 
in this line. With shorter hours, less days, 
more equipment and more men to support, 
how is our industry going to survive with 
these burdens to bear in addition to those 
which have been loading it down? Machinery 
is fast taking the place of men, not only re- 
ducing the cost of production but also cutting 
down the purchasing power of the men dis- 
placed. The lumber industry is not getting 
the benefit of reduced costs through the saving 
of man power, but is feeling the effects of less 
purchasing power. 

A business paying rent, insurance, taxes, 
interest, and what not for 168 hours a week 
and only operating 50 hours of this time surely 
has something to think about. We are ex- 
pected not to put our material on the job be- 
fore 8 a. m. or after 3:30 p. m., and as Satur- 
day is being eliminated, we are expected to 
make few, if any, deliveries on Saturday. Our 
investment is out of all proportion to the 
amount of business we can do. We must be 
prepared for a big business of 140 to 150 per- 
cent, while the best we can expect to get over 
100 percent of time is about 75 percent of 
business. 

This is a serious question and requires 
serious thought, and remembering your re- 
quest, asking support of the members of as- 


sociation, I thought I would submit these 
suggestions, giving you something to think 
about. 


The directors ordered that a copy of this let- 
ter be mailed to every member of the associa- 
tion, that all might profit by pondering the 
facts set forth in it. 

A committee appointed to investigate the 
abuses of service with a view to formulating a 
service code for the association made a report 
of its progress which the board of directors de- 
cided, by resolution adopted, to consider care- 
fully at the next meeting. 

President Moesta appointed committees for 
the year as follows: 

Convention—F. A. Moesta, chairman; H, B. 
Daugherty, C. W. Dudenhoeffer, Carl Van der 
Voort, G. P. Textor, A. M. Haines, V. R. Mowry, 
J. B. Wallace, W. R. Cole. 

Plan book—J. G. Marks, chairman; A. M. 
Haines, W. E. Olson, J. K. McCarty, C. A. 
Derby, A. M. F. Stiteler, H. R. Miller. 

Trades relations—H. B. Daugherty, chair- 
man; A. C. Eggers, J. O. Yeager, F. C. Hoff- 
man, J. G. Marks, J. B. Wallace, H. W. Cole, 
Carl Van der Voort. 





Reports on Business Conditions 


Reports from the directors regarding busi- 
ness conditions were generally optimistic. In 
some instances business thus far this year was 
reported better than for the corresponding 
period last year. Reports from the directors 
follow : 

Director No. 1—Slight improvement in busi- 
ness and look forward to fair volume on ar- 
rival of settled weather. Considerable con- 
struction contemplated. The mills are em- 
ploying more laborers than in 1929. Collec- 
tions are easing up. 

No. 2—Business is fair, collections are slow, 
but dealers in our district are optimistic over 
the outlook for spring trade. 

No. 3—Business fair; collections slow. Pros- 
pects in our locality are about the same as 
this time last year, about 75 percent normal. 


No. 4—We are confident that from reports 
of contractors building operations will show 
considerable improvement, and that with better 
weather conditions, business will soon be back 
to normal. 

No. 5—Sales for the first two and one-half 
months of this year total considerably more 
than for the corresponding period last year, 
due principally to better weather conditions. 
More mortgage money is available, with a ten- 
dency toward lending a larger percentage of 
valuation, which will help spring building con- 
siderably. Trade with mills and factories 
shows marked improvement. 

No. 6—Repair and remodeling work is fair. 
Expect building of new homes to improve 
within the next month. Collections are slow. 

No. 7—Things have been quiet for the last 
two months in our territory, due to weather 
conditions. Indications are for better business 
the coming summer. 

No. 8—Business is quiet, but prospects for 
spring trade are fair. Money is scarce in our 
district. 

No. 9—There is some estimating, but very 
little business is being let. 

No. 10—Business in our district is not up 
to normal, due to conditions in the coal in- 
dustry, but any improvement in it will help 
the lumber dealers considerably. 


a 

No. 11—There is some figuring in our dis. 
trict, part of which is being let, but we expect 
more letting of contracts. With improvement 
in weather conditions, there will be consider. 
able road work this summer. The coal busgj. 
ness shows some improvement. Collections are 
slow. 

No. 12—The volume of business in our vicip. 
ity is not up to 1929. The mills are running 
about 65 percent, The dealers in our district 
are co-operating and working together better, 

No. 13—Building permits thus far this year 
exceed the total for the corresponding periog 
last year. We believe the dealers in our dis. 
trict will benefit from this situation. We look 
for fair business in the spring. 

No. 14—Present indications are that we wil] 
have a fair volume of business this year. (Cop. 
ditions should be equally as good as last year. 

No. 15—Business in our county is fair for 
the early part of the year. A number of large 
contracts will be let very soon. There is little 
home building in view. Collections are slow. 

No. 16—Business is better. There is more 
repair work and building of new homes is 
starting. We feel that business will be good 
the rest of the year. 

No. 17—New business has been quiet, but 
there is a fair amount of repair work. 

No, 18—We expect a revival of fair to good 
business. We believe it is up to the dealers 
to go and get business as well as to build up 
confidence, and to work to the limit on pros. 
pects. 

No. 19—Business is fair. There is more 
figuring than there has been for some time, 


Mountain Retail Meetings 


DENVER, CoLo., March 17.—A district meet- 
ing of northern Colorado retail lumber dealers 
was held March 14 under the auspices of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at Greeley. Fifty-eight lumbermen gathered at 
the country club where a dinner was served, 
followed by a business meeting over which 


R. M. Mudgett, Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
Greeley, and president of the organization, 
presided. 


Jack Hackett told of his visit to Nebraska 
and the fact that the Nebraska association is to 
issue a plan book, which will be distributed to 
the people living in that State. This part of 
his talk attracted much attention and it is 
likely that the Mountain States association will 
sponsor the issuing of a similar plan book as 
it is felt that such a book will go a long way 
in combatting the competition of mail order and 
cut-out firms now operating. 

J. Wright and M. Merrian, both of Denver, 
gave short talks on insulation. F. M. Weller, 
head of the Weller Lumber Co., of Greeley, 
gave a talk on “Taxation.” 

T. J. Vincent, of Denver, secretary of the 
Mountain States association, gave a talk stress- 
ing the fact that a dealer to be successful today 
must be efficient and know his business from 
the bottom up. He must not only be efficient, 
but he must go out and get business . 

People are not going to come into a lumber 
yard today and suggest that maybe they need 
some remodeling done on their home or other 
buildings, stated Mr. Vincent. The automobile 
man, the radio merchant and every other kind 
of merchant are continually going after the 
consumer’s dollar. They go to the homes and 
sell there—they don’t wait for the customer 
to come to them. The lumber dealer will have 
to follow suit if he expects to get his share of 
business. There is a lot of remodeling to be 
done and the’ lumber dealer that looks over 
his territory and sees where the remodeling 
work is and then goes after it is the dealer 
that is doing to sell lumber and other building 
materials in these days of keen competition. 


The preceding evening a meeting was held 
at Sterling, Colo., which was presided over by 
Secretary Vincent. It was held at the Graham 
Hotel and was attended by twenty-two lum- 
ber dealers. 

At both meetings open forum discussion was 
held and most of this time was given to talk- 
ing over local conditions. At the Sterling 
meeting the lumbermen were of the opinion that 
the coming spring and summer months would 


bring them good business. The Greeley meet- 
ing did not bring out quite so bright an out- 
look, as stock men in that district are losing 
money this year with the sheep they feed, 
while potato prices have also declined and 
Greeley is the center of a large potato raising 
district. 

Meetings were also held recently at Limon 
and Monte Vista, Colo., which were well at- 
tended. The result of these meetings was the 
forming of a district lumbermen’s club in both 
the Limon and Monte Vista district, which 
plan to hold monthly meetings hereafter. 

Secretary Vincent reports that it is the plan 
of the organization to hold a good many dis- 
trict meetings during the year although no 
definite dates have been set for them. 


Wholesalers Talk Trade Extension 


Toronto, Ont., March 17—At a meeting of 
the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held here today discussion took place regarding 
an application, now before the advisory board 
of tariff and taxation, asking for free entry into 
Canada of sugar cane waste. The association 
decided to oppose this application. 

A. E. Gordon, of the A. E. Gordon Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), and H. G. McDermid, of the Union 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), were appointed delegates 
to attend the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association convention at Atlantic 
City, on April 9 and 10. 

A Nicholson, of Terry-Nicholson-Cates 
(Ltd.), proposed that all members pay $1 a 
car on each car of lumber sold in Ontario, pro- 
viding an equal amount was paid by the retail- 
ers, such money to be devoted to advertising 
lumber in Ontario, in the form of leaflets, stuf- 
fers, plan books, illustrated advertising book- 
lets etc. A trade extension committee of the 
Wholesale association was appointed, consist- 
ing of the following: A. S. Nicholson, chair- 
man; A. E. Gordon, H. A. Leak, A. E. Eck- 
ardt, K. M. Brown and D. C. Johnston. It is 
the intention of this committee to confer with 
the trade extension committee of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at an early 
date on the above proposition. 

A motion was carried that the Wholesale 
association request the directors of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association for a joint 
conference on April 7 at which time the re- 
tailers’ directors will meet. 
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Hardwoods Show Slight Improvement 


Foreign Trade Better Than Domestic 


Mempuis, TENN., March 18.—Southern 
hardwood prices remain rather steady, though 
demand is slow. There has been a slight in- 
crease in production, but a reduction in. ship- 
ments. Many manufacturers, however, are 
curtailing, but some can not yet reduce pro- 
duction. It is thought that within the next 
week or ten days output will be a good deal 
lower. Weather conditions have been fairly 
good, so some mills have operated full time. 
The great majority are not running more than 
50 hours a week. 

Foreign demand is much better than domes- 
tic. Many manufacturers are shipping a good 
volume of hardwood to Continental Europe 
and the United Kingdom, and prices are ex- 
ceptionally favorable, considering the lack of 
domestic demund. Overseas shipments will 
probably continue heavy until well into the 
summer months, as many orders on mill books 
call for later shipment. Several foreign buy- 
ers are in the United States and have placed 
some nice sized orders. : 

Probably the best domestic demand is from 
planing mills, retail yards, box and crate man- 
ufacturers, and interior trim plants. This de- 
mand has held up well for several weeks, and 
considerable low grade hardwood has been 
moving. The sash and door plants have been 
in the market for a fair sized volume. Occa- 
sionally a nice radio order is received. The 
automobile buyers are taking a very small vol- 
ume, and mostly bargain lumber offered by 
hardwood manufacturers who are overstocked. 
The furniture plants have taken a fair volume, 
but not as much as they are expected to this 
season. -Lumber salesmen report business dull 
throughout the northern and eastern section of 
the United States, but southern business better. 

Harry Flatau, Flatau, Dick & Co., London, 
England, with his wife and son, are in Mem- 
phis visiting hardwood exporters. Mrs. Flatau 
will sail March 22 for London. Mr. Flatau 
will remain in the States for several weeks. 
Young Mr. Flatau will remain in the United 
States for several months, studying the hard- 
wood business. The Flatau family have been 
on a cruise to the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies, and spent some time. in Florida before 
coming to Memphis. 

Z. Longwell, formerly with Babcock 
Lumber Co., has joined the sales force of 
Shannon Bros., and will travel out of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Neilson Beard, formerly with the Hause- 
Beard Plywood Co., has joined the sales force 
of the Wilson Lumber Co., of Florida, and 
will travel Carolina territory. 


More Shipping Instructions Received 


LoutsvittE, Ky., March 17.—Some_hard- 
wood houses report better releases on old hard- 
wood orders on which shipments had been held 
up. Automotive hardwood buying is not show- 
ing any material improvement, but there is a 
little better business from the furniture trade. 
Railroad buying has aided the market, and 
planers are taking a fair amount. Box plants 
and other consumers of low grades have been 
taking a fair amount. Radio and cabinet trades 
are still relatively quiet. More ash reports are 
being received than for some time. 

Prices of inch stocks f. 0. b. Louisville re- 
main steady: Poplar, FAS, southern, $80; 
Appalachian, $90; saps and selects, southern, 
$65; Appalachian, $70; No. 1 common, $48@ 
50; 2-A, $35@40; 2-B, $27@30. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $150; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2, 
$40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $50@53; common, 
$37@40; quartered sap, FAS, $60; common, 


$43@45. Red gum, FAS, $90; common, $50. 
Ash, FAS, $70; common, $43@45. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, $48; common, $34@35. Southern 
red oak, FAS, $63@65; common, $45@46. 
White oak, FAS, $70@80; common, $49@50. 
Appalachian red oak, $75; common, $48@50. 
Appalachian white oak, FAS, $90; common, 
$55. Quartered white oak, FAS, $120@125; 
common, $70. Sound wormy oak, $33. 

W. Norman Willis, head of the W. N. Willis 
Lumber Co., Louisville, was operated upon 
March 14 and is doing nicely, 


News of Buffalo Trade 


BurraLo, N. Y., ‘March 18—The Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange is planning for an illus- 
trated lecture to be given to its members and 
ladies on April 28, by Frank Branch Riley, of 
Portland, Ore. The details will be announced 
later. 

An ambitious program of reforesting the 
State, at a cost of $20,000,000, was approved 
at a legislative hearing held at Albany last 
week. Under it the legislature would appro- 
priate yearly sums for eleven years for the 
purchase of abandoned farms and other suit- 
able lands in the forest preserve counties, but 
not included in the Adirondack and Catskill 
preserves. These lands would be reforested 
and protected, 

The Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., will re- 
move May 1 to 1102 Rand Building. This 
structure is one of the newest and tallest of 
Buffalo’s office buildings, and is on Lafayette 
Square. 

Visitors last week included J. N. Winton, 
of the Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and 
C. J. Harris, representative of the same com- 
pany in New York. 

Orson E, Yeager and Arthur W. Kreinheder 
were in Rochester on March 15 as members of 
a Buffalo delegation of the Order of J. E. W. 
S., a business and social organization formed 
many years ago. Representatives from several 
cities attended and held a St. Patrick’s party. 


Buyers Taking Only Small Lots 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, March 17.—Buying of 
hardwoods in the Cincinnati market is gener- 
ally confined to small lots, for firms which had 
already made sales and wanted the earliest 
possible deliveries of the raw material. Indus- 
trial demand in general is dull. Little or no 
inquiry is being received from either automo- 
tive factories or furniture plants. A few small 
orders are being placed for sap gum, chestnut 
for core stock, and low grade poplar and bass- 
wood. Oak 4/ to 8/4, was also in fair demand. 
There was a better inquiry for gum and oak 
squares. Eastern and middle West wholesalers 
were actively inquiring for fair sized lots of 
all kinds of hardwoods. The general opinion 
was that they were trying to size up the mar- 
ket here, for the wholesalers said they were 
not ready to do business when pressed with 
offerings by telegram. Export buying con- 
tinues light, with inquiry fair but prices highly 
competitive. 

Softwoods continued dull, with prices about 
steady. Southern pine and, cypress buying was 
confined to small orders for immediate deliv- 
ery. Pacific coast woods also were quiet. 

Ward Brock, president Ward Brock Sash & 
Door Co., has gone to Florida to spend a 
month at his winter home. 

J. J. Linehan, vice president National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association and_ secretary- 
treasurer of Mowbray & Robinson, left this 
week for New York City to sail for Bermuda 
on a vacation cruise. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 70 and 71 


Volume Below Seasonal Normal 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Trade in. hard- 
woods is below the usual seasonal volume. Al- 
though there continues to be some disappoint- 
ment with the demand from the automobile in- 
dustry, orders are slowly but surely increasing. 
The furniture manufacturers order small lots 
frequently, and want shipment in a hurry. Trans- 
atlantic customers continue to show an encourag- 
ing interest. A discouraging feature is the con- 
tinued slackness of demand from the house trim 
people. 

Retailers are buying hardwood flooring cau- 
tiously, and there is much variation in prices. 


Demand for all grades of oak flooring is slow. 


First grade plain white oak flooring is offered 
at $80.50, second grade at $68.50@70 and third 
grade at $45@50. Maple and birch flooring are 
very quiet. There is reported to have been some 
recent business in first grade maple flooring at 
$85, and sellers quote up to $98.50. First grade 
birch flooring is $80@85. 


Low Offers Being Passed Up 


Warren, ArK., March 17.—A good percent- 
age of the hardwood orders are for mixed cars 
running strongly to flooring, though some 
straight car orders for red and sap gum trim 
are being received. Oak flooring prices are 
admittedly low, but there is some indication of 
their firming up. Some mills are passing up 
orders priced under their minimum, whereas a 
few weeks ago some low offers were accepted, 
The large mills have only a fair suppply of 
logs in sight, and any prolonged period of bad 
weather would enforce curtailed production. 
Small mills have not been able to resume opera- 
tions except on a very limited scale. 

G. C. Morgan, former sales manager Arkansas 
Lumber Co. and later in the commission busi- 
ness in Vincennes, Ind., has returned here to 
accept a position with the Bradley Lumber Co. 


Trade Shows Improvement 


PittspurRGH, Pa., March 18.—There seems 
to be a stronger demand for all kinds of hard- 
woods, according to some wholesalers. Manu- 
facturers feel that prices have about reached 
bottom, and are not willing to make conces- 
sions. Prices on hardwoods are lower than 
they were this time last year. Dealers who 
specialize in West Virginia woods report that 
red oak has reached new low levels. A little 
improvement has been noted in demand for 
white oak. Poplar and chestnut are not mov- 
ing well. Industrial lumber is very cheap, with 
prices lower than they have been for some 
time. The coal industry is using very little ma- 
terial. Railroad material is moving better than 
other industrial items. 


Engages in Hardwood Business 


River Junction, Fia., March 17.—The River 
Junction Hardwood Lumber Co. is a new con- 
cern organized here by J. E. Feagins and as- 
sociates. This company will do a _ general 
hardwood lumber business, handling all the 
southern hardwoods and specializing in poplar 
and cypress. Both longleaf and. shortleaf yel- 
low pine dimension will be handled also. The 
business will be in charge of J. E. Feagins, who 
will handle all sales direct from the office here. 


For Excertsion MANUFACTURE, over 1,500 
cords of aspen were cut last year in Payson 
canyon, near Provo, Utah, and shipped to Salt 
Lake City. The excelsior is marketed largely 
on the Pacific coast. Of snow-white color and 
free from odor and stains, it is well suited for 
wooden toys. 
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Improvements in Ford Truck 


Among the many improvements just made 
in -the Model AA, one-and-one-half-ton Ford 
truck chassis are included the new four-speed 
transmission, new spiral bevel gear rear axle, 
larger and stronger front axle and spring, 
larger brakes, dual rear wheels and provision 
for a power take-off. The entire chassis has 
been generally strengthened. 

The four-speed transmission gives drivers 
of the Ford truck ample road speed for rapid, 
efficient transportation, together with an im- 
proved low-speed pulling power sufficient for 
moving capacity loads out of pits or on soft 
ground. This transmission furnishes the 
driver an unusual range of speed and power. 

The new transmission is of the standard, 
selective sliding-gear type, providing four 
speeds forward and one reverse. All gears 
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Because the rear springs of improved Ford 

truck end at the axle, it is possible to shorten 

the frame as much as 27 inches, for the instal- 

lation of a dump body. Dual rear wheels obvi- 

ate the necessity of carrying two sizes of spare 
tires 


and shafts are of chrome alloy steel, heat- 
treated for hardness and accurately machined. 
Ball and roller bearings on both shafts reduce 
wear and friction and add greatly to the life 
of the transmission. 

The new rear axle is a special spiral bevel 
gear truck type. The pinion shaft is straddle- 
mounted with double taper roller thrust bear- 
ings at the front and heavy spiral roller bear- 
ings at the rear. The rear axle is of the three- 
quarter floating type. Entire weight of truck 
and load is carried on the housing. This 
means that axle shafts serve only to turn the 
rear wheels. The shafts have been made 
much heavier. 

The new front axle is nearly twice as strong 
as formerly. The front spring is heavier with 
wider leaves. Front radius-rods are heavier 


and kingpins, thrust bearings and wheel bear- 
ings are larger. The center cross member of 
the frame, which takes the driving thrust 
transmitted from the rear wheels, also has 
been made stronger. 

Another major change is to be found in im- 
proved braking power. Brakes are larger, the 
braking surface having been increased to 
474% square inches. All brakes are fully en- 
closed. 

An improvement that will prove of consid- 
erable economy and convenience to the truck 
driver is the dual rear wheel feature, designed 
to make the steel disc wheels interchangeable. 
This provides for use of 20x6, heavy-duty, six- 
ply balloon tires on all wheels, front and back. 
Consequently the spare tire will fit any wheel, 
whether front or back, and thus obviate the 
necessity for carrying two sizes of spares. 

Where rear wheels are used singly, however, 
heavier tires, 32x6, high pressure, eight ply, 
are required. 

There is a large size outlet on the right side 
of the transmission case for power take-off. 
To accommodate a dump body, the chassis 
frame may be shortened as much as twenty- 
seven inches, a leeway provided by ending 
the two rear cantilever springs at the axle. 

Chassis dimensions are: Over-all width 
across rear hubs, 66% inches; over-all width 
across dual wheel tires, 74% inches; and over- 
all length, 183% inches. The wheel base 
measures 131% inches. The turning circle 
of the truck is 46 feet. Fuel tank has a ca- 
pacity of ten gallons. 


For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 





To Oil the Springs 

All good drivers know that automobile 
springs should be lubricated. Some, indeed, 
are so anxious to do the job right that they 
put new oil onto the leaves—which is not 
doing the job right. This is one place where 
the oil needs to be thinned with gasoline, be- 
cause the gasoline will carry the lubricant 
into the crevices between the leaves where 
otherwise it would not penetrate. For this 
reason the old oil drained from the crank- 
case gives satisfactory results as a spring 
lubricant; the gasoline soon evaporaies and 
leaves only the oil. Better work will be done, 
however, if the springs are washed first with 
kerosene, to remove road dirt. The oil can 
then be applied with either a brush or a 
little sprayer such as commonly is used in 
anti-insect campaigns. 


THERE ARE 2,897,000 commercial vehicles in 
the United States. 

















The chassis of the improved Ford Model AA 1%4-ton truck, on which several improvements 


have been made 





Develops New Tractor 


Recently a large grey folder arrived at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. So large 
that there was no danger it would be stowed 
away somewhere in a file and forgotten, the 
folder quickly aroused the curiosity of one 
of the editors, who opened it and saw what 
looked like one of the old-fashioned “family 
group” photographs, with the little fellow at 
one end and the old man at the other end. 
Only this time the “family” was a group of 
tractors. It was the Cleveland Tractor Co.’s 
way of announcing that its “family circle” 
is now complete. That fearsome gap be- 
tween the Cletrac “40” and the Cletrac “100” 
has been bridged. To those who found the 
“40” too small and the “100” too large, the 
company now offers the Cletrac “80-60.” 

While. this machine is the latest addition 
to the well known Cletrac line, it certainly 











The new Cletrac “100” announced by the Cleve- 
land Tractor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio 


cannot be called the baby, as a glance at the 
accompanying picture will convince’ the 
reader. It is eight feet wide and thirteen 
feet long, is seven feet high, and weighs 20,250 
pounds as shipped. As its name indicates, 
the tractor has a rated drawbar pull of sixty 
horsepower, with a maximum of eighty, and 
develops ninety-six horsepower at the power 
pulley. This power is transmitted through 
a Borg & Beck 18-inch, single-disc, pull-type 
clutch in the flywheel to the transmission, 
which provides three speeds forward and one 
reverse, and from there through the plan- 
etary compensating differential gears by 
means of which steering is effected. The 
power take-off normally turns the 24-inch pul- 
ley at 455 RPM, but a take-off transmission 
can be supplied to provide any desired pulley 
speed. 

This tractor will be able to manipulate 
some close quarters which would be quite 
impossible to the larger “100,” for its turn- 
ing radius is only fifteen feet, as compared 
to the seventeen feet required for the larger 
machine, and its ground clearance is fifteen 
inches instead of twelve inches. This is in- 
creased to eighteen inches by the addition 
of the grousers. These are twenty inches 
in width, and the track itself is seventeen 
inches in width, with a tread (center to cen- 
ter) of sixty-seven inches. Each track has 
a ground contact of ninety-seven inches, or 
33 percent of the total length of the track, 
giving exceptional pulling power evén where 
traction conditions are difficult. 

"The six-cylinder motor, operating at a 
governed speed of 1,000 RPM, pulls the trac- 
tor at a rate of 1.75 miles per hour in low 
speed, 2.5 in intermediate, 3.6 in high, and 
2.1 in reverse. The gasoline tank has a 
capacity of seventy-five gallons. 


EIGHTY-TWwo percent of motor trucks in the 
country are privately owned. 
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Larger Appropriations for Roads 


In a communication sent to Congress last 
week President Butterworth, of the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States, strongly 
urges favorable action on measures increas- 
ing appropriations for the building of roads and 
trails in national forests from $7,500,000 to $12,- 
000,000. The national chamber, he ‘pointed out, 
has been urging the need for more highways 
in national forests for the last five years. He 
said in part: 

As a part of the current effort to advance 
the Federal highway program, both on its in- 
trinsic merits and as a factor in national busi- 
ness stabilization, we invite your attention to 
the question of the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility in relation to highways through 
national forests. The arguments put forward 
in behalf of enlarging Federal aid to the 
States, which, we are pleased to note, have re- 
sulted in favorable action by both the House 
and Senate, apply equally to completion of 
those portions of the interstate highway sys- 
tem which lie within national forests. 


More liberal appropriations for this purpose 
are urged as necessary for the better protection 
of the Government’s standing timber, to give 
access to the national parks, to enable private 
property to be reached and to complete high- 
ways available- to interstate and intrastate traf- 
fic. 

In this connection the Department of Agri- 
culture announced Saturday that the States and 
their counties, co-operating with President 
Hoover in his plea to enlarge all construction 
programs as much as practicable to ameliorate 
the unemployment situation, will spend on their 
road building programs during 1930 at least 
$250,000,000 more than last year. 

Reports received from State highway depart- 
ments and compiled by the bureau of public 
roads show ‘that State and local authorities plan 
to spend $1,601,167,455 for highway improve- 
ment this year. Of this total $937,500,455 will 
be expended by State highway departments for 
construction and maintenance of State highways, 
and $663,667,000 will be spent, according to 
the estimates, on local roads and bridges. 

State highway officials of forty-five States 
estimate the total length of roads to be im- 
proved by them in 1930 as 32,532 miles, an in- 
crease of 3,126 miles over the estimates for 
1929. Three States have not yet reported their 
contemplated expenditures for 1930. 


To Gather Home Owning Data 


The enumerators, among other things, during 
the forthcoming census will ask whether the 
home is owned or rented. If owned, the 
enumerator will ask the value of the home, and 
if rented the monthly rental. 

These are considered among the most im- 
portant of the new questions, since it will “make 
possible a classification of families according to 
economic status,” or perhaps “according to buy- 
ing power.” 

In this connection the bureau of the census 
points out that “such a classification is urgently 
desired by individuals and firms using the census 
figures as a basis for organizing their selling 
and advertising campaigns and will serve many 
other purposes.” 

The replies to these questions will be used 
only as a basis for classification of the families 
into broad groups, and “particular pains will be 
taken to see that the information given by any 
individual for his home is not in any way made 
public.” 

Among other things, the replies will show the 
number of families owning their own homes, 
also considered highly important information 
particularly at this time when Federal, State 
and local governments are placing much em- 
phasis upon the importance of construction and 
many organizations are busily pushing own- 
your-home campaigns. 

Since the housewife in most instances will be 





the one to answer the questions of the enumera- 
tor, the women of the home are urged to give 
some thought to the value of owned homes, and 
to consult their husbands if they are not certain 
as to the value. They are advised, also, that 
the value given will not be divulged to the tax 
assessor or to anybody else, and that any 
enumerator divulging such information will sub- 
ject himself to severe penalties. 

The figures on home values are expected to 
be approximations only. While no definite yard- 
stick has been announced, the expectation is that 
in most instances the value will be the price 
which the owner would be willing to take for 
his home if it were sold. 

Organizations and individuals suggested a 
large number of new questions and those that 
appear in the final schedule will represent the 
results of a severe boiling down process. 

The Government is urging that heads of 
families and others meet the census enumerators 
in a spirit of courtesy and co-operation, in order 
that delay and confusion in taking the census 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

The census will include returns on unemploy- 
ment. There will be two classifications of un- 
employed persons—those who have jobs but are 
temporarily out of work, and those who have no 
regular employment and are seeking jobs. This 
particular part of the enumeration, which will 
begin next month, will put an end to the contro- 
versy over the extent of unemployment by 
furnishing definite figures. 


Taft on Conservation 


William Howard Taft was the staunch 
friend of forest conservation, urging practical 
reforms, not emotional rhapsodies, according 
to the American Forestry Association. A 
former vice president of the American Forestry 
Association, he said, “Nothing can be more im- 
portant in the matter of conservation than the 
treatment of our forest lands.” 

While Mr. Taft was President, the associa- 
tion continued, he met squarely questions of 
guarding the nation’s natural resources. As 
early as 1912 Mr. Taft said: “Conservation is 
not a question of politics, or of factions or of 
persons. It is a question that affects the vital 
welfare of all of us—of our children and of 
our children’s children.” 

Mr. Taft explained exactly what he under- 
stood conservation to be when he said: 


Real conservation involves wise, nonwaste- 
ful use in the present generation, with every 
possible means of preservation for succeeding 
generations; and though the problem to se- 
cure this end may be difficult, the burden is on 
the present generation promptly to solve it 
and not to run away from it as cowards, lest 
in the attempt to meet it we may make some 
mistake. The problem’is how to save and how 
to utilize, how to conserve and still develop. 


Bill to Classify Land Grant Lands 


Under the provisions of a bill introduced by 
Senator McNary of Oregon providing that 
whenever the timber upon any tract of 40 acres, 
or other smallest legal subdivision of a section, 
of revested Oregon & California Railway Co. 
or Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. grant land in 
Oregon or Washington shall have been cut to 
such an extent that there remains less than 
300,000 feet of standing timber, such land shall 
cease to be classified as timber land. 

Thereafter the land would be classified as 
Class III land and become subject to entry 
under laws now in force or which may be en- 
acted, if, in the opinion of the secretary of the 
interior, in co-operation with the secretary of 
agriculture or otherwise, such land is chiefly 
valuable for agriculture. Provision is made, 
however, that the purchaser of the timber may 
continue cutting and removing the remaining 
timber during the period provided in the patent 
covering the timber. 
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Wanted 


EXCLUSIVE DEALER 
For Each State or Whole U. S. for 


‘“‘World’s Best Wood Flooring’”’ 
C. Q. Yee Hop & Co., Ltd. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 














IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25 /32 x 2\% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
‘ (Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LON DON , WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 

















FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 




















WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on § gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 














Old Town, Ruttan Block, 

Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
TIMBER poost Leniows. 
ESTIMATORS Feggegce Lem 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1441-42 Conel Bank Bide.. NEW ORLEANS 
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Scovell 
Wellington 


and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS + ENGINEERS 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate todav. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 3-22 Gray 




















HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Hold Election 


Los ANGELES, Catir., March 15—At a 
well-attended meeting held on March 13, the 
local Hoo-Hoo club elected officers for . this 
district. Bob Osgood, president of the Osgood 
Lumber Co., was chosen president; Clift Estes, 
secretary of the Los Angeles Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, vice president; Ed Martin, 
secretary and treasurer; Carl Shufelt, of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Vicegerent Snark 
for the Los Angeles district. A. A. Frost, of 
the Frost Hardwood Co., San Diego, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Nine, was the guest of the 
club and delivered a short talk on plans for 
the year. Parson P. A. Simpkin, who was ex- 
pected to attend, was unable to come because of 
illness. 











Organize Hoo-Hoo Club in Mexico 


PuHoenix, Ariz., March 17.—Carrying out 
the motto that “Arizona does things,” mem- 
bers of Hoo-Hoo, led by Hawk Huey, visited 
Algodones, Mexico, a few days ago, held a 
concatenation and organized a Hoo-Hoo club. 
There was a class of five kittens who were 
properly and vociferously initiated according 
to the short form. Officers of the newly formed 
Hoo-Hoo club, which while organized in 
Mexico will be located at Yuma, Ariz., are 
as follows: President, E. L. Simpkins; first 
vice president, L. H. De Mund; second vice 
president, H. F. Rademaker; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles J. Killen. 

Among those in attendance at the banquet 
were Frank Park and his wife, of La Mesa, 
Calif., who were on their way to Florida. 

Every one liked the work on the Mexican 
side and Mr. Huey and others who attended 
say they were treated royally. 


Lumbermen’s 
West Side Club Holds Fine Meeting 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Pine Bviurr, ArK., March 19.—The March 
meeting of the West Side Hardwood Club held 
today at the Hotel Pines was, if anything, even 
better than the last meeting which all who at- 
tended thought to be the best in many months. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
A. W. Bird who called on Secretary O. S. 
Robinson for statistics which showed that 
twenty-eight mills reporting had 5,237,000 feet 
of green flooring oak, 9,000,170 feet dry, with 
orders totaling 3,000,650 feet. Orders for other 
hardwoods than flooring oak totaled 15,000,000 
feet, with logs on hand 7,000,460 feet and green 
and dry stocks on hand totaling 78,400,000 feet. 

A general round-table discussion followed 
which developed that orders were somewhat 
scarce for all items with the exception of 
1-inch, No. 2 common sap gum, and this item 
is still moving well at $15 to $16 f. o. b. mill 
on this rate. Inch common and better plain 
sap gum shows a slight weakening while 2-inch 
common and better quartered sap remains firm. 
It was the consensus that conservation of re- 
sources was the antidote needed to combat con- 
ditions as they now exist. 

At this juncture, President Bird turned the 
gavel over to Carl L. White, chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 2 of the conservation program of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. Mr. White 
said that eighteen regional meetings had been 
held at various points throughout the hardwood 
producing territory. At each of these the same 
subjects had been discussed and from what he 
could learn the hardwood lumbermen realize 
now more than ever the need for developing 
a spirit of co-operation. Mr. White urged all 
hardwood producers to co-operate with the in- 
stitute and said that he was elated at the keen 
initerest that is being generally displayed in its 
efforts to revive the conservation program. Mr. 
White was ably assisted by J. T. Kendall, of 
the institute, who produced a complete set of 
charts showing the total stocks, demand, supply, 
meeting point of demand and supply, normal 
balance, values, green stocks and dry stocks. 
Mr. Kendall explained these charts thoroughly 
which showed exclusively the value of such in- 
formation to the hardwood producer, large or 
small. Short talks were made by F. T. Dooley 
and J. B. Carter, the latter secretary of the 
Associated Industries of Arkansas. It was de- 
cided that District No. 2 would hold its meet- 
ing jointly with the West Side club on April 16. 

Discuss Building Financing 

Sureverort, La., March 17.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club held its usual luncheon last Tuesday 
at the Youree-Washington, and the guest- 
speaker was Philip Lieber, president Shreveport 
Mutual Building Association, who talked on 
financing building operations, with special refer- 
ence to the effect that the new plan of Sears, 
Roebuck will have on the local institutions. 
Other visitors were Cress Eaton, field repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, and D. L, Handley, of Peason, La. 

Mr. Lieber stated that the scheme of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. to finance the building of homes 
was really nothing new, and that such plans, 
with various features, had been before the public 
for several years. As a rule, he said, an effort 
was made to lead the public to believe that the 
mail order house was offering a service to fill 
a need in this locality, when as a matter of fact 
even better financing service was available right 
at home. The aim of such concerns, it must be 
remembered, he said, is primarily profit. In 
such places as Shreveport the claim of in- 
adequacy would not apply. Their purpose of 
course is to sell goods, and every concern that 
supplies anything for the construction of a 
building is vitally affected wherever it enters 
with its operations. About all the mail order 
house will have to secure locally is unskilled 
labor, as it will have groups of workers that 
move from place to place to attend to the prin- 


— 


Club Activities 


cipal construction work. It would have no use 
for local architects nor local materials. 

“Why should the news of such a plan occa- 
sion alarm?” asked Mr. Lieber. “It is because 
they have such tremendous capital behind them, 
it being reported they will begin with $100,000,- 
000 to carry out their plans, that it certainly 
is something to awaken the concern of everyone 
in the building industry. With their tremendous 
borrowing facilities, they may wind up with a 
billion dollars of investment which will consti- 
tute a serious threat to all local business in the 
building line. I am not against such large con- 
cerns,” said Mr, Lieber, “just because of their 
immense capital, but because of the power that 
goes with such a vast aggregation, which is 
absolutely ruthless in the consideration of any- 
thing but its own selfish interests.” 

Mr. Lieber discussed at length the theory of 
efficiency in distribution, which he said breaks 
down at a certain point, and particularly with 
reference to the employment of labor at a profit- 
able wage to the worker. “We do not wish our 
labor in this country to be reduced to the con- 
dition in which many foreign countries find 
themselves, unable to find work sufficient to care 
for their laborers without doles.” 

The cure for all this, said Mr. Lieber, is pub- 
licity and co-operation, and suggested a cam- 
paign locally that would result in modernizing 
thousands of old buildings, thereby affording a 
great deal of needed employment for labor at 
this time. 

The lumbermen were so interested in the 
proposition that it was voted to meet again in 
one week, instead of two weeks hence, and dis- 
cuss the same subject. Hudson Bolinger, presi- 
dent of the local Chamber of Commerce, and 
A. J. Peavy also spoke briefly on the topic of 


Have Interesting Meeting 


Last Monday the regular weekly meeting of 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association at 
the Boston Oyster House was attended by the 
only honorary member the organization boasts, 
Col. Ed Hooper, for many years secretary of 
the Chicago Lumbermen’s Club and now hold- 
ing a similar office in the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. Accompanied by H. E, Gil- 
lespie, publicity director of the insurance com- 
pany, the “old warhorse” appeared unexpect- 
edly in the private dining room where the 
meetings are held, and was _ enthusiastically 
greeted by hi$ many friends present. He an- 
nounced that he was downtown to have a spe- 
cialist attempt some “work on these ears of 
mine, so I can hear you fellows at such meet- 
ings as this.” He indicated that the poor hear- 
ing with which he has been afflicted of recent 
years has made it difficult to properly appre- 
ciate the words of wisdom and near-wisdom 
which are spoken when lumbermen congregate, 
but he has hopes of bettering the condition. 

Some of the wisdom mentioned was spoken 
at this meeting, when oak flooring came up 
for discussion. “What’s. been the result of all 
this price cutting that’s been going on lately?” 
someone demanded, and someone else replied: 
“Just this. No more oak flooring is being sold. 
The mills are selling the same amount as they 
did before, but now they’re getting less money 
for it. That’s the way it always happens when 
you start to cut the prices of lumber.” 


SABA E Be aeaaeaae 


Orders to Keep Plant Busy 


Hornet, N. Y., March 19.—James Elgar 
(Inc.), manufacturer of wood trim for large 
office and apartment buildings, and one of the 
largest industries in Hornell, which has been 
closed down for several weeks, will resume 
operations within a few days, it is expected. 
The concern has orders sufficient to keep the 
plant in operation nearly all summer, but oper- 
ations could not be started until contractors 
were ready to receive products. F, H. Hum- 


phrey, head of the company, is in New York 
City, arranging details of contracts. 
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Build Something Worthy 
Friend, building is like living is: 
The man who lives this life of his 
And does not care how his career 
Shall make or mar the others here, 
The rest around him, though you call 
It living, has not lived at all. 
Whatever tales the careless tell, 
Really to live one must live well. 


And so it is with building, too. 

A shed may serve, a shack may do, 

A sagging gate, a broken fence, 

May not offend the owner’s sense; 
But many men shall pass this way— 
What shall the stranger think and say? 
The reputation long endures 

Of any town. What sort is yours? 


Friend, living, building, are the same. 
From you this town shall takes its name, 
And men esteem it low or high 

By what they see as they pass by. 

Some paintless structure, rude and rough, 
To you may seem quite good enough, 
Some cheap, mail-order house may do— 
But men shall judge your town by you. 


Oh, when you build, remember then 
You're building for the eyes of men. 

No man lives to himself alone, 

And neither does he build and own. 
Friend, when you build, if small or great, 
If nothing but a garden gate, 

Add something to your own renown— 
Build something worthy of your town. 


We See b’ the Papers 


They ought to have a wailing wall in Wall 
Street. ° 

A little brown jug occasionally lands a man 
in a big brown one. 

A good many marriage bonds seem to have 
alimony coupons attached to them. 

Chicago is to have an anti-aircraft regiment, 
as if it didn’t have bombers enough. 

A majority is a large number of people who 
think the wrong thing at the same time. 

Let’s hope Europe leaves us enough ships, 
anyway, for our delegates to get home on. 

Car loadings are falling off. The Prince of 
Wales must have something to do with this. 

We wish we could go to Florida or Cali- 
fornia for a few weeks and call it a training 
trip. 

New York is going to deport its reds, It 
would also help business if it would get rid 
of its blues. 

Canadian leaders say there may be a war if 
they don’t stop shipping liquor over here. 
There may be if they do. 

Chicago is going to have an exhibit of 
lingerie this spring. We supposed that every 
town had that every day. 

If the Hoover is such a good vacuum cleaner, 
we wish he would clean up some of the 
vacuums in Washington. 

In the old days people used to celebrate their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Now they cele- 
brate their fiftieth wedding. 


In America a ballplayer gets $5,000 more a 
year than a president. And yet we wonder 
why Europe has all the statesmen. 

Gigli, the tenor, sang nine arias during his 
Chicago concert. A lot of fellows break that 
record every time they take a shower. 

The songbirds are arriving from the South. 
They’re all right. It’s these songbirds that 
arrive from New York that trouble us. 

Al Capone says they can’t stop him from 
going to Florida. Nobody ever wants to stop 


Al from going anywhere, it’s coming some- 
where. 


Kansas has a 105-pound woman sheriff. 
There is nothing that will make a 200-pound 
man step around like a 100-pound woman. 


General Electric has taken over Walker 
Dishwasher. But the Walker dishwasher is 
nothing new. Haven’t you ever seen a man 
wipe dishes? . 


Between Trains 


Nites, Micu.—When the Niles Chamber of 
Commerce had its annual ladies’ night tonight 
there wasn’t a lumberman present, or, so far 
as we know, in town. They were all up at 
Grand Rapids attending the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association convention, where 
they belonged. We yearned to be there ourself. 
Time was when we had many friends among 
its members, 

Niles is one of those cities that is a city 
unto itself. Stock markets may go up or down, 
or sideways as at present, other communities 
may yell for this or that, but Niles doesn’t yell, 
because, whatever it is, it already has it. If 
you like bad news, don’t go to Niles; if there 
is anything wrong with the country, Niles is 
the last place you will hear of it. 

So it is not surprising that this was a record- 
breaking occasion. If there is any particular 
depression anywhere, Niles hasn’t heard of it. 
A depression, anyway, is just a low place be- 
tween two hills. 


Dayton, On1to.—Harry Blagg is a contractor 
in Dayton, but he seems to build more than 
buildings, for he is a builder of men. Once a 
year he gathers his employees together at dinner 
and leavens them with a few customers. The 
result is an inspiration to both. Tonight there 
were three hundred and thirty of us present, and 
nothing was left unsaid or undone to make the 
occasion all it was meant to be. 

While in town we went out to see Sidney 
King, head of the Dayton Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. We regret to report that he is in 
the Miami Valley hospital mending some ribs 
and shouldér blades and things, as the result of 
a misunderstanding between a Cadillac and a 
Chevrolet. Strange to say, the Chev got the 
worse of it, and Sidney was in the Chev. 

Write him a letter. He is one of the wheel- 
horses of the Ohio association, and we never 
talk to him ten minutes that we don’t wish 
all the lumbermen in Ohio, and the United 
States, for that matter, had his ethical standards 
and his common sense. There would be fewer 
lumbermen trying to play Santa Claus all 365 
days of the year. 

Random 

A tailor often has to start a suit after he 

finishes it. 


Mother used to furnish the applesauce; 
now it’s father. 


When a woman gets to a certain age her 
age becomes uncertain. 

The man whe takes things as they come 
seldom grabs them before they go. 


Instead of singing the old hymn, people 
“— tell what a friend they have in the city 
all. 


The worst spell of weather we ever saw 
was when a high school pupil tried to 
spell it. 

The first strong-man act that ever brought 
down the house, as we understand it, was 
Samson’s. 

The man who used to think he could make 
money making cement blocks now thinks 
he could get rich running a bus. 

There is only one thing that looks worse 
than a woman smoking and that is a man 
smoking in a woman’s presence. 





Every 


Dealer 
Can Profit 


by taking advantage of 
the Meadow River 
mixed car service right 
now in purchasing his 
spring requirements in 
Hardwood Flooring, 
Hardwood Trim, Step- 
ping, Risers, Poplar 
Bevel Siding, etc. 





Meadow River stock 
-is fine quality stock. It 
is well manufactured. 
From one source you 
can buy nearly your 
entire requirements. 


— Meadow River mixed 
cars will save you 
money on freight. 
They will keep your 
stock investment 
down, your turnover 
up. 


Make up a trial order 
and let us quote. 


Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 
Rainelle, West Va. 





Meadow River 
FLOORING 
Red Oak, Maple, Beech, 
White Oak, Birch 
TRIM and MOULD- 


INGS 
Oak, Poplar, Basswood, 


Chestnut, Birch, Ash 


STEPPING and 
RISERS 
Oak, Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 
Poplar 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kawaos’” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg 

















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
A. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





mel Ae Your Patronage 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 























iin Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
goa yy BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
s Des. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
GOLDSBORO ; 


N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


—— 



































Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Winfield—Perry & Trull succeeded 
by Perry Bros. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Lumber Co. sold to Roy L. Sandefur. 


Redlands — Bowman - Johnson 


GEORGIA. Woodville—Woodville Lumber Co. 
moving plant to Commerce. 


ILLINOIS. Aurora—Northern Illinois Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Sugar Grove Grain & Supply Co., 
headquarters Sugar Grove. 

Elgin—McBride Lumber Co. merged with T. Mc- 
Bride & Son. 


IOWA. Hull—Thompson Yards (Inc.) purchased 
the William Shimp & Sons lumber yard in Hull 
and will continue the business with Mr. Roelofs 
in charge. 


KANSAS. Hedville—M. M. Drenning succeeded 
by H. & M. Lumber Co. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Greenleaf Johnson & 
Son succeeded by Addington-Beaman Lumber Co, 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—‘'Vance” succeeded by 
Monticello Plywood Box Co. 

Detroit—Morgan Lumber Co. succeeded by Bert 
W. Morgan at 862 W. Philadelphia St.; commission 
lumber. 

Detroit—Super Door Mfg. Co. 
Overhead Door Co. 


MINNESOTA. Ada and Lockhart—cC. C. Allen 
& Co. sold interests to Wilcox Lumber Co. of De- 
troit Lakes. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pontotoc—Clark Bros. 
Co. succeeded by Clark Lumber Co, 


NEW YORK. Tarytown—Hudson River Yards 
(Inc.) succeeded by Tompkins & Bevers (Inc.); 
headquarters Hastings-upon-Hudson, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mocksville—W. L. Moore, 
of Cool Springs, has acquired the lumber plant of 
E. G. Hendricks Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Weleetka—Weleetka Lumber Co, 
succeeded by Weleetka Lumber & Hardware Co. 


OREGON. Eugene—E. B. & C. C. Gabriel have 
purchased the business of the Central Lumber Co., 
Sixth and Charnelton streets. 

TENNESSEE, Dickson—The Parker Stave & 
Crosstie Co. has leased the W. A. Moore plant in 
South Dickson and will convert it into a plant 
for manufacture of tight barrel staves. 

Nashville—F. H. Crow Lumber Co. 
name to Crow Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Snohomish—Cascade Lumber & 
Fuel Co. succeeded by Columbia Lumber Co. 

Spokane—Peerless Pine Mfg. Co. succeeded by 
Spokane Fender Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Goderich—Goderich Planing Mills 
(Ltd.) recently assigned; L. H. Richards, of Sar- 
nia, has been appointed custodian. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—R. C. Langston, of 
Luxora, proposes establishment of sawmill here 
to produce creamery package stock. 


GEORGIA. Dawson—D. H. Rowland Lumber 
Mills is erecting a six-foot band mill to manu- 
facture shortleaf pine; capacity, 40,000 ft. daily. 

OHIO. Kenmore—Palmer Match Co, taking bids 
for construction of $50,000 plant. 

OREGON. McMinnville—Ed. Linden and others 
reported to establish a large sawmill near here. 

Prineville—Smith Bros. Lumber Co. will -con- 
struct a sawmill on Ochoco Creek. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Grover F. Crabtree, 
3404 Galloway St., has let contract for construc- 
tion of a lumber plant, 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills has let contract for erection of 80x 
150 ft. addition to its box factory. 

Everett—National Pole & Treating Co. has be- 
gun erection of an addition to its plant costing 
about $70,000. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—California Pine 
Box & Lumber Co., recently noted as incorporated 
with a capital of $5,000,000, is an old concern in- 
corporated in 1904 and is still a live corporation. 
There has been no reincorporation. 


DELAWARE. Dover—British-American Cedar 
Corporation has been chartered under Delaware 
laws with an authorized capital of $1,000,000; 
main offices, New York. 

FLORIDA.~ Perry—Wilson Land & Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Manchester—J. P. Corley Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Madison—Madison Lumber & Ma- 
terial Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; old con- 
cern. 

IOWA. Council Bluffs—Hafer Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; Calvin Hafer, 159 West 
Pierce St., president. Plans expansion of firm 
which has been operated as a partnership. 

Pocahontas—Kiefer Lumber Co., incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Sterling Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Just Right Golf 
Tee Co., incorporated; capital, 5,000 shares, no par 
value; to manufacture wood products. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Crawford Door Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; 7881 Conant St.; to manu- 
facture garage doors. 


succeeded by 


Lumber 


changing 


Detroit—Wymps Gap Lumber Co., recently notea 
as being incorporated, was erroneously reported 
to have its operations at Preston, W. Va. This 
company is operating in the vicinity of Smithfield, 
Pa., and Wymps Gap, Preston County, W. Va. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Pauley Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Hobart—Hobart Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; old concern, 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Falls Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; old concern. 

Klamath Falls—Klamath Booming & Dredging 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

McMinnville—Raker Creek Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

Roseburg—Malone Creek Logging Co., decreasing 
capital to $10,000. 

Willamina—Willamina 
rated; capital, $1,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
incorporated. 


WASHINGTON. Cle Elum—Keecheles Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Enumclaw—G. & L. Logging Co., incorporated; 
capital, $3,000. 

Seattle—Wendorf-Rogers Lumber Co. increasing 
capital to $250,000; changing name to Rogers Lum- 
ber Co, 

WISCONSIN. Hawkins—Holbrook Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; to deal in lumber 
and all kinds of building material etc. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Ben Byrnes has 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business at 24 
California St. 

FLORIDA. Crestview—O. H. Thompson has 
started a retail lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Aurora—Distribution Warehouse Co. 
opening wholesale and commission business. 

Sugar Grove—Sugar Grove Grain & Supply Co, 
recently began a retail lumber business, 


Logging Co., incorpo- 


Greer—Greer Lumber Co., 


IOWA. Conroy—James M. Irons opening new 
lumber yard. 
LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—The General Box Co., 


of Chicago, is reported to establish a wood prod- 
ucts industry here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Georgetown—Percy Traylor has 
started a crate manufacturing business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Emerald Lumber Co., 514 
Main St., hardwood wholesaler and dealer in cy- 
press, purchased a small tract of land in Norwood 
Heights to establish a hardwood and cypress stor- 
age yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma intents White 
Lumber Co. opening yards at Cement and Cyril. 

OREGON. Columbia City—Mitchell & Scotberg 
have started a sawmill. 

Hood River—Otto E. Horn has engaged in busi- 
ness of lumber manufacturing under name of Horn 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Kensington — Logan 
Lumber Co. has started a retail lumber yard; head- 
quarters, Tarentum. 

Lehighton—Schilbe Lumber Co. opening hard- 
ware, lumber and paint store. 

TEXAS. Ysleta—Alexanders Lumber Yard re- 
cently began retail business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—Hood Lumber Co., 
of Moundsville, opening branch store at 506 Mar- 


shall St. B 
Casualties 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Geo. C. Vaughn & 
Sons’ planing mill, which has been operated by 
H. D. Foote & Co., has been destroyed by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Big Rapids—Ward Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $125,000; mill, kilns, lumber piles and 
houses destroyed; plant manufactured hardwood 
flooring. 

MINNESOTA. Rollingstone—Theodore Arnoldy 
suffered a fire loss in lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Shuqualak—Usher Bros. Lumber 
Co., loss by fire; plant reported destroyed. 

Vicksburg—Dry kilns of C. M. Gooch Hardwood 
Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—J. H. Tschudy Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., loss by fire, $1,000 i 

OHIO. Cincinnati—A. S. Boyle Co., hardwood 
manufacturer of Evanston, Cincinnati, suffered 
$5,000 fire loss resulting from explosions of chem- 
icals in the floor wax department. The company 
has a hardwood yard and produces interior trim 
and finish. 


Timber Land Sales 


MACCLENNY, FLA., March 17.—J. N. Bray 
& Co., lumber manufacturers of Valdosta, Ga., 
have purchased 8,000 acres of timber lands 
here, and will build and operate a saw mill on 
the tract. 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF., March 15.—The 
Santa Cruz Lumber Co. has purchased a stand 
of timber from the old Western Shore Co., a 
Middleton holding, on the headwaters of Pesca- 
dero Creek, just across the line in San Mateo 
County. The company has also purchased a 
logging railroad 1 miles long, in the high 
Sierras, from the Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. 





and will use the material in building a road 
from its present mill site to the newly pur- 
chased tract, which lies in a generally western 
direction. 
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CALIFORNIA GRADES—No. 2 Shop 


[NO. 23 OF A SERIES] 


Of the four grades of recognized factory lumber, two have already been described in previous 
letters, and No. 2 and No. 3 are yet to be discussed. 


Door cuttings of the same quality and sizes as those considered in the determination of No. 1 
Shop are taken into account in the grade of No 2 Shop, although top rails are excluded in 
arriving at the percentage of cuts in No. 1 Shop and may be included in No. 2, provided they 
are of No. 1 quality and are classed as No. 2 cuts. 

The rules provide that No. 2 Shop must contain either: 


25% of No. 1 cuttings; or 

33-1/3% of mixed No. 1 and 
No. 2 cuttings; or 

40% of No. 2 cuttings. 


Below is given a cut of a typical No. 2 Shop plank, together with the calculations made in 
arriving at the percentage of cuttings in it and a print of a door illustrating them in their 
final form. 
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This piece is 2014 inches wide by 16 feet long. It scales 27 feet sur- 
face measure. The total footage of acceptable door cuttings is 12 feet, 
or 44.4% as follows: j 








1— 45”x6’8” stile, containing 3 feet 
2—10”x28” bottom rail, 7 
2— 5”x4’ muntins 

1—5"x44” “ 





MUNTIN 


Total footage 
Footage in piece 
Percentage 




















It will be seen at a glance that this grade will not produce a very high 
percentage of stile cuts. It has, however, excellent values for wood- 
working plants engaged in the production of sash, doors, frames, mould- 
ing, and trim. Where there is an insufficient quantity of the longer cuts, 
it is the general practice to use enough No. 1 Shop or No. 3 Clear to 
make up the deficiency. 





Pattern makers also use No. 2 Shop Sugar Pine where small clear cuts 
are needed and in building up large patterns which permit of the use 
of materials not altogether free from blemishes or defects. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE is cut from timber unexcelled in quality, and 
no lumber is manufactured, cured, or shipped with greater care and 
FOUR-PANEL DOOR attention. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 











BOTTOM RAIL 
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Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, 


ft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray &Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 




















Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a CET 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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News No 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 15.—Sales managers of the pine mills 
of the Inland Empire met at the Davenport 
Hotel Thursday to exchange sales and credit 
information, and to discuss business condi- 
tions. Thirty attended. E. C. Wert, sales 
manager Long Lake Lumber Co., Spokane, 
presided. The present low prices of lumber 
were discussed. Slow but steady improve- 
ment was reported in volume of orders. The 
opinion was unanimous that the next thirty 
days would show a marked improvement in 
volume of sales as well as a stiffening in 
prices. Mills of Washington and northern 
Idaho were represented practically 100 per- 
cent. Those attending from a distance were 
Crosby Shevlin, Shevlin Hixon Co., Bend, 
Ore.; Tracy Fairchild, Brooks Scanlon Co., 
Bend, Ore.; Joseph Coleman, Kinzua Pine Co., 
Kinzua, Ore.; Walter Neils, J. Neils Lumber 
Co., Libby, Mont.; David Stoddard, Stoddard 
Lumber Co., LeGrande, Ore. The meeting 
concluded with a banquet and entertainment, 
James M. Brown acting as toastmaster. 

Fred K. Weyerhaeuser, Minneapolis, Minn., 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is 
spending several days in Spokane territory. 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser came here to attend the 
quarterly meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., held on Wednesday of this week. Repre- 
sentatives of all the Weyerhaeuser mills were 
in attendance, and were optimistic over the 
lumber outlook. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 15.—Support for the increased appro- 
priation for the Forest Products Laboratory, 
at Madison, Wis., was promised by five of the 
Washington members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in letters received by the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club this week, and read yes- 
terday at the regular meeting of the club. 
The letters were in response to the club’s rec- 
ommendation in favor of the appropriation 
made two weeks ago. The two Washington 
senators have not yet replied. 

Paul H. Johns, chairman of the club’s tax- 
ation committee, announced that the commit- 
tee will hold its annual conference with the 
county assessor next week, to determine the 
assessments for next year on local mill prop- 
erties. Mr. Johns also announced a special 
meeting of the State tax commission, to be 
held here next Monday, at which the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club will present the views of 
the Tacoma lumbermen on timber taxation 
methods. The commission was named to pre- 
pare recommendations for modifying the 
present tax system, which will be submitted 
to the next legislature. Mr. Johns read a 
draft of the committee’s report, which was 
prepared by C. S. Chapman and himself. H. 
§. Griggs is the third member of the com- 
mittee. 

The club adopted resolutions of condolence 
to be sent to the family of Mark Draham, of 
the Mud Bay Logging Co., who died this week. 

One of the gavels made from timbers of the 
White House at Washington was presented 
to the Young Men’s Business Club of Tacoma 
at yesterday’s meeting. Ernest Dolge, Ta- 
coma lumberman, made the presentation. 

Three of Tacoma’s most prominent lumber- 
men are reported seriously ill in California 
this week. Leonard Haworth, vice president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and the 
Tidewater Mill Co., suffered a nervous break- 
down at his home in Santa Rosa. He is re- 
ported somewhat improved during the last 
two days. James G. Newbegin, Tacoma’s lum- 
berman mayor, who went to California to re- 
cuperate from the strain of the recent city 
election, is seriously ill at a Santa Monica 
hospital and may have to undergo an opera- 
tion. J. A. Gabel, president of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., who went south for his 
health several weeks ago, has been forced to 
enter a hospital for treatment. 

Only five weeks after work was started, the 
new power generating plant at the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. was completed this 
week. The lumber company and the city 
signed a contract, by which the city supplied 


the capital for the construction of the new 
unit, and will be repaid by power supplied 
by the mill. The new unit has a 1200 horse. 
power boiler and a 1,000 horsepower turbo 
generator. The unit has a stack 208 feet high. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 17.—The lumber market continues 
disappointing. Wholesalers report that de- 
mand is pretty quiet all along the line. Prices 
are weak because of the continued lack of 
buying interest. Concessions are given to 
those who are making immediate purchases, 
Purchases are of small lots. Industrial buy- 
ing continues slow. Although programs for 
public work are going forward, building of 
small homes, which mean much to the retail 
lumber dealer, continues to lag. While some 
purchasing by rural yards has been reported, 
this demand has been slower than was ex- 
pected. Retail lumber dealers here are tak- 
ing an active interest in the message sent 
out by the Milwaukee Citizens Committee on 
Unemployment, urging people to have any 
needful improvement work started on their 
houses at once. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 18.—Although fine building weather 
now prevails, demand for lumber has contin- 
ued to lag. One large company, with head- 
quarters here, reported that orders last week 
were just half what would be counted normal 
for this season. A salesman, who covers a 
large part of western and southern Kansas, 
reported that outside the line yards, stocks in 
his territory were very low for this season, 
and that line yard stocks were not up to their 
usual level. Similar statements were made by 
sales managers for other ‘companies. Natur- 
ally, therefore, prices continue weak, and low 
prices appear to be no inducement to retail- 
ers to place orders. They buy as they need 
stock. There is a little better demand here 
for oak flooring and gum finish, and for cy- 
press stock, both yard and factory items, but 
demand for redwood factory and yard stock 


is slow. 
Boston, Mass. 


March 18.—The lumber market continues to 
be quiet throughout New England, The volume 
of current sales of Pacific coast fir and hem- 
lock is not of more than modest bulk, but 
prices here are more nearly uniform than often 
in the past, even when much more lumber was 
being sold. Eastern spruce frames are quoted 
$41@42, according to the difficulty of the 
order. Lath are still abnormally dull and 
cheap. Idaho white pine now looks firm, while 
Pondosa pine continues irregular in price. 

People intending to build do not feel sure 
that the mild days recently experienced mean 
that winer is really over, and there is very 
little new residential construction being 
started this month. City yards report a little 
expansion in business, but the long-awaited 
spring trade has not yet arrived. 

Several wholesale firms are making a drive 
to develop more eastern business in fir flooring. 
Interest in this West Coast product is very 
slack. Bé&better vertical grain is offered here 
for rail delivery at $58@61, and flat grain at 
$41@465. 

Palmer & Parker Co. received a large ship- 
ment of mahogany from Africa last week. The 
cargo also included thirty-one logs of African 
walnut. Other Boston receipts of foreign lum- 
ber included 2,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock 
and 2,000 bundles of red cedar shingles from 
British Columbia, and one schooner cargo of 
spruce and hemlock boards from Halifax. 

Harry lL. Folsom, of the Leatherbee-Mc- 
Donough Co., is recuperating in Maine. He 
hopes he will soon be able to return to active 
business. 

Fred R. Basley, of the Basley Lumber Co., 
who recently returned from a West Coast 
trip, says that it was entirely recreational, 
and that he did not visit a single lumber 
operation. He has returned feeling greatly 


rested, as he tried to keep his mind off 
business entirely while away. 


In this con- 
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nection he calls attention to an error that 
occurred in the report in the March 8 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which stated 
that he was one of a group of Greater Bos- 
ton dealers which is interested in a project 
for direct co-operative buying from the mills. 
He says: “The Basley Lumber Co. is not in- 
terested in buying direct from the mills and 
has always been an advocate of purchasing 
through the wholesalers.” Mr. Basley’s com- 
pany is interested in a small way in a group 
for co-operative buying of specialties. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 18.—Further increase in northern 
pine sales has been recorded, aided doubtless 
by the warmer weather. Prices remain firm, 
with indications of increases on some items 
at least in the not far distant future. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are rather low and it is with a 
view to rounding out supplies that a number 
of orders are being placed here. Sash and 
door men of the Twin Cities report that es- 
timating work has shown a decided increase 
during the last week, and that actual sales 
are also recording a gain. They are looking 
forward to a brisk country business, but this 
has not yet materialized to any great extent. 

The northern white cedar market continues 
satisfactory, both from the price and sales 
viewpoint, the only item weak line being 
short posts. 

The Twin Cities Lumber Salesmen’s Club 
has adopted the slogan “Invest in Your 
Home” and will bring the idea before the 
public through the medium of autr tire cov- 
ers, which will bear a dealer’s name or the 
admonition to “See Your Lumber Dealer.” 

N. C. Bennett, Northwestern Hardwood Co., 
and Mrs. Bennett, are spending a few weeks 
in southern California. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 17.—Retailers say that good weather 
has resulted in somewhat better sales in the 
last few days, and here and there is a retailer 
who admits that he is busy. Building Com- 
missioner Edward P. Burwell, of Queens, re- 
ported that plans filed for the first twelve 
days of March exceeded those issued for all 
of February, and amounted to approximately 
$2,000,000. A slump in building hit Queens 
several months ago, and since then there has 
been a steady climb. Similar improvement 
has been noted in Brooklyn. 

New Yorkers interested in the intercoastal 
lumber movement have received with satis- 
faction news of cargo space curtailment, feel- 
ing that it should help maintain freight rates. 
The rate fixed for March and April is $ll a 
thousand, while the May rate will be $12. It 
was explained that the space curtailment 
was due to the slackened demand for lumber 
on the Atlantic coast. 

The twenty-seventh annual banquet of the 
Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County was held last Saturday in 
Hotel Commodore, with more than two hun- 
dred persons present. <A reception was fol- 
lowed by dinner and an entertainment by 
Broadway celebrities, with Harry Armstrong 
as master of ceremonies. Retailers, sales- 
men, manufacturers and wholesalers made 
up the company. 

Announcement has just been made of the 
consolidation of the Baldwin Lumber Co. and 
the Junction Milling Co., both of Jersey City, 
under the name of the Baldwin Lumber- 
Junction Milling (Inc.). Spencer D. Baldwin, 
head of the Baldwin Lumber Co., becomes 
president of the combined firm. Abram Len- 
kowsky is vice president and treasurer, and 
John M. Struble, secretary. The Baldwin 
Lumber Co. started business in 1876, as Bald- 
win & Figuera. Spencer D. Baldwin is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Edward Stoehr, president Glendale Sash 
& Door Co., Glendale, Long Island, announces 
that adjusters have completed work in con- 
nection with the firm recent disastrous fire, 
and that temporary premises have been 
leased in the Atlas Terminal, Glendale. The 


plant will be rebuilt on a larger scale than 
formerly. 

The Boyd- Sinclaire Lumber Co., prominent 
hardwood wholesaler, has obtained a site at 
188 Nineteenth Avenue, Paterson, N. J., to 
which it will move its business office on May 
1. At the new location the company will 
have larger storage facilities. 

Frank A. Niles has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Nylta 
Club, the membership of which includes Gor- 
don J. McDonald, Henry B. Eaton, Frank J. 
Williams, Temple H. Tweedy and Harrison 
W. Ott. 

Fennemore Cady, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., is the latest recruit in the ranks of the 
Building Material Salesmen’s Club of West- 
chester County. 

Edward Ball has joined the sales staff of 
the Hold-Meredith Lumber Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 17.—Retailers report receiving 
orders for a few small residences, and for 
remodeling. Poor credit conditions still 


hamper even small building jobs, but collec- 
tions show improvement. Industrial users 
are taking a small amount from yards here, 
but buying more cars direct. Prices have 
slumped on all items except special cutting. 
Small sizes of longleaf have advanced about 
$1. Car decking, 2-inch, declined about $2, 
but thicker car material rose about $1. Mills 
are seeking business in car lining and siding. 
No. 1 and C lining, 8- to 16-foot, and roofing 
sell at about $33. Air dried No. 1 longleaf 
decking is offered at $21, and kiln dried at 
$22, mill basis, but is slow. A few orders for 
railroad stocks are being offered at unattrac- 
tive prices. Sheathing and flooring, 1x6-inch, 
used as crating and boxing, sold at $14, de- 
livered. No. 3 S4S, 1x8-inch, is slow at $15. 
Dimension is in poor demand and green stock 
moves at very low figures, 2x4-inch, 16-foot 
selling at $16, 18-foot at $18, and 20-foot at 
$19, while 2x6-inch, 16- and 18-foot is $16. 
The 2x10- and 2x12 inch are stiff, as few 
mills can supply them. 

The BPnsley Builders Supply Co. has closed 
out its stocks and retired from the trade. 

The Montgomery Flooring Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has secured the old plant of 
the Anderson Lumber Co., which retired from 
business last November, and will shortly 
begin making hardwood flooring. E. B. 
Stowers, formerly a manufacturer of oak 
flooring in Tennessee, will be manager. 

J. M. Forsyth, formerly of Forsyth & 
Parkes, Crossett, Tenn., is now covering Ala- 
bama for the Merritt Oak Flooring Co. 

Dr. Allen G. Loehr, of the State associa- 
tion, will make a goodwill tour among re- 
tailers during the next ninety days. Presi- 
dent Cowan, of Mobile, accompanies him. 


Warren, Ark. 


March 17.—Orders booked by Arkansas soft 
pine mills last week showed a satisfactory 
increase and exceeded production. Order files 
are at a low ebb. 

Orders call for a much larger percentage 
of upper grade items than usual, with special 
stock next in volume. Sales of B&better are 
40 percent of the total, so are considerably in 
excess of actual production. Shipments of 
some orders are held up because of shortage 
of 1x3-inch edge grain flooring. Several mills 
report being oversold on this item, while stocks 
of 1x4-inch B&better edge grain are practically 
covered by orders. Heavy sales are also re- 
ported on all other items of flooring; especially 
1x3- and 1x4-inch B&better flat grain flooring. 
End matched flooring has moved in good vol- 
ume, with orders running largely to 2- to 
8-foot. End matched 1x3-inch edge grain 
flooring is also scarce. Several sizable sales 
have been reported on Nos. 1 and 2 end 
matched flooring. -Several mills manufactur- 
ing 1x3- and 1x4-inch near edge grain report 
stocks of these items covered by orders. Un- 
shipped orders run largely to finish, casing, 
base and moldings. These items have been in 
exceptionally heavy demand, and some are 
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Mixed Cars 
a Retail Yards 


All One and Two Inch 


Common Dry 


DRIED ROUGH 


Before Surfacing 


SOFT, OLD GROWTH 
YELLOW FIR 


Everything in COMMON and 
UPPERS, including CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING in 


the same car. 


We Want Exclusive Representatives 
Either Wholesale or Commission Basis 


M. A.WYMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


908-9 White [:.d., Seattle, Wash. 











S-HOR-TS 


PROFITS 


More and more retailers are ordering 50% 
more Shorts in their mixed cars 


WHY? 


1. Costs Less. 

2. Require Less Space. 
3. Better Grades. 

4. Quicker Shipments. 


We keep 4 million feet on hand all the time. Send 
for our stock sheet and prices. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 


General Offices: ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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Douglas Fir 


In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 
g EVERETT, WASH. “Zs 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











scarce. Door jamb stock is in rather limited 
supply. Wrapped trim has been in good de- 
mand. 

The mills have declined orders at around 
$19 and $19.50 for 1x8- and 10-inch No. 2 
boards and shiplap, which prices were accept- 
table a short time ago. The average price is 
$20 or better, mill basis. Heavy sales of No. 
2 dimension were reported this week, mostly 
kiln dried stock. Dimension stocks as a whole 
are rather poorly assorted, aside from 2x6- 
and 8-inch, 12- to 16-foot, while 10-, 18- and 
20-foot in Nos. 1 and 2 are rather scarce. 

Several nice orders were reported for spe- 
cial-automobile boxes, and for other items of 
special crating. 

More lath have sold than for several months. 
The demand is about equally divided between 
Nos. 1 and 2. There is not enough spread in 
prices of these grades, several mills having a 
surplus of No. 1, while stocks of No. 2 are 
limited. 

Small mills are beginning to be a little more 
active than during the last three months. 
Weather is favorable but present prices of 
.common are no inducement to operate. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 17.—The roofer market was not as 
active this week as it has been. There was 
such a decline in buying that more mills shut 
down. There appeared to be general refusal 
to fill orders at prices offered by wholesalers. 
The best prices quoted this week were $15 to 
$16 for 6-inch, with some at $15.50 and $16.50. 
The feeling in the roofer trade is that within 
sixty days there will be a material improve- 
ment in the market. 

Railroads and southern markets are taking 
most of the longleaf output. Some mills are 
curtailing production, and many are shut 
down waiting for better conditions. 

The hardwood market continues rather de- 
pressed. Inquiries have been coming in, but 
are not being followed up with orders in the 
volume of other years. Manufacturers are 
operating with reduced forces. March pro- 
duction will probably be lower than it has 
been for any month in recent years. 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 17.—While the North Carolina pine 
market has not been very active, there has 
been a fair volume of business. Some yards 
are placing orders, but do not want shipment 
until after April 1. Evidently they believe 
that present prices are very low, as small 
mills especially are eager for business. A 
number of small plants are down, and others 
will be forced to follow suit unless there is 
a decided gain in sales. 

Demand for edge 4/4 No. 2 and better has 
been very light, for both export and domes- 
tic markets. The price stays the same, for 
very little good stock is offered for quick 
shipment. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has beén moving 
a little better, No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths band sawn have been moving well. 
Mixed cars of good circular sawn finish have 
also sold more readily, but the price of such 
material has weakened a little. No. 3 4/4 
stock widths have been in large demand also. 
Mixed cars of 5/, 6/ and 8/4 No. 2 and better 
edge, also stock widths, have been moving 
a little better. 

There have been several large sales of 
edge 4/4 No. 1 box, dressed and resawn, for 
shipment by water, at good net mill prices, 
but rail shipments have been light. Not 
much air dried is being offered. Edge 4/4 
No. 2 box, dressed and resawn, has been 
moving better recently. No. 1 4/4 stock box 
has not been very active, except 12-inch, 
which is very popular and far from plentiful, 
either kiln or air dried, and brings good 
prices. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been rather 
dull. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, continues very 
quiet. Box bark strips, 4/4, resawn rough and 
dressed, have been more active. Pine and 
hardwood dunnage are in good call, with the 
mills offering little stock. There continues 
a good demand for low grade cypress and 
tupelo and sap gum. Gum is now selling 
at better prices than North Carolina pine of 
the same grade. 

Planing mills continue to get a little more 
business. Prices remain unchanged and 
those of thin ceiling are very strong. Kiln 
dried roofers have been quiet. Air dried 
roofers have been more active for April ship- 
ment, but are weak, the 6-inch selling at $15, 


cars Georgia main line rate, while some mills 
accept 50 cents less. Dressed framing hag 
been selling in somewhat larger volume, and 
inquiries have also picked up. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 17—Local pine mills all report a 
fair amount of orders and shipments just 
about equal to their cut. February ship- 
ments of one or two of the local mills ex- 
ceeded their cut. Although demand is not 
good, prices remain almost unchanged. The 
export market shows some improvement, one 
or two schedules having been placed for 
shipment to South America. 

Automobile body and radio manufacturers 
bought a fairly large volume of hardwood 
last week. There is a very good demand 
from retail yards. Business as a whole is 
fair, and prices remain about the same as in 
the preceding week. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 15.—The Douglas fir log market 
continues brisk. Sufficient camps have now 
resumed operations to assure a good log sup- 
ply for the next sixty or ninety days. If the 
mills continue their present rate of cutting, 
however, there is little likelihood of any 
surplus being created before the summer 
shutdown and, should any volume of export 
trade develop, there may be a recurrence of 
the shortage which existed during the first 
two months of the year. Fir log prices are 
$11, $16 and $22. The cedar log market con- 
tinues extremely unsatisfactory. At this time 
of year, numerous cedar camps begin operat- 
ing in the southern coastal region. Owing 
to the very limited demand for cedar logs, 
hardly a camp in this entire region is run- 
ning today. There is considerable talk of 
further curtailment of production at the few 
shingle mills that are running. The cedar 
log imput by fir camps, as a by-product, is 
more than ample to meet the present de- 
mand. Cedar log list is $11, $20 and $26 for 
shingle logs, and $21 and $28 for lumber. A 
few sales are reported at $2.50 below list. 
The hemlock log market continues to im- 
prove. Supply is just about equal to demand, 
and no trouble is experienced in getting list, 
which is $11. 

The outlook for export business for the 
next forty-five days is fair. Japan is buying 
considerable lumber for late April-May ship- 
ment. The United Kingdom and Continent 
are inquiring for considerable quantities of 
merchantable clears. The mills, so far as 
cutting orders are concerned, are in a very 
fair shape. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


March 15.—The mill of the East Hoquiam 
Shingle Co., which has been down since the 
Christmas holidays, is again operating. A 
bad fire damaged the mill about a year ago, 
and it has not been run regularly since that 
time. The interest of W. A. Morrow, veteran 
shingle manufacturer, in the mill has been 
purchased by his two associates, Harvey Lord 
and Z. E. Archer, of Hoquiam. This is one 
of the oldest mills on Grays Harbor and 
caters to car and cargo trade. It also ships 
bolts and logs to the Orient. 

The Woodlawn mill, under the management 
of J. J. Southard, resumed the manufacture 
of shingles this week. Mr. Southard is not 
optimistic over market, and stated that the 
mill was operating to get out a few old 
orders, and to take care of employees who 
have been without work for some time. 

The shingle mill of the Polson Lumber & 
Shingle Co. will be started up March 17. 
C. Stuart Polson, treasurer of the Polson 
Lumber & Shingle Co., said its mill had ‘been 
closed since the middle of February and one 
hundred employees had been out of work 
during that time. Alex Polson, president 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co., has just re- 
turned from a two months’ trip to. Arizona, 
Nevada and California. Mr. Polson declared 
the lumber outlook is unpromising. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co. will also 
resume cutting on March 17. Clarence Bla- 
gen, general manager, made the following 
statement: “We are planning to start Mon- 
day morning. The market is no better than 


when we closed down several months ago. 
We have been down so long, and so many 
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of our employees are in.need of work, that 
we are going to do what we can for them. 
No effort will be made to sell any lumber, 
pecause we could not sell on the present 
market except at a heavy loss.” 

Three logging camps in the Pacific Beach 
and Quiniault reservation districts resumed 
work the first of the week—the M. R. Smith 
Logging Co. and the Hobi Timber Co., in the 
reservation, and the Kuhn Logging Co., near 
Stearnsville. 

Pp. E. Thian, consulting engineer of the 
Northern Pacific returned to Grays Harbor 
this week from St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Thian 
stated that contracts for the construction of 
the railway into the Olympic Peninsula will- 
be let about the middle of April. 

Ralph Morley, of Saginaw, Mich., is visiting 
his brother, A. J. Morley, president Saginaw 
Timber Co. The Saginaw company is now 
pbuilding the Grays Harbor Pacific railroad, 
to tap timber not now available by the Ore- 
gon-Washington, which has a line into the 
timber holdings of the Saginaury Co. on 
North River. 

E. K. Bishop, president Bishop Lumber Co., 
of Aberdeen, has returned from Arizona 
where he and Mrs. Bishop have been for the 
last six weeks. Mr. Bishop explored Grand 
Canyon by airplane, obtaining a magnificent 


= Duluth, Minn. 


March 18.—A sharp increase in northern 
pine sales, shipments and inquiries, coupled 
with a similar increase in northern cedar 
business, are ascribed largely to the ursea- 
sonably warm weather that the Northwest 
has been enjoying. 

Dealers are now coming into the northern 
pine market with something besides “hand to 
mouth” orders, apparently having decided to 
stock up for spring demand. Box and crating 
interests are active in the market, and rail- 
roads are among the chief consumers. 

While most of the call for northern cedar 
demand up to a week ago was concentrated 
on large posts and 20-foot poles, a demand 
for longer poles is now being felt, while 
more orders are being placed for small posts, 
of which there is an oversupply. In some 
parts of the north woods, warm weather has 
hampered operations of the small logger who 
does not use tractors, 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 15—Business has been very quiet in 
all lines. Rail business from Texas has been 
better, but the rest of the country has sent 
only orders for immediate needs. Railroad 
material is bringing good prices. Wholesale 
inquiries were less during the week than in 
the preceding week, and fewer orders came 
in. Export markets are very dull. Japan 
has been buying some logs. The continual 
dropping of freight rates is declared to be 
holding back export buying. Financial con- 
ditions are reducing South~+ American and 
Australian buying. Europe wants nothing 
but clears. An improved tone is noticeable 
in local retail trade, but volume is not large. 
Building permits have increased. Local deal- 
ers have a great deal of credit outstanding 
with contractors. 

The shingle market is very quiet, with 
prices soft. A considerable number of mills 
are curtailing operatfons, and many British 
Columbia mills are declared to be planning 
a widespread curtailment until the market 
improves. 

Rumors are current that some manufactur- 
ers are planning to reduce wages, and it is 
understood several have already done so. 

Logs are holding to list. Future prices and 
production are uncertain, owing to the out- 
look for lumber. Poorer grades of cedar are 
going from $13 up, with considerable quan- 
tities sold at $14 or $15. Other loggers de- 
clare they are getting list price without diffi- 
culty. One man characterized the log market 
as a little soft, but said good logs were scarce 
and firm. 

Carl Blackstock, of the Blackstock Lumber 
Co., is in the East on a business trip. 

The Stewart Lumber Co. and the McFar- 
land Lumber Co., retail dealers, are celebrat- 
ing the advent of spring by building addi- 
tions to their show rooms. 

The Hansen Lumber Co. has acquired the 
Service Lumber Co. yard and will operate 
both yards. 

Hal Eastman, of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber 


Co., on Monday will assume the duties of 
sales manager for the Panama Shingle Co., 
of Olympia, Wash. 

The Spring Hill Fuel Co. has leased a site 
at 38th Street and Fauntleroy Avenue, upon 
which a new retail yard is being constructed. 
Present quarters, which have been occupied 
for twenty-three years, are held under a lease 
which still has two years to run. 

G. C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., spent several days in Seattle 
during the week. 


Toronto, Ont. 


March 17.—In the Georgian Bay district 
and northern Ontario, production last winter 
was 630,700,000 feet, compared with 617,- 
550,000 feet last season. The Georgian Bay 
lath output was 148,000,000 pieces, compared 
with 225,900,000 in 1928-1929. Ottawa Valley 
lumber output was 212,257,000 feet, compared 
with 200,413,000 feet last season, and lath 
output was also larger than it was in 1928- 
1929. Woods conditions during the winter 
were almost ideal, but there has been no 
great accumulation of stocks. Eastern On- 
tario manufacturers are looking for fair 
business during the first part of this year, 
and a marked improvement in sales during 
the second half of the year. 

A meeting of the Canadian Trade Exten- 
sion Committee was held recently at the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, those present be- 
ing: A. C. Manbert, chairman, Toronto; R. L. 
Sargant, secretary, Ottawa; T. A. Sparks, Win- 
nipeg; A. E. Clark, Toronto; Walter M. Ross, 
Ottawa; J. S. Bock, Montreal; N. F. Blair 
(representing J. H. Price), Quebec; Harold H. 
Sheppard, Sorel, Que.; F. B. Van Dusen, 
Brockville... The meeting was well attended, 
eight of the twelve members being in at- 
tendance. The purpose of the gathering was 
to organize in advance, so that no time would 
be lost in getting into action as soon as the 
pledges, which are now coming in encourag- 
ingly, are all in hand. A. C. Manbert, To- 
ronto, was confirmed as chairman of the 
committee, and a detailed working plan was 
presented and adopted. 

White & Plaunt, of Sudbury, recently pur- 
chased the Hope Lumber Co. sawmill at 
Benny, Ont., and have moved the equipment 
to their mill at Wye, which they built last 
year. 

The Pakesley Lumber Co., Pakesley, Ont., 
of which George Bruce is general manager, 
is making extensive improvements to its 
plants and is putting in two new. carriages 
as well as carrying out general repairs. 

Albert Marshall, of Arden, Ont., is starting 
in the sawmill business at Dead Creek, Ont. 

William Cowdy, of Mountain Grove, Ont., is 
starting in the sawmill business at Maberly, 
Ont. 

The Jones Lumber & Coal Co., Richmond 
Hill, Ont., has recently been purchased by 
the Sheppard & Gill Lumber Co. (Ltd.), To- 
ronto. 

Work has begun on a 3-story, 50 by 25 
foot addition to the George Rathbone Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) plant, Toronto. 

H. E. Gill, of the Birch Lumber Co., Mont- 
real, has been appointed a member of the 
inspection rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 15.—Rail business is fair, but with- 
out features, and export trade is nothing to 
boast of. China is buying very little here, 
but Japan is placing occasional orders. Aus- 
tralia is not active. South America is taking 
what might be called the regular amount. 
Europe is buying clears quite freely, also 
some merchantable. The demand from Cali- 
fornia is quiet. 

Loggers along the lower Columbia River 
are getting into action again. The Bear 
Creek Logging Co. was the first to start up 
and others are expected to follow next week. 
There are ample logs, however, to meet re- 
quirements, at prices that have prevailed for 
months without any marked fluctuations. 
Cedar logs meet with poor demand, as a re- 
sult of the low price for shingles. Some are 
said to have been held all winter in hopes 
of price improvement. Hemlock logs are 
selling better than they were a while back, 
but prices are no stronger. 

The lumber industry here has devoted much 
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LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
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Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Siding Tank Stock Shop 


Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
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“American Homes” 
69 misc. 2-story 
51 “New Colonials’ 
7-14 rms. 2-story 
80 ‘ Little Bung’s” 
101 plans, 3-5 rms. 
65 “‘West’n Bung’s”’ 
85 plans, 6-rms 
“Fine Homes Book”’ 
65 expensive types 
65 “Eng. & Spanish” 
5-7 rm. stuc., brick 
“Southwest Homes” 





PLAN BOOKS 
That Sell Homes 


Sell houses. Show all types 
and sizes. These New Way 
books soon pay for themselves. 


Homebuilders’ Library 68 Single & Duplex 
ae —— ts | 
Single Copy. 2.22... 2.00 | SPECIAL OFFER 


All 7 Books $9.75 


Extra Blueprint Disc. 
to 7-book set buyers. 


E.W. Stillwell & Co. 


1213 California Bldg. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. \ J 











RANDY BOOKS For LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the District For- 
ester, Post Office Building, Denver, Colo., up to 2 
P. M., July 2, 1930 and opened immediately there- 
after, for timber, estimated to cut approximately 
2,000,000 cords of pulpwood, on two areas on opposite 
sides of the Continental Divide in southern Colorado. 
One area includes about 150,000 acres within Tps. 38 
and 39 N., R. 1 E., Tps. 37, 38, 39, 40 and 41 N., 
Rs. 2 and 3 E., and Tps. 37, 38, 39 and 40 N., BR. 
4 E., all of N. M. P. M., Rio Grande National 
Forest, known as the South Fork Unit, estimated to 
cut about 1,240,000 cords of pulpwood, approximately 
80 per cent Engelmann and blue spruces and 20 per 
cent white and alpine firs, together with unestimated 
but relatively small amounts of pines and Douglas fir 
to be cut at the option of the purchaser. The other 
area includes about 121,000 acres in Tps. 36, 37 and 
38 N., R. 5 W., Tps. 36, 37, 38 and 39 N., Rs. 3 
and 4 W., Tps. 37 and 38 N., R. 2 W., all of N. W 
P. M. on the drainage of the Piedra River, San Juan 
National Forest, known as the Upper Piedra Unit, 
estimated to cut about 800,000 cords of pulpwood, ap- 
proximately 65 per cent Engelmann and blue spruces 
and 35 per cent white and alpine firs, together with 
110,000,000 feet B. M. of Douglas fir,’ 60,000,000 feet 
B. M. of western yellow pine, and 1,000,000 feet 
B. M. of limber pine, which Douglas fir and pines are 
to be cut at the option of the purchaser. 

No bids will be considered which offer less than: 
For the timber on the South Fork Unit, $1 per cord 
of unpeeled pulpwood of spruces, white fir and alpine 
fir, and at least twice the cord rate per M feet B. M. 
for material of these species taken out in sawlog form, 
and $2.50 per M feet B. M. for Douglas fir and all 
species of pines. For the timber on the Upper Piedra 
Unit, $.75 per cord of unpeeled pulpwood of sprucés, 
white fir and alpine fir and at least twice the cord 
rate per M feet B. M. for material of those species 
taken out in sawlog form, and $2.00 per M feet B. M. 
for Douglas fir and pines. Separate bids must be sub- 
mitted for each unit, but the right is reserved to 
award on the basis of the most advantageous offer 
for both units, or to reject any bid for either unit, or 
to reject all bids. Agreement, as part of any bid, to 
take all or specified amounts of the optional species 
may be considered in determining the most advan- 
tageous offer. 

$50,000 must be deposited with each bid on the 
South Fork Unit, and $25,000 must be deposited with 


each bid on the Upper Piedra Unit, to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded or retained in part as 
liquidated damages according to the conditions of sale, 


Before bids are submitted, full information concern- 
ing the timber now offered, the reservation of addi- 
tional areas, the showing of financial responsibility 
required of bidders, the other conditions of sale, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Denver, Colo., or, for the South 
Fork Unit, from the Forest Supervisor, Monte Vista, 
Colo., or, for the Upper Piedra Unit, from the Forest 
Supervisor, Durango, Colo. 











LANGE “DUPLEX” 
AUTO GLASS EDGER 





BIG VALUE 


For as little as $175 you can now 
obtain a Lange “DUPLEX” Auto 
Glass Edger with horizontal roughing 
wheel and enough capacity to handle 
any reasonable amount of work. 
Ideal for auto body glass repairs, 
furniture, sash and door work, etc., 
where plate glass is used. Write for 
complete data. ‘ 


HENRY G, LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 











Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Send me further facts about Lange 


Auto Glass Edgers and Lange Tools 
and Supplies 














AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 





M. H. Wilke, of Wilke & Rehn, Beecher, 
Ill, was in Chicago Tuesday on business. 


J. H. Brannum, of the Brannum Lumber Co., 
Racine, Wis., returned home Wednesday from 
ten days spent in the balmy climate of Biloxi, 
Miss. 


Fred L. Williams, of Chicago, manager of 
the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. (Inc.), re- 
turned Monday from a week’s trip to Texas, 
where he called on several of his firm’s mill 
connections. 


L. M. Borgess, of St. Louis, Mo., vice presi- 
dent of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday, and called 
on local lumbermen. 


C. V. Nugent, of Bogalusa, La., assistant 
sales manager of the Lamar Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago a few days this week and visited 
at local dumber offices. 


Walter R. Fifer, manager of the Prendergast 
Co. office at Portland, Ore., was in Chicago 
last week on his way back home from a visit 
to his company’s headquarters at Marion, Ohio. 


A. J. Barker, of Chicago, head of the Barker- 
Fall Lumber Co., went to Clinton, Iowa, on 
Thursday of last week, and reported a “fair 
volume” of business being done in that part 
of the country. 


W. N. Jaeck, of Longworth, B. C., president 
of the Longworth Lumber Co. (Ltd.), was in 
Chicago this week to confer with Baxter & 
Montgomery (Inc.), his company’s United 
States sales representative. 


Joseph W. Paddock, special representative 
of the Sumter Lumber Co., of Electric Mills, 
Miss., and the Pioneer Lumber Co., of Elrod, 
Ala., was in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday, 
to call on Shook Bros., local representatives 
of the two mills. 


Burdett Green, formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness in Kansas City, Mo., but now in the office 
of the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, was in the Missouri city on 
Saturday of last week to visit his mother and 
his friends in the lumber trade. 


A. D. Kemp, of Chicago, manager of the 
railroad and car material department of the 
Hilgard Lumber Co., left Tuesday for New 
York, to spend the remainder of the week in 
that city, Philadelphia, and other lumber cen- 
ters of the East, calling on the Hilgard com- 
pany’s sales connections there. 


Edward Hines, of Chicago, president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Hines and by Ralph Hines, senior vice 
president, and M. L. Hudson, secretary, of the 
company, expected to leave Chicago Friday 
night for the Pacific coast. They will visit in 
Portland, Ore., and will inspect the new Hines 
= which is just beginning operation at Burns, 

re. 


Andrew H. Landram, sales manager of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., was in Chicago last Friday, conferring 
with some of his sales representatives in this 
territory. Mr. Landram has been making a 
tour of eastern trade centers, sizing up the situ- 
ation and planning his sales program for the 
balance of the year. Much of his traveling in 
the East on this trip was done by airplane, 
as a result of which he was able to cover the 
territory with a considerable saving of time. 


The American Plywood Corporation, of 
New London, Wis., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dawson F. Zaug as sales manager. 
He also will have charge of the sales of veneer 
produced by the American Panel Veneer Cor- 
poration, of Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Zaug, who 
was educated as an engineer, was in the pro- 
duction department of the American Plywood 





Corporation for one year, was manager of the 
American Panel & Veneer Corporation, of 
Montgomery, Ala., for three years, and for one 
year has had charge of the plywood sales of 
the R. C. Clark Veneer Co., Atlanta, Ga. He 
thus brings to his new and enlarged responsi- 
bilities a background of education and experi- 
ence that peculiarly fits him for handling the 
sales of this great plywood organization. 


J. E. Mackie, of the western office of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
San Francisco, visited Albuquerque, N. M., last 
Saturday and with the city building inspector 
looked over several buildings under construc- 
tion for a practical discussion on the ground 
and with builders of various features covering 
small changes in plans that materially improve 
the continued satisfaction of the owner. Mr. 
Mackie had just talked to the engineering and 
mining classes at the State College, Las Cruces, 
and School of Mines, Socorro. He left for 
Denver Saturday afternoon by airplane. 


C. L. Foretich, of Warren, Ark., sales man- 
ager of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
was in Chicago the latter part of last week, 
conferring with his local representatives and 
calling on the trade. Mr. Foretich reports a 
constantly growing demand for Bradley brand 
products and the dimension department is be- 
coming more active all the time. The hard- 
wood flooring situation is not particularly en- 
couraging at this time, but Mr. Foretich be- 
lieves that conditions soon will improve and 
altogether he is quite optimistic as to the out- 
look for business during the remainder of the 
year. On this trip Mr. Foretich will visit a 
number of the northern and eastern trade cen- 
ters, calling on the trade and on his company’s 
representatives and getting first hand informa- 
tion as to conditions, present and prospective. 
From Chicago he went to Davenport, Iowa, and 
from there expected to go east as far as New 
York before returning to his headquarters at 
Warren. 


Seeks Middle Western Connections 


Cre Etum, WaAsH., March 15.—With the 
completion of its new mill at Whittier, Wash., 
the M. C. Miller Lumber Co., this city, an- 
nounces that it will be in position to supply lum- 
ber in any length up to 60 feet, with a daily 
average output of 30,000 feet. It will be pre- 
pared to cut lumber to any specifications in 
clears, select common and common in Douglas 
fir, white fir, Pondosa pine, hemlock and red 
cedar. This company desires to establish con- 
nections with middle western dealers and job- 
bers for the distribution of its products. 


Proof Versus Argument 


In its most recent warehouse net price list, 
sent out to the trade by the Pacific Lumber Co. 
of Illinois, the attention of the recipient is at- 
tracted by the heading “An Ounce of Proof Is 
Worth a Pound of Argument.” The argument 
is that it costs less for the retail lumber dealer’s 
customers to use everlasting redwood on all out- 
side surfaces of the home, considering the extra 
years of service a redwood exterior will give. 
The argument continues : “Redwood is decidedly 
the best buy for your customers and therefore 
the best lumber for you to sell.” Then the 
proof. For the proof, the dealer is asked to turn 
to the inside of the folder, note the prices on 
redwood and compare these prices with what the 
dealer knows other less durable frames, siding, 
outside finish and molding will cost. This, then, 
is offered as proof that for the average, moder- 
ate sized house it won’t cost the dealer’s cus- 
tomers any more to use redwood and by its use 
the life of the home will be doubled. 

This attractive circular calls attention to the 
facilities offered to the dealers through the two 
Chicago warehouses maintained by the Pacific 
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Lumber Co of Illinois, from which lumber can 
be delivered by the truck load, by the carload or 
in local shipments, with assurance that the stock 
will be on the way in from ten to twelve hours 
after the order is received. 


Has Central Buying Office 


Atitanta, GaA., March 17.—On March 1 the 
Transcontinental Lumber Corporation, with 
principal office in New_York City, consolidated 
its Macon, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C., buying 
offices into one central buying office, with head- 
quarters in the Candler Building in Atlanta. 
The entire purchasing department now is under 
the able management of Eben B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the corporation. Mill connections of 
this concern have been enthusiastic in their 
welcome to Mr. Smith since he came to At- 
lanta. Due to his wide and varied experience 
in the wholesale lumber business, it is confi- 
dently expected that this change will be of 
great benefit both to the Transcontinental Lum- 
ber Corporation and to its mill connections 
throughout the South. 


“Those Comptons” 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—The Boston 
Herald of March 14 carries a. lengthy editorial 
under the caption “Those Comptons.” The im- 
mediate occasion for the editorial is the fact 
that Dr. Karl Taylor Compton-is to be the 
new president of the Massachusetts Institute 
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secretary and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association today, Mr. Comp- 
ton writes with picturesque vigor of what he 
describes as “tthe migratory and adventuring 
industry that has crossed the continent in 
quest of deeds of might and renown, the 
pioneer industry that has traveled westward 
with the settler and scarcely behind the 
hunter, the trapper and the soldier.” 


The Personal Appeal 


St. Louis, Mo., March 17.—Frequently it re- 
quires more than high grade lumber to produce 
orders, for others probably have high grade 
lumber, too. It takes service—and personality. 
In these days-of group competition that is the 
only basis on which lumbermen should com- 
pete with each other, good merchandisers gen- 
erally agree. 

The Julius Seidel Lumber Co. here is an 
enthusiastic booster for both the service element 
and the personal part. It loses no opportunity 
to advertise to the people of St. Louis that the 
“big yard with the big stock and big service” 
handles “anything from sticks to totem poles.” 
Recently at a convention—it happened to be 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association—a _ representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was shown 
how the company injects personalities into its 
sales. 

Claude Dann was at that convention—we 
know because he presented his card. Not one 





% 
men ~—it pays! | 
—The big yard with the 
big stock and big service 
Meet “CLAUDE” DANN 
JULIUS SEIDEL LUMBER CO. 











A friendly lumber salesman’s unique business card 


of Technology, succeeding Dr. S. W. Stratton, 
who becomes chairman of the board under the 
new organization of that widely known tech- 
nical institution. 

The new president of Massachusetts Tech is 
the elder brother of Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, about whom the editor 
of the Herald has pleasant things to say. The 
editor likewise pays his respects to Dr. Arthur 
Compton, another brother, recalling that he 
captured the coveted Nobel prize. 

He tells how the father of these brothers, 
Elias Compton, a Presbyterian clergyman, al- 
most half a century ago at Wooster, Ohio, 
“built a home of the type traditionally held to 
be representative of much that is finest in 
America,” and adds: “All members of that 
family have achieved marked distinction,” . 

Of the work of Wilson Compton the editor 
has this to say: 

The youngest son, Wilson M. Compton, spent 
several years in the public service, much of 
the time as an investigator for the Federal 
Trade Commission, and performed many mis- 
sions for Mr. Hoover, then secretary of com- 
merce. His studies in this country, with some 
two years of investigation abroad, produced 
the foundation for the standardization of the 
lumber industry, the first enterprise of the 
kind undertaken by Secretary Hoover. As 


of the conventional black-and-white name 
plates, but the one reproduced on this page. He 
had two or three others of a similar character. 
Each card tells something about the large lum- 
ber stock which this company carries, and re- 
minds the reader of the service always at his 
command. But especially noticeable is the sales- 
man’s own picture on each card, and always, 
nearby, these words printed in unmistakable 
red: Meet “Claude” Dann. 

Each of the Seidel company’s salesmen has 
a supply of these cards, with his name and 
picture on them. The cards are printed in large 
quantities, of course, with space left to imprint 
later the face of the salesman, and his name. 

The company sells good lumber—of course. 
But in this way it finds an opportunity to utilize 
the pleasing personality of the salesman in its 
employ. (It is understood that if they didn’t 
have said personality they wouldn’t be in the 
employ.) Claude Dann, to the customers or 
hoped-for customers on whom he calls, is the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co. The better the cus- 
tomer gets acquainted with Claude Dann, the 
better he will know the Seidel company, and 
the more friendly he will be. For Mr. Dann is 
that sort of a salesman. 





“Ts this a good book?” 


“We are now waiting for the court decision.” 





CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Dion 


Owned and Operated by 
CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St.. CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buya Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and sir Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Phone, CANAL 0049 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 


AND 


WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 


2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 











You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those’ who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S, 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for F pe and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Saw Filing Service 
Brings New Customers 





Let the saw users in your locality know that you can file their 
saws on a Foley Automatic Saw Filer, and you'll be surprised 
at the amount of new business it brings you. The Foley files 
saws much better than the most expert hand filer, and they stay 
sharp longer. That's why saw users want their saws filed ona 
Foley. 


The Foley Model F-§ 
“3-Way” 2s: Saw Filer 
Files All Kinds of Saws 


All kinds of hand saws, band saws and cross-cut circular 
saws that can be filed with a standard 3-cornered taper file can 
be filed on the Foley. It joints as it files—evens all teeth to a 
uniform height, size and spacing so that every tooth cuts. Saws 
cut faster, truer and better. 


Send for complete information about the Foley—it will be the 
means of increasing your business, 


Foley Manufacturing Co. 


125 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Metropolitan Center 


Office head- Specialized 

uarters for the Office buildings, 

umber Indus- designed and 
try, all Trans- = expressly 
portation lines, to serve the 
and Govern- s of busi- 
ment agencies ness, commer- 
of the Pacific cial and indus- 
Northwest. "| trial concerns. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 














exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1201 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
handle all classes of 


Ocean Freight = sfiisour'ants. 
Br ok ers Commercial Credits 


for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Established 1847 


oreign Forwarders, 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highes 


‘fe GRAND PRIZE 


ad til lil oe 
tiona! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YURKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS t -y capec ity 3500 Axes & Too Ss 
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FRANK H. HORNING, Toronto, Ont., one 


of the most widely known and best liked 
wholesale lumber salesman in Ontario, died at 
the Orthopedic Hospital, Toronto, on March 13, 
following an operation for appendicitis. News 
of his death came as a great shock to his many 
friends, who were not aware that he was not 
in his customary good health. For the last 
four years Mr. Horning was sales representa- 
tive for the Hope Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Bridge- 
burg, Ont. He was born in Copetown, Ont., 
and went to Tonawanda as a young man, where 
he secured work with the H. M. Tyler Lumber 
Co., starting as a tally boy and subsequently 
going on the road as a salesman. He later 
traveled for J. P. MacKenzie, wholesale lumber 
dealer of Tonawanda, with whom he remained 
for ten years. Next Mr. Horning became pur- 
chasing agent for A. A. Wyckoff & Son Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., manufacturer of wooden water- 
pipe and steam pipe coverings, and later he 
joined the selling staff of the C. G. Anderson 
Lumber Co., Toronto, with which he remained 
until 1919, when he went with the C. Beck 
Mfg. Co., Penetang, Ont., looking after their 
sales in eastern Canada and the United States. 
He joined the staff of the Hope Lumber Co. in 
1925. Mr. Horning is survived by his widow. 


PATRICK O’CONNOR, associate of William 
Donovan, sr., in the Donovan Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., died March 11, after an ill- 
ness of less than a week. Mr. O’Connor had 
celebrated his 77th birthday just a week be- 
fore. Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Donovan have 
been associated in the lumber business for 
the past 38 years. The Donovan & O’Connor 
Lumber Co. was formed in Menominee, Mich., 
in 1892. In 1904 both men moved to Metro- 
politan, Calif., and for six years were engaged 
in the redwood lumber business there. In 1910 
they went to Aberdeen and organized the Dono- 
van Lumber Co., purchasing a mill in South 
Aberdeen. Recently they acquired a second 


‘mill, known as Donovan Mill No. 2, and a few 


years ago the Donovan-Corkery Logging Co. 
Mr. O’Connor was always keenly interested in 
the operating end of the business and could 
be seen early in the morning, and, when the 
mills were operating two shifts, late at night 
exercising a vigilant supervision over the big 
plant in South Aberdeen. The deceased is 
survived by two sons, W. D. O’Connor of Aber- 
deen, who is superintendent of Mill No. 1, and 
Frank J. O’Connor, of San Francisco, who has 
charge of the California interests of the Dono- 
van Lumber Co. A daughter, Mrs. St. Peter, 
of Menominee, also survives. 


MARK HENRY DRAHAM, pioneer lumber- 
man of Washington State, died Wednesday, 
March 13, in Seattle. He was president of the 
Mud Bay Logging Co., of Olympia, of the 
Draham Investment Co., Seattle, and the Dra- 
ham Timber Co., Seattle. Mr. Draham was 
born in Maine in 1858. He went to the Puget 
Sound country in 1877, following a period 
spent in Michigan. With Thomas Bordeaux 
he became interested in the Mason County 
Logging Co. He also formed the Western 
Washington Logging Co. and subsequently the 
Mud Bay Logging Co. He made his home first 
at Shelton, later at Olympia and then Seattle. 
Mr. Draham was widely Known among pioneer 
loggers of the Northwest. A kindly employer, 
he was sympathetic with the problems of labor 
and his hand was extended to those in ad- 
versity. He was a member of the Seattle Golf 
Club, the Olympia Golf & Country Club, the 
Rainier Club and the Broadmoor Golf Club. 
His widow, a daughter, two grandchildren, 
four sisters and three brothers survive. 


SAMUEL MERRILL, prominent lumberman 
of Spokane, Wash., died at the St. Vincent 
Hospital, Portland, Ore., on March 14, follow- 
ing an operation. He was 77 years of age. 
Mr. Merrill was one of the founders of the 
lumber firm of Morrison, Merrill & Co., in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., many years ago. He was 
mayor of that city in 1896 and also served in 
the Legislature. Later the firm moved its 
activities to Salt Lake City, where it has been 
conducted for 25 years under the management 
of George E. Merrill, son of the founder. In 
more recent years Samuel Merrill had made his 
home at Spokane, Wash., and conducted a busi- 
ness there. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, four daughters, three grandchildren, a 
brother and a sister. Mr. Merrill was a Ma- 
son and a member of the Knights of Pythias. 


J. W. PINNELL, president of the Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. and of the 
Lumber Insurance Agency, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., died at his home, 1920 North New Jersey 
street, in that city, on Saturday, March 8, fol- 
lowing an operation. Mr. Pinnell had been a 
prominent figure in the lumber insurance busi- 
ness more than a quarter of a century and 
prior to his election to the presidency had 
‘been vice president of the company since its 
organization. He was born on a farm near 
Lebanon, Ind., and attended the schools of that 


vicinity and Asbury College, now De Pauw 
University. After leaving the university he 
taught school for a time near Lebanon before 
entering the lumber business in 1882. Mr. 
Pinnell was president of the First Nationa] 
Bank of Lebanon and a director of the Citizens 
Loan & Trust Co. Three sons and one daugh- 
ter survive. Mrs. Pinnell died in 1921. 


JOHN THOMSON, Port Credit, Ont., a life. 
long resident of that district, who was engaged 
in the lumber and coal business at Port Credit 
for nearly forty years, passed away at his 
home on March 15, in his 77th year. In his 
early years, Mr. Thomson was engaged in 
farming. Subsequently he opened a lumber 
and coal business which was taken over by his 
sons. Mr. Thomson is survived by four sons: 
William, Malcolm, Robert and Stanley, and two 
daughters, Margaret and Lillian. He was one 
of the original members of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, of Port Credit. 


JEAN LOWE, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
W. R. Lowe, of Portsmouth, Va., was killed in 
an automobile accident on the evening of Feb, 
28 while en route from Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege to her home in Portsmouth for the week 
end. Miss Lowe was born in Portsmouth and 
was a graduate of Woodrow Wilson High 
School there. She was a student at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College at Lynchburg and 
was in her junior year. She was only 19 years 
of age, bright, attractive and lovable and a 
promising student. Her father, W. R. Lowe, 
is assistant secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina Pine Association and widely known 
among lumbermen, 


WILLIAM THOMAS MASON, aged 69, con- 
nected with the lumber firm of Mason, Gordon 
& Co., died on Saturday morning, March 15, in 
the Homeopathic Hospital in Montreal. Mr. 
Mason was born in Ottawa, Ont., and first went 
into business with William Mason & Sons, of 
Ottawa. He was president of that firm from 
1890 to 1899. He then went to Montreal and 
founded the firm with which he was connected 
at the time of his death. He was said to be 
the first lumberman to ship heavy British 
Columbia timber from the Pacific coast to 
eastern Canada by water. 


AUSTIN SPAULDING, oldest member of the 
lumber trade at Middleport, N. ¥., died on 
March 12, aged 76 years. He began with Jack- 
son & Eddy in the early ’70s and later was 
employed by the George Bennett Lumber Co. 
and its succeeding company. Last fall he re- 
tired. He was a member of the Sons of Vet- 
erans of the War of 1812, a Mason and member 
of the Universalist Church. Surviving are a 
son, Austin Jay Spaulding, Windsor, Ont., and 
two daughters, Myra and Louise. 


MATT J. McELROY, a pioneer logger of the 
Puget Sound region, a one-time Alaska “sour- 
dough,” and one of the five survivors of the 
framers of the Washington State constitution, 
passed away March 5 at Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
McElroy was born in Maine. He went to Puget 
Sound when 14 years old. He was one of the 
earliest graduates of the University of Wash- 
ington, having lived in Seattle for 58 years. 
Mr. McElroy is survived by three sons, James 
Irving, Harry C. and Charles P. McElroy. 


CLAUDE T. LINDLEY, president of the 
T. J. Lindley Lumber Co., at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., died on March 10, at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Louisville, Ky., after a long illness. Mr. 
Lindley had been with the lumber business 
established by his late father for 20 years and 
was also in the T. J. Lindley Hardware Co., 
director of the Mutual Loan & Savings Asso- 
ciation; member of the Masonic Lodge, Elks 
Club and Rotary Club, of Jeffersonville. A 
widow, a son, Claude, jr., mother, sister and a 
brother, Frank I. Lindley, survive. 


LEONARD KIMM, aged 72 years, who since 
1894 had been identified with lumber interests 
in Keystone, Iowa, and later Elberon and 
Newhall, died March 9 in his home in Blairs- 
town, Iowa, three days after he was stricken 
with paralysis. Since 1910 he had been head of 
the Blairstown bank, which he acquired from 
A. F. Allen and had devoted his attention to 
finance. His widow, two sons and three daugh- 
ters survive, 


AUGUST LUHRSEN, aged 72, for many 
years in charge of a lumber yard at Buckley, 
Ill., but in recent years engaged in farming, 
died March 13 after a long illness. He was a 
native of Germany but had lived in this coun- 
try since infancy. His widow, a son and four 
daughters survive. 


ROY J. CARTER, who for several years 
operated sawmills in the Whitesburg, Ky., 
region, died at his home in Clinchport, Va., 
on March 7 after a brief illness. e was 45 
years old. Mr. Carter is survived by a widow 
and six children. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended March 15: 

















aay Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, S18, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension Shiplap No. 3 Dimension 
1x3” E B&Better Surfaced: No. 1— S1S1E “ J, (all 10-20’): REET oss rachules 15.84 
age cebehee oc 8 ae ED os See 33.43 Short-Log- |. 258" cveeenee SLS6:| $20" 2... 6.2. 13.76 
No. 1, 6-20....- ° can 3 45.86 ES etiaacas 35.32 No A (10-20): OT ia ie a Ghee 8 15.00 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 36.00 1x8” 47.26 No. 2 leaf leaf 9.65 2x10” 14.62 
“9 7 “type ee ee y= a eRe e's 65 | 2x10” .......4. 
ixoytr, 10-20"... 40.03 1x5 and 10”.. 51.78 ca 16.84 | 2* 4” pg yp Be iene” 7222027. 19.15 | Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 34.40 WE ac 63.69 EP ioswsess 18.32 Mae. ; No. 3 (all 6-20’): No. 1 Sq. E&S 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 18.63 5/4x4, 6&8”... 62.70 | No. 3— ee + a ad yp ttteeee 16.11 S48, 20’ and 
1x4” E.G.— ‘ 5/4x5, 10&12”. 74.88 NR eas ae 5 18.17 & . -28.57 28.82 ixte saeeean 16.87 under: 
eaves, tee. Ce 6/4 & 8/4x4, ee ee . 13.59 | 2 6”, 10’..21.25 25.50 No. 2 Shortleaf P eee or 
ree. ; e.. “4 goes 00 | Boards, S18 or S28 1 --2000 ae Dimension $181E eee eS 
B&Btr, 10-20’. . 39.87 EA B- = Bs 67.54 No. 1 (all 10- 20’): *, * a 6. 5 2x -. 10’ eocrvce 22.29 Plaster Lath 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 33.94 1 18&20’..23.54 28.41 ae 19.10 - 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 23.53 | C Surfaced: XB" eee ee ee 35.36 |». gn 40° Siete 22.08 | No. 1, 3%”, 4’ 2.98 
Ceiling pore 41.00 on 0.58 | *= S. 20... »+2- 35.90 18&20’...... 23.04 | No. 2, %”, 4 2.26 
% x4”, 10x20'— —_— 60.00 PP. sosinds 51.98 nr Ney 24.03 | ox 6”, 10° hevus 17.00 Byrkit Lath 
B&Btr ........ 29.41 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): o> Peesees : 4 and 6’........ 11.96 
gg Bip rep- 28.65 Casing and Base SOO tac sxhac 20.20 18&20’..24.76 .... eee 17.65 | 8 and 10’....... 11.89 
© scactiens 17.63 | B&Better: ee 20.26 | 2x10”, 10’..24.73 27.00 |, a serene +72 12’ and longer.. 16.00 
PE een rh vases CR es eee a - ee shines 25.90 12’. .24.62 27.00 | “* 12°... °°. 20°31 Car Material 
ee Oe 8 ee eee lea? No. 3 (all 6-20’): Ps 8 eee Se as dna 19.63 All 1x4 & 6”): 
BEBtr .ncccccs 41.00 5 and 10”.... 55.60 ae 16.52 18&20’. .26.51 32.00 1 &2 3 est 20.14 Sante 9 and a0 48.14 
, Drop Siding Jambs MF seuss 16.57 | 2x12”, 10’. 29.83 eas bly 32-51 | No. 2 random.. 21.31 
1x6”10-30°— nog | B&Better: SN ie 16.96 12’..32.56 .... ee a ee areas Stringers 
i -© cssnenkes 37.20 1%, 1% & 2x4 No. 4, all widths 16’. .32.52 43.50 | ee 24.70 | Sq. E., 26 to 28% 60.44 
ah Bt peters 23.71 SO wicact 63.52 and lengths.. 9.33 18&20’..34.02 41.25 18&20’...... 26.22 30 to 32’..... 63.00 


San Francisco, Calif., March 15.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended March 11: 

California White Pine 


All widths— 

No.1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
me adsiewien $66.70 $62.25 $50.70 $34.95 
De awawens 66.40 63.55 45.25 47.70 
eee 64.15 54.00 39.15 52.70 
Pe vcvernes 82.45 64.25 49.40 60,20 

California ar Pine 
7a $93.90 $82.90 $66.05 $49.70 
ee x <eas'ee 86.60 73.75 57.15 60.95 
ae ee 85.70 64.40 51.55 oe 
We .ksaeks 98.50 78.45 69.15 78.50 
White Pine Shop Australian 
Inch common...$27.85 Mixed pines— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 34.00  & $52.40 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.05 65/4xa.w. ....... 54.65 
Panel, C&better, ae 45.15 
16"xa.w. eoeee .30 Mixed Pines 
Sugar Pine Shop Com.— No.2 No.3 
Inch common...$41.45 6” $25.30 $138.20 


No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 42.00 8” .... 25.40 21.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 31.00 | rr 20.00 


White Fir , ae 28.85 19.90 

ae: 8&better, ie ee $18.00 
OS —ePrrre $20.15 Siding, 144x6”— 

No. oe btr. dimen., B&better $34.15 

LEBAW, ccccs 15:20 Se eee 32.80 

ae “— > $ 4.50 

a iy 
Pencil stock... .$26.00 eos 2°15 
Douglas Pir No. 1 dim., 
C&better ...... $42.65 oir 22.30 
Dimension ..... 17.80 > pane © 19.90 





WEST COAST LOGS 


a [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
ons 
Portland, Ore., March 18.—Log ~y quota- 
Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; » $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28 @32 
Fir, red: Ungrad ed, $14@16. 50. 
Cedar: $1 one 
Wentkeckt ngraded, wen. 
Spruce: » $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, Wash., March 15.—Log 2 ay 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, sie: 
lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; ‘No. 2, $19; No. 3, $18. 


Vaucouver, B. C., March 17.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Mar- 
ket is firm. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26, $20 and $11; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $21. A few sales are at 
$2.50 under these list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. List is firm. 








[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., March 19.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were hom BF to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, March 19, Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S28 basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 

Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND ComMoN, S2S— 19° _ 

C selects RL..... $53.61 $49.11 $59.38 $78.12 

D selects RL..... 37.76 38.07 48.65 66.41 

No. 1 common AL, 37.86 38.10 43.37 45.50 

No. 2 common AL. 24.86 24.82 24.71 29.94 

No, 3 common At. - 11 19.66 19.49 20.09 
Suop, 5/4 and 6/4, 

No. 1, $30.50; Ne S. $20.50; No. 3, $14.50. 


Se.ects, S828, 188.16 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL D select RL. .$48.66 
Bavet, Swe, S Cu. vcsccccercccccscss 33.66 
No. 4 Common, SoS, DT Wert cietyicke 13.00 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND aan, satis 


0” 13° 
C selects RL. $79. 50 $75.00 = 00 $108. 4 
D selects RL.... 44.66 44.57 651.17 84. 


No. 1 com. pe 46.90 46.10 52.57 75. 33 
No. 2 com. AL... 35.43 35.51 35.53 43.06 
No. 3 com. AL... 23.92 24.27 24.50 30.00 


SELEctTs, 82S, 4 ond 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL D select RL. — 29 
OG ES ee ee eee 38.00 
No. 4 Common, 82S, RW i. ARO. eee Sy 17.50 

Larch and Pir 
i (es Se ae ee $17.50 
Pee, 2 Gemem. BRIS” 30) ok ci wccsctsic 19.25 
No. 3 common, S2S RL 1x8”............ 19.50 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 38.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 18.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


——, $65.00 Factory stock— 

x eeetnes 4/4 ...$32.00@34.00 
1x4—10” .... 50.00 5/4 ... 85.00@36.00 

Bevel eines —- 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
yx 42. +4 


eeeee 25.00 8/4 ... 36.00 
La 


2X6", Flat gr. 25.00 th .. 3. 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 14.00@18.009 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 18.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 14, 15 and 17, 
direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc 
66 oa cea adi $42.00 $42.00 $27.25 
TS ok ove pe hohe e se i aia 37.00 eles 
WE ot bvaedene slat 47.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
eae ees wewe 23.50 18.75 
Me 5+2<e evecare aed 32.00 28.50 
Mixed Grain spadtgaes 
SE ca enwsiea ss = $15.75 
‘Ceiling 
Rie ce a wigan beat 23.00 17.25 
Es aco waren pale sent 23.25 17.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Ea eS A » baka. 30.50 27.75 “y 
a Se prwé 29.50 = a a 
IN Si ee ie aps er ne 17.25 


Finish, Kiln “pried ont Sastaeel 
1x6” ixé”  ixis” 
NE ag cieead cerdesiee $42.25 $46.00 $58.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 


SS ere ee $15.00 $16.75 $17.75 $19.75 

SS daie:> e860 ace 11.00 10.50 11.50 14.00 

ge eer ee 7.50 7.75 7.75 cake 
Dimension 


No. 1, 2” a” 
12’ 6’ 18’ + 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$16.25 $16. 50 $18.50 $19.00 $18.7 
6”. 15.75 16.00 17.25 17.50 17. te $21.25 $23.00 
8”. 16.00 16.00 17.75 18.00 17.75 21.25 24.00 
10”. 17.25 17.00 18.25 18.00 17.75 21.25 24.50 
12”. 17.50 17.25 18.50 18.25 19.25 21.75 24.00 
2x4”, 8’, $16. 25; 10’, $16.50; 2x6”, 10’, $15.26 


Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x 10° Bure” 
No. om > 50 $ 9. 24 ort. " $ be 8 —_ oe 
No. 3. 7.00 6.00 
No. 1 Common ‘Sates 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $19.00 
Sz6 £0 TSeiS”. to. 40’, TOUMM 6 occ ccceires 17.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 18.00 
Fir Lath 
No. SR KM Abaco n. 6.6 dba > bednnds pee $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

Sr & ch mired 4s nicl qank-b Gila koe ok ob oe eeie $34.75 
Ee aed claw a hie oti sak oo nic atae ao a 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 17.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8 6”. Heart 
MEE <9 Ad'n'g b's eb a Ob o's 00 eho bs s0m $1.25 $1.70 
a. eaieh cd's b000 5.46 bee Ween el 1.15 1.60 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., March 17.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough oon, ont FPencing— 

10 2 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 


No. 1, 1% 4”) ..ccces $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
1x 5 or 6” - 51.00 51.00 53.00 
KX 8” wwccccee 55.00 55.00 53.00 
1X10” ..ccccce 61.00 58.00 57.00 
1X12” ...cccce 83.00 81.00 81.00 
No. 3, 1m 4” ..:-c00- 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x Ze or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
ZS” occcvese 41.00 40.00 39.00 
1x10” orccccce 43.00 41.00 39.00 
1X12” ..cceeee 53.00 49.00 48.00 
Mo: 8, 1% 9 woccece - 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
KZ BY cccccee 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1X10” ..ccccee 34.00 33.00 33.00 


00 

For all white pine (Pinus Strobus)’ Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, 328 8- inch, $29; 10-inch, ; 12- inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 

No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16° 18&20° 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
SO cscs Bee 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
3x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.560 33.50 36.50 
3x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

B&btr. C D B Cé&btr. 

OP csautes $41.00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 
OS eveuace 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Feb. 1 to 
28, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
DE cscs vnadesnced chad bene ces heen $43.85 
cess a beard Ade tan banker see 29.90 
SE ee eee eee ey eee 23.75 
is wcscnkbbe se ba detwneee i aanoe aks 20.05 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better ae. he box box 
a Aeaneeeenbe 2, ones osee 
0 eee .90 — ones 
4 eae 46.30 $35.55 $27.10 $21.60 
| ees 47.55 aoe eer ahas 
EET © Bion aha ae ien 48.00 36.80 26.70 21.90 
a ee 51.40 40.35 27.10 22.65 
Dn neeeneee eae 66.00 45.70 30.35 22.50 
yaad B&better— 
edb hadnedben ess seeacennseensensean $47.70 
B/4x10" peered ease bab ieee hee ses os.ebree 62.5 
EES, Ss ade acl W 4 eine Aaa ates Midis dow so aber 67.75 
TT Lstn ad ris ehene eer at kueaseres eauwul 52.60 
Bark Strips— 
EY il clin & Wal Ws we ide 0 Wk wie ara aw 30.40 
DE hi nbn dstendadaetesaedahedetee ens ee 17.25 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Pe GO” xcaseeeeur $42.00 $41.00 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 36.70 35.95 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 27.00 26.75 
25%” 3%” 
eee: Ge a veesecaes 41.25 39.30 
Bé&better, bark Strip PATtItiOR..cccccece $34.00 
Box bark eRe: CES wins be or eeeeun 16.60 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
i Vasbeeneasetuencewwn $27.25 $16.85 
gS ee re 27.05 17.90 
I ERSTE eee ee 27.70 18.15 
SE = eek elle kin de PG cr a tte a 31.45 18.70 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1s— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16° 
5.5 


Rt adda veceneeresus $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
Se e6nesnessenaecion 29.00 30.00 31.50 
Se sestvreveresenia 30.00 31.00 32.50 
PE. shwesntevenrndans 32.50 33.50 35.00 
DE. #itpescedavasmand 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 aera “an sae | en | oct 10 
2x 4” $30, 00 oes. 00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
in 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
3x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 $2.00 33.00 33-22 32.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.00 


33.0 33.0 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2. 50 a price 
of No. 1. 


o 
Ss 
o 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 15.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f.o.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 


Clear oo ase “BRB” 
GAMER 2 cccccicccces - $30.00 $37. ro $20.00 
SEROR ..0 ceccevasecves 31.00 26.0 23.00 
GCeInCh ..ccccccccccce 35.00 32. 00 23.00 


PE stéindeveh seeded cusega 48.00 $39.00 
DE “Wcktbedeevdrsveneees 56.00 43.00 
DE <ivibpctenchenenchva 65.00 ewe 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
ET \ebia cadres ih 0 ech ouleee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
Dt siitnees dataandan ete e 80.0 76.00 
eS SaaS 90.00 86.00 
E.G EP wince ctawad cence 105.60 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’..........+- . $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.........eseees 50% 
Made from other siZeS........-sceseeeces 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
COUNT ..cece 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 


% “a ft. 
BE? cccccccccccccceccccceseeseccoooees 

DT cccccwoccccerosccoesceoeesesseece - 40 
BTR cccedccccnceccercsccvsicccocceconce 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on_ shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended March 15: 

Plooring 


ind” 1x4” 
Edge grz lit ee tad aes $62.00 $59.75 
/ anhne ee aea® Rp ee 31.00 
Flat ae TS: Sere 39.75 39.50 
Eee feabe 33.25 
I ae ree P 21.25 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $38.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............- 39.00 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $59.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 68,25 
Sr Or) SN RE” wig cs evans ce ene 6s 63.75 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under... 48% 
1%” and over... 33% 


Boards and —s 


Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $32.25 
Boards Wo. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 20° pe 26.50 
haces cl ee a gin a hei ie 20.25 
Dimension 
ie ee oe ee Ae $23.00 
i A a eee 24.25 
Peer ee 29.25 
i ee Ml seen ds ba eee ee 20.25 
fe ee ee 19.50 
Lath 
LA err reer er ete $3.55 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
ceo and ceiling: 

” 6” ” ” 


12” 
{Debtr., 6-16".$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


N 

btr.,* 6-16’... 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 

No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64.00 8 § 

No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
. 3, 8-207.. 32.50 er 35.25 35.50 37.00 

No. 4, 4-20’... 32.50 34. 35.50 35.50 35.50 
*D&btr., 1x4&8- inch, = to 12-foot, are $6 

ist. 


off list. 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 


No. 1&btr., 6-167. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4- inch, add $6. 50; 6- and 8- 
inch, add $7.25; 10- and 12- inch, add $7; No. 
4, 


§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 BD, 4-inch.......$18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 

Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 

8, $6.45. 





March 22, 1989 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 15.—Bastern prices, 
per thousand (shingles packed by the square 
are approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Smee Cars 
Extra stars, 


ey 


esata et baal aaparice a: 000 2.40 
DE Ge coxeseesdsedeaeeiass 2.85@ 3.55 
BOEPORGM, SIMS SEIN... ccccccecs 3.25 

NE ccee nateawe > ek eee nee we 4.10@ 4.50 
I hai aig ds fe edhe alae Wao ble ire pT 8.50@10.25 
pS SS eee 2.55@ 2.70 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2...... $ 1.85@2.20 $2.40@2.75 
PGP GIORTS ono ccccs 2.00@2.40 2.45 @3.25 
ase BIS ivccwvae 2.85 @ 3.55 4.00 
Eurekas, slash grain. 3.50@3.60 7 
PUPSOOUIOES cccccccess 4.50 4.85 
a 10.25 


Dimensions, 5/2, 5”... 2.55@3.15 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


ee Pere $2.05 
Extra clears, 

75% premium clears............ 2.75 @ 3.00 

50% premium clears............ 2.55 @ 2.80 
XMXEX (5/2 perfects)........cece 3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.85 
PL ciuwklee veawatO~nsocwsent -25 
EE mse S Ge he wie a ac ne eee 8.50@10.25 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 





Common stars, 6/2....$1.05 ey oe 35 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.20 
Common clears ...... 1.90@2.00 r 3502. 00 
i 2 MDs cenveeka 5.40 6.25 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.50@2.90 2.50 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
CN. DRO, Qi iic dicks cecxoxncewenos $1.50 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
PE: ihanlsie pie ik ts Cae ae o-Race oe eit ey en $ 3.40 
PEL aia ph en adc w aner Rw oon ead wer ee 4.00 
I ioe ra a aa eal di pink dee maple aga ale 4.80 
ID > c''ai'ke %. we er eh'nk dhig 6 cae ee aw renin oka 5.00 
DE Ssnwesechbad ena hecad es wencabewe 11.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

2a #2298 168 $is0@ iss $155@165 

Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 

No. 1 com.... 80 86 85@ 90 0@ 9 

No. 2 com.... 45 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 

Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 

i ae Seer > fe ane . ° 

No. 1 com. 65 é ° 

No. 2 com.... 45 bo . ° 
PLAIN WuHITs AND RED Oax— 

ee $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 

Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 

No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 


(No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 65@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 


Sound wormy. 49@ 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 
ee. weakens ke $ 75@ 77 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 52@ 55 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 387@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
7 e- $ 80 85 $ 95 a $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 45 51 54 60 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 4 23 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
a. atseeecaa Tasca $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 commo 
and sel 69@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
Se $ 60 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 


No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30 33 
PoPpLaR— 


Panel & No. 1 


13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
eahekeore 105 120 130 
Saps & sel. 80 95 110 
ikea ith ee 0 65 70 
ae ae $ 38 41 45@ 47 49@ 61 
Te. B Bierce 33 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 


FAS ........-$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


and sel. ... 61@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 83@ 89 40@ 45 47@ 61 














ok 


3.00 
2.80 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— Sort ELm— RED _ 
FAS el No.1 No.2 No.3 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 oe pes 8. +4 os. 00 6.00 16.88 
5. 7.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 33. 00 4/4. 68.00 58.00 48.00 25.00 22.00 coer . , , 6 
ae ----9 TEE * 85:00 * 60.00 © 4100» 21-00 5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 698.00 24.00 6/8 «++. 11808 98.88 = Tee eee Pete 
6/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 31:00 6/4 .. 75.00 65.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 [4 sas 0. . 1,00 
8/4 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 g/4 .... 80.00 70.00 57.00 36,00 23.00 Harp MarPre— 
BIRCH 10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 ecce 4/4 $ an $ at. $ pee ; ped $ “e,.3 
ie 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 see oe . . . . : 
4/4 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 , 5/4 - 89.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 19.00 
5/4 93.00 73.00 654.00 38.00 22.09 Rock Erm— 6/4 .. 92.00 72.00 57.00 36.00 19.00 
6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4 .... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 8/4 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
8/4 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 5/4 .... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 10/4 . 120.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 30,00 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 Per: 6/4 . 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 12/4 - 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 cece 
12/4 e.. a. a seas "+ 8/4 2... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 | Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
He “*** 76°00 «6-61.00 84.00 24.00 * 10/4 .... 105.00 85.00 62.00 .... wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
[8 «.0% . ° ° ° 12/4 .... 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & “in. *Bridge plank 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
add $15; for 5 inch & war., 8-foot & legr., : of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
add $2 Basswoop— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 80 percent. 
f No. d tter, 4- a 6-foot 4/4 .. 70.00 60.00 48.00 27.00 23.00 Harp Mapite RovucH Fiocarme Stocx— 
PBs 4 $32. For eatest a os $15. . GFE 3.0 Thee 62.00 54.00 30.00 25.00 = hy a 2 a neg 
h birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face Gis. 80.00 70.00 54.00 35.00 25.00 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x- 8/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 86.00 26.00 f/f «++++++000seeeeeees $48. 8.06 $38. 06 $28. 00 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 wey. ME cece ied Hy 00 ry 4 + +4 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 a. TES ry Ae nee . 
Sorr MAPLE— Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; me 8 ane 
4/4 .... 66.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 No 1, $62; 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 474 1.1.1.1... empsacantcen ceseeeenee $88.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 No. 1, $68. iP \iwmsobisathsancehesseen een ihawte 47,00 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 One and two face hone, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. 01 No.2 o. 8 
8/4 .... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x5-inch, $70 6/4 . --$70.00 $60.00 $50, 00 $35. 00 $22, 00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following 


were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended March 11, Chicago basis: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Rep Oak— 
Rep GuM— i: 2 ee ee... ie | whee “aetabe scawe | cacwcdll ‘ei tes 

Qtd. FAS... 95.25@ 97.25 97.50@102.75 96.75 «§-- se ceececeece Pin. FAS... $6.50@ 73.15 eee onan ene or ccecees 
No. 1&sel 55.25 62.00 58.75 65.75 rer Aree oO. se of ME. QS60CePeeedes ‘*Seesesiosesods e8ves sane aek 
No. 2 cn ata alone a st soN 42.00 40.25@ 45.50 No. 2.... 40.00@ 41.50 40.00 Se re 

Pin. FAS... tt | ope Léwiiab tavuké. @@zwtaabeast: | needa PoPpLAR— 

No. 1&sel 46. BO cece eee e ence ceeececeveeee sevceeeeeres WAG _...., 5. : Pore 
i D ca> SORE Sxscsensesas: bucnctbiuses Soetaedestes oe s?? aeae eee? {teeters ceases 
Sap Gum— Selects > nn. oy 0. atepakiaekaed! “tee wae bates baa e ee 

Qtd. FAS... 64.00@ 66.75 63.50@ 73.50 65.00 65.25 aS os siese@ 5200 66.50 settee eeenes 
No. 1&sel 47.00@ 48.00 ............ a Oj, ERS ee See ee ARE Ft ae eo hote oo? aro erates 

Pin, FAS... 55.75@ 62.50 58.00@ 67.25 61.50@ 64.00 ............ i? oe ae 
Soo. oe 5400@ 86.00 We.. 3-B.... SB.2B@ 80.00 S7.5O@ BE.00  .cccccccccce. ovcccnsceses 
No. 2..... 25.25@ 32.00 ............ 26.50@ 27.50 25.75 AsH— 

ale Pee 75.25@ 84.50 94.25 == cccecccccecs 97.50@100.25 
BLACK GuM TO Sa. GE OD shrek ask Vc eeccncedeen 64.25@ 73.25 

Qtd. FAS... 53.25 Oo cee in Nantel 
No. 1&sel 43.25 SE IEE © a. ouxcucan'o'cch o OA Da keaen ed ls Sort MaPLE— 

Se Wins Garuda wicaswd De ....> wivvchecnan’ Gudueederas gone plete! SS I: BE oi ies scitn. oescdvenade* descents 
OFT LM— 
TUPELO— Be nt Scdebbeccebs!. Soeieeeeecex mee: | soéseacaabanes 

Ce ie. ON eo Oo na cckeanteek aeneeets 

Pin, FAS... 44. 75@ 47.79 a dite Mi tot, ae We ac umntacanael 64-26 a ms 
ee enn es) eee encterens yam iy. - s.... Seeeceiniet 0 tse, cae eer sere, Soe 

WHITE OAk— SYCAMORE— 

Qtd. FAS...116.00@144.50 149.50 154.50 169.25 Gtk  , SO A i cicicavcss téwetertciatti bases 
a om aca ace re aero? ewer Pe, BU SON se ikerrivccecs,  cexbbnessant! saneseemeuan 
a Aap Se er Ce ere ee os G.- Bv.29¢ CUM ese bese wees Seceedyecses Sepebentpae> 

Pin, FAS... 87.50@ 93.50 108.25 108. 25@110. Se a eT een ee ree oe 
No. 1&sel 57.25@ 67.25 66.50 | 61.25 § cevecccevece il ME von caatekh! ‘amethnentas a | stecemeeee 

reve 43.50@ 40.78 Senecbbbwene “Shaenpavn ted’ naquebeknets EG cad: winavaseceest “wthpicdbheve oe, «= ekeeeueuene 
No 3, fig. I Rida og. ee ace eee oe aC 
No. 3.... 24.00 ae <>. Rosteeecban 28.00 ee. ae 
MIXED on No. 1&sel.. 47.00@ 63-75 i.cceceecece Se lee eeeaumed 
Sd. wormy. 37.00@ 38.50 .......e-ee- i 3. © wise sla bticdice ey. Beekoe cy. 8 3. Eee aotrers ia ive anide',/ chan deueenee 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—Prices on Amer- Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 


basis, on oak flooring: 


4x2%” x1%” bas %x1% 

ist qtd. wht...$106.00 $101.00 $93.00 $65.00 
lst qtd. red.... 76.00 73.00 70.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 80.00 73.00 58.00 53.00 
2nd qtd. red... 69.00 68.00 58.00 653.00 
lst pln. wht... 82.00 66.00 63.00 49.00 
Ist pln. red.... 74.00 66.00 58.00 54.00 
2nd pln. wht... 71.00 61.00 46.00 42.00 
2nd pin. red.... 66.00 61.00 47.00 49.00 
49.00 50.00 34.00 34.00 
ok. eae 49.00 49.00 36.00 34.00 
DUUNEE cee ccs 29.00 28.00 13.00 13.00 
%x2” %x1lh%” 

os x. eee $100.50 98.50 
2 et eres 93.50 94.50 
ee Ree ere 76.50 73.50 
BE Gs F624 cccbicevesewnes 76.50 73.50 
eS ee rer ees 73.50 75.50 
a eer 67.50 69.50 
BN E.. Wc 0 0.0 6. ccteseesetoes 65.50 61.50 
Ra SS Tere re 59.50 59.50 
SO Ws. bbc cdeee ce ced baeeens . 48.50 45.50 
Se OD vce cctsenstaseveseersret 47.50 45.50 
POU .i4,iseccrseSe vb be BERES 22.50 18.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }¥-inch stock, $3; 


for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235@240; 
$245@250; 6/4, $255@260; 8/4, $265 @ 270. 


4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


5/4, 


Select: 
$175 @180 
No. 1: 4/4, $90; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, $135. 


2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $40@45; 6/4, 
345050; 8/4, $50@55. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended March 15: 


First 
- $89.61 


Second 
$74.75 


Third 


et nae $52.29 


maple, f. o. b. mill; Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 
4/4 ariaia sicincnoraiaid cveawan - $115.00 $ 90.00 
re eres ¢iwth;atn 95.00 
eS ere siete dick eal ee 100.00 
8/4 . CSovercsevecency BOCe 105.00 
10/4 eee ee 125.00 
ee sexes Cuens «0 dnadase ve eee 


135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., March 17.—The poplar bevel 
siding market is steady and unchanged. Busi- 
ness is a little below normal for the season, 





as building operations are light. Prices at 
Louisville read: 

No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com. 

Da Woo kctbns 0050 cee $37 $27 $21 

a eee ere 35 25 19 

Ge: 04 sctsessaceee. Oe 35 24 18 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today? 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 
the National Committee of 


Wood Utilization. 
This book is filling a long 


felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 











Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2" thick 
per 
copy 
Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 17.—Wholesale 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as 
follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 


Southern Northern and 

' Florida Florida Louisiana 
eee” | ckewsaen $45.00 $48.00 $48.00 
© wssebaes 43.00 46.00 47.00 
” -arweanen 45.00 48.00 47.00 
ewan ue 50.00 51.50 49.00 
5&10x10” ...... 51.00 52.00 52.00 
PE weosieen 62.00 63.00 63.00 
SE” xecaws 58.00 60.00 60.00 
gl 70.00 68.00 72.00 
een ee 68.00 63.50 68.00 
0 82.00 aetoe 83.00 
eS 76.00 ‘ 78.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 


B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap Sl 31.00 
Bé&btr. flat .... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


an” cxtehes sera | a. eee $28.00 
i “aan bedekws eee | EE Seis cee es 30.00 
a ee 27.00 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc No.2 No.3 
al re $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 
DE . eisecdmede 75.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
8 Ce 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
Re Cae ly ee hem 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
he ae 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
Re” GEE OD .6 occ 99.50 89.50 54.25 44.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

WOTUGO ss cvcdcvevess $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
pO Perr ee 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Industrial buying 
forms the principal local market for northern 
pine, although retailers, too (especially those 
outside the city), are finding it necessary to 
fill in their stocks. This latter trade, how- 
ever, is uncertain and spotty. Prices are un- 
changed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 18.—The northern 
pine market is somewhat slow. The outlook 
is for a fair improvement in trade during the 
coming month, though it is expected that 
buyers will not be inclined to carry large 
stocks. Prices are steady in most items. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 18.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames is not active. Easy 
schedules are $41 base, and for difficult orders 
$42 is generally quoted. Random lengths are 
very quiet. Boards are dull and barely steady. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 
20-foot, 8-inch and under, $41@42; 9-inch, 
$42@43; 10-inch, $43@44; 12-inch, $45@46. 
Random, 2x3-inch, $30@21; 2x4-inch, $31@32; 
2x6- and T-inch, $32@33; 2x8-inch, $35@37: 
2x10-inch, $39@40. Covering boards, 5-inch 
and up, 8-foot and up, merchantable, DIS, 
$34@34.50; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, 
$36@37; matched, random lengths, 1x6- and 
77-inch, $36@39. Furring, 1x2-inch, $30@32. 
Lath, 1%-inch, $4.15@4.25; 1%-inch, $4:50@ 


4.75. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Hardwood trade in 
the Chicago area this week is on a fairly 
even keel, with some orders being received 
from both industrials and retail yards, but 
in either case the seller finds real work is 
usually necessary to make the sale. Demand 
from the box factories is leading the indus- 
trial market. Prices are maintained firmly, 
and several items of oak flooring even ad- 
vanced a dollar or two. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 18.—The whole- 
sale yards are doing a fair amount of busi- 
ness. Buying is mostly in small lots, dis- 
tributed over a number of different woods. 
Woodworking plants and other buyers are 
not very busy. Prices are about steady. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 17.—Sap gum 
was the most active southern hardwood here 
last week. Buying was generally confined to 
hand-to-mouth lots. Prices, however, re- 
mained steady to firm. Eastern wholesalers 
continued to make inquiries, which are not 
resulting in much business. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Some distributers re- 
port an increase of activity among the rail- 
roads, seeking Douglas fir car material this 
week, and that fact helps to keep the lum- 
bermen happy. Retail and general indus- 
trial buying is slow and spotty, but there are 
no price changes. There is a fair industrial 
demand for Engelmann spruce, and a steady, 


if small, movement of this material to the 
retail yards. 


NEW YORK, March 17.—Curtailment of 
cargo space offerings for lumber movement 
between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts has 
been received with satisfaction by the local 
trade. Demand for Douglas fir has improved 
in the last week and there are reports of in- 
creased building. activity in the city and in 
outlying districts. As yards are not well 
supplied, it is felt that demand for fir lum- 
ber should soon become more active. Prices 
have not changed of late. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 18.—The market 
for Douglas fir is gradually becoming more 
active, with the requirements of users on the 
increase, as the weather is favorable now for 
outdoor activities. With the advance in ocean 
freight rates, quotations have been marked 
up. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 18.—Most of 
the Douglas fir orders being placed here are 
for mixed cars for immediate requirements, 
and prices are very favorable to the buyer. 
While there is plenty of inquiry, placements 
are not numerous. Most of the present de- 
mand is for common grades, or for flooring. 
Some wide boards are also wanted. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., March 18.—Retail yards 
are carrying light stocks of eastern and north- 
ern hemlock. The nicest clipped boards are 
offered around $30, and random at $28@29. 
Wholesalers are advised that mills stocks, par- 
ticularly in eastern Canada, are lighter than 
usual. Little western hemlock is in transit, 
and few mill shipment orders are being placed. 
Prices run about $2 under fir, which is $7.50@8 
off list 30, Atlantic coast differentials. 


NEW YORK, March 17.—Eastern and west- 
ern hemlock are slow, with stocks of the 
former badly broken. There are ample sup- 
plies of western lumber. Retailers say that 
they are receiving just enough business to 
indicate that hemlock will enjoy a fairly 
good demand when the season really gets 
under way. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Western pine sales 
are reported by some distributers to be show- 
ing slight gain, especially to the retailers 
outside Chicago. This is partly due, it is 
thought, to the increased popularity of pine 
paneling in homes. Industrial buying is slow 
and spotty. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 18.—Buying of 
western pines is restricted to small lots in a 
good many cases. Prices in many items are 
inclined to be easy, particularly in Pondosa 
and California white pine. Idaho No. 2 com- 
mon is scarce, with mills able to furnish not 
more than 50 percent of this item to the car- 
load. Better grades of California sugar pine 
are stiff in price, but shop grades are easy. 
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NEW YORK, March 17.—Stocks of Idaho 
and Pondosa here are very low, but there has 
been little difficulty in meeting the light de- 
mand. Mills are showing little disposition 
to fill up the gaps. In the face of these 
drawbacks, prices are holding firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 18.—Demand for 

California - pine factory stock has slowed 
down, and requirements of retailers have not 
been very large, though stocks of western 
pines are said to be low in most yards. 
Prices continue weak. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 17.—Buying of 
cypress is spotty. Not much common lumber 
is moving. A few cars of finish are being 
taken here and there by sash and door fac- 
tories and planing mills. There are few in- 
dustrial orders, except for a few mixed cars 
of tank stock. Competition with redwood is 
restricting the demand for siding to a de- 
gree. Prices of cypress continue steady. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Local distributers of 
southern pine say that the majority of 
their customers, whether retailers or indus- 
trial plants, seem to be waiting for someone 
else to do something, and trade here is quiet, 
although some repurt an increased industrial 
inquiry. Spring building activities are ex- 
pected to add life to the retail situation, 
however, and a brisk trade, it is believed, 
will develop. There are no important price 
changes. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 18.—There is a 
slender volume of new business in southern 
pine. Some 8-inch air dried roofers have lately 
been offered at $27, although the regular range 
is $27.50@28. Partition is quiet at steady 
prices. B&better rift flooring in longleaf is 
scarce and firmer. This grade in shortleaf is 
offered around $70. Some of the larger yards 
are buying plank and timbers for spring trade, 
one recent order being for 100,000 feet of mer- 
chantable longleaf 6x6- to 12x12-inch. 


NEW YORK, March 17.—Demand for short- 
leaf pine continues to lag, although there is 
evidence of an upward trend in building. 
Competition with Douglas fir is more pro- 
nounced now than it has ever been. Pine 
prices have not been altered of late. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 17.—Retail 
yards are placing hand-to-mouth orders for 
southern pine to fill in stocks, most of them 
being for common lumber, and they are tak- 
ing small lots of finish. Prices are generally 
weak, but unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 18.—Demand 
for southern pine continues slow. Demand 
for industrial items is good, considerable car 
material and timbers being bought. Retail- 
ers, however, are buying for immediate re- 
quirements only, and usually ask for quick 
shipment. Prices are soft, those of lower 
grades especially so. Eastern demand has 
slowed down a little. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, March 17.—West coast 
shingles are selling fairly well, but retailers 
are buying warily. Supplies are ample. 
Prices on eastern spruce lath are holding at 
$4.75 cargo to $5 rail, and there is no indi- 
cation of a change. Stocks of lath are ample. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 18.—Demand 
for shingles and siding in this market has 
been very slack in the last week, and there 
has not been much interest shown in lath. 
Shingle prices continue very weak. Cedar sid- 
ing is wanted mostly in small lots. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 18.—Current orders 
for clapboards are few and unimportant, 
though retailers have light stocks. Offerings 
of eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are small and sellers are inclined to 
maintain quotations. The market for West 
Coast clapboards is a bit soft in spots. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 18.—Some encourag- 
ing inquiries for boxboards are pending, and 
several substantial orders have lately been 
placed. Most buyers are inclined to be cau- 
tious, however. Boxboard producers find cur- 





WESTERN 


HEMLOCK 


Dimension 


Dried in the rough. 
Fresh Surfaced. 
No Crooks or Warps. 


Always bright and 
clean in appearanee. 








Better Values and 
Better Construction 


The structural strength, lightness and 
durability of Western Hemlock are well 
known to lumber buyers. Millions of feet 
of it are bought, sold and used every year. 


But, Mr. Lumber Buyer, don’t forget 
there’s only one “ HOMESTEAD” Brand 
Western Hemlock. When you want 
some really good values be sure to order 
“HOMESTEAD” Brand dimension, joists 
and lumber. 
you clean, bright and dry because of our 
special method of manufacture. 


Write now for a free copy of the official 
Hemlock lumber booklet which gives full 


information on this wood and its uses. 


Large stocks insure you lumber 
when you want it—as you want it. 


Mauk Seattle Lumber Co. 


Formerly C. A, Mauk 
Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Saw Mill at Morton, Wash. 





Here’s the — 
.- Proof. 
The men on this te 


The : air-dried 
Spruce and 
hand split and 
shaved rungs 
make the dif- 
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This stock always reaches 
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When 


You Want 
Values 


just make your order out to the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Company 
and we'll ship you some of the fine 


quality, 


perfectly manufactured, 


light, soft, white stock that comes 
from our superb, big Pondosa Pine 


logs. 


When you open the car, we know 
you'll be 100% satisfied. Mixed cars 


a‘specialty. 


Shoot us a trial order and 


let us demonstrate. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 
WINCHESTER. IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bilvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bidg., 


neapolis, Minn, 





Min- 


MOUNTAIN | 
PONDOSA 


ale 


ie at de 








rent prices unsatisfactory. 
round edge white pine 
selling around $24@25. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 17.—The High- 
land Lumber & Construction Co., Bessemer, 
has filed application for receiver with the 
Federal referee, admitting inability to meet its 
outstanding obligations. Assets listed, $115,285, 
and liabilities, $78,574. Inability to realize on 
realty investments and frozen assets given as 
reason. For past year the firm has operated 
in a small way under direction of a trustee in 
line with an agreement among the larger 
debtors. This has not proven satisfactory to 
all parties and Herbert C. Kyser, owner of the 
capital stock, decided to close out the matter 
through the receivers’ courts, 


LEICESTER, N. Y., March 17.—A petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by the Leicester 
Lumber Co., which has had a retail yard here 
for a number of years. Liabilities are esti- 
mated at $23,953 and assets at $15,450. Judg- 
ments for about $2,700 were lately obtained 
by two wholesale lumber firms. 


Ordinary log run 
inch boxboards are 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 65) 


attention to the tariff question, which will 
come up again in Washington. It has even 
been hinted in the papers here that the 
lumbermen are to groom a candidate to run 
against Senator McNary, who, it is intimated, 
has not fought for their interests hard 
enough, although the senator today wired 
back. that he has done all in his power. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted its new unit, designed to cut smaller 
logs. It went into operation Thursday with 
one shift cutting 175,000 feet daily. This 
means a total output of 1,000,000 feet by the 
combined units of this plant. The new unit 
has two sides and is electrically driven. 
Eventually two shifts will be employed. The 
output of this mill will be largely export and 
railroad material. In a little over a month 
the company will have ready for operation a 
5-saw shingle mill. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 18.—Weather in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict has favored building. There are indi- 
cations that farmers will do more lumber 
buying this year than they did last year, 
The greatest amount of new building ap- 
pears to be along new highways being con- 
structed, so rural yards are bound to enjoy 
better business this year. 

Prices during the last week have shown 
little change. There has been more activity 
in No. 2 common southern pine boards and 
roofers, and No. 2 common and better dimen- 
sion. The position of the white pines and 
other western woods remains unchanged. 

Announcement was made this week by J. 
J. Schaming, of the Peerless Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, this city, that Arch W. Loney no 
longer is connected with that concern. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Reduction in Log Rates 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 17.—Better log sup- 
plies are in sight for Louisville and Ohio River 
territory as a result of reduction, effective 
April 15, by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
of 5 to 7% cents per 100 pounds in log rates 
from West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and territory east of Wheeling and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., to Louisville, New Albany, 
Evansville, Edinburg, Greencastle, Indianapolis 
and other points. Former rates were too high 
for such territory to ship logs into this sec- 
tion. Similar reductions will probably be made 
shortly by the Pennsylvania and Western 
Maryland railroads, and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has the matter under consideration, 


Finds Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—In a decision 
in Docket No. 22142—Ayer & Lord Tie Co. et 
al. vs. Western Railway of Alabama—Division 
2 of the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
unreasonable through charges on forest prod- 
ucts from points in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, west and south of Montgomery, 
Ala., stopped at Montgomery for creosoting or 
other preservative treatment and reshipped to 
destinations in Southern and Official territory 
east and north of Montgomery. For the future 
such charges will be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed those which would ac- 
crue on the basis of the through rates on 
shipments not stopped in transit, plus a transit 
charge of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

Commissioner Brainerd dissented, holding 
that, in his opinion, no substantial evidence 
was produced to sustain the finding that failure 
to grant the transit privilege at Montgomery 
was unreasonable. 














New Coast Rates Effective 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has been advised by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad and the Union Pacific system, that 
special permission has been granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, authorizing 
the publication of a 62%-cent rate on lumber, 
to apply from their Coast shipping points to 
destinations on the Colorado & Southern lines, 
main and branch line points north of Fort 
Worth and Dallas, Tex., via Colorado gate- 
ways. These rates will become effective March 
17. The Southern Pacific Co. has advised that 
the reduced rates will go into effect the same 
day from its Oregon shipping stations on traf- 
fic routed via Portland, Ore., or Ogden, Utah, 
and connecting lines. 

The action of these three important trans- 
continental railways follows the recent de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
permitting the Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific, Spokane, Portland & Seattle, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Colorado & Southern, 
Fort Worth & Denver City and Wichita Valley 
lines and their short line connections to put 
into effect a 62%4-cent rate into that territory, 
as noted in a news dispatch from Washington 
in the March 8 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 

The traffic department of the association has 
prepared a chart showing combination rates to 
points adjacent to Fort Worth, Dallas and 
Wichita Falls, Tex., and Waurika, Okla., that 
may be used on and after March 17 when ship- 
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ments are routed via Colorado & Southern lines 
via Denver in care of the delivering carriers 
indicated. 


Attacks Rates on Wood Pulp 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—The Wood 
Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn., has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint against the Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way Co. and connections, attacking as unjust 
and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial rates on wood pulp from 
Cloquet to points in Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territories. Complainant 
states that sales are made on the basis of mill 
price plus freight rate to destination. 


New Rates to Canada 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 18.—J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, announces the 
publication of tariffs effective April 1, increas- 
ing rates via New York Central lines to a 
higher basis in effect via the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific railways, which 
include deliveries at Montreal, Montreal West, 
St. Henry, Quebec and other points, on lumber 
and lumber articles. These rates apply from 
southern points through Virginia gateways. 
The increases are from 1% cents to 10 cents 
per 100 pounds. Interested members are asked 
to get in touch with the traffic association as 
to the effect the new rates will have. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Loading of revenue freight for the. week 
ended on March 8 totaled 873,548 cars, the car 
service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation has announced. This was a reduc- 
tion of 25,641 cars below the preceding week 
and a reduction of 73,991 cars below the same 
week in 1929. It also was a reduction of 78,- 
008 cars under the same week in 1928. 

Forest products loading amounted to 58,011 
cars, 6,892 cars below the same week last year 
and 9,508 cars under the corresponding week 
in 1928. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
of March 8 totaled 337,554 cars, 26,706 cars 
below the same week in 1929 and 15,920 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1928. Load- 
ing of merchandise less than carload freight 
amounted to 250,338 cars, a reduction of 9,621 
cars under the same week last year and 7,578 
cars under'the same week two years ago. Coal 
loading amounted to 144,895 cars, a decrease 
of 24,442 cars under the same week in 1929 
and 29,855 cars below the same week in 1928. 
Ore loading amounted to 8,127 cars, a de- 
crease of 2,605 cars under the same week in 
1929 and 794 cars under the corresponding 
week two years ago. Coke loading amounted 
to 10,107 cars, a decrease. of 2,914 cars under 
the corresponding week last year and 1,248 
cars below the same week in 1928. Grain and 
grain products loading for the week totaled 
40,974 cars, a reduction of 933 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1929 and 8,570 cars be- 
low the same period in 1928. Live stock load- 
ing totaled 23,542 cars, 122 cars above the 
same week in 1929 but 4,535 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1928. 


Retailers Form Roofing Company 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 15.— Formed to ap- 
ply all kinds of roofing and on a deferred pay- 
1ent basis where needed, the Roofing Sales & 
vice Corporation has been organized by 
irty retail lumber dealers of Seattle, repre- 
senting most of the community yards. Eventu- 
ally it is hoped to have all the local yards on 
the membership rolls. 

Officers of the corporation which is a mutual 
share company are: C. A. McFarland, presi- 
dent; Carl Blackstock, vice-president; Earl 
Jewett, second vice-president; and K. G. Bailey, 
manager. Offices have been opened at 1404 East 
Union Street with Mr. Bailey in charge. He is 
an expert on roofing problems, having been 
engaged in the business for twelve years. 

The corporation is unique in that it will fur- 
nish a written guaranty bond with all roofs it 
applies. Those who wish to avail themselves of 
the time payment feature will make a small 
down payment and the balance may run as long 
as a year with monthly payments. 











Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


30 cents a line for one week. 
55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
counts as two lines. 


Hea 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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Wanted—Employees 


WANTED ELECTRICIAN 


For large sawmill plant in Northern Wisconsin. 
Must be familiar with sawmill and planing mill 
electrical work.. State age and salary expected in 
first letter. 

Address “M. 215,’ care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED 


Log and timber buyer Must be able to run land 
lines for logging crew. State age, experience, 
salary and reference first letter. 

Address “L. 201,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Man that knows poles, piling, ties and small mill 
business to clean up behind logging operations. 
i age, experience, salary and references first 
etter. 
Address “I. 202,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Logging Superintendent for mill cutting 100 M per 
day mixed operation. Must be well recommended. 
State age, experience, salary and references first 
letter. 

Address “L, 203,’ care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE YARD 


in good sized town, one who can invest $10,000.00 
or more. Must be highly recommended. 
Address “*L. 204,” care American Lumberman., 


Wanted—Salesmen 



































Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumbermen. 
NOW IS THB TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 




















WANTED ADDRESS OF E. D. McLEAN 


Former miN man. Good position to offer. 
Address ‘I. 222,’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED: FOR THE FAR EAST, ASIA, 


Thoroughly experienced mechanic instructors. One 
for band saw and several portable circular saw 
mills; one for fisheries’ box and barrel factory. 
State in first letter full particulars regarding ex- 
perience, salary expected, references, etc. 
Address “M. 209,” care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED MANAGER 


For good retail lumber yard in county seat town. 
Must be capable and experienced, 
Address “M. 204,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED AT ONCE 
Practical detailer and biller. Experienced on high 
grade millwork, cabinet work and fixtures, 
Address “‘M. 205,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Retail lumber yard manager. Would be pleased to 
know qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “C, 204," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Reliable spare time workers, commission basis, for 
very remunerative introductory assistance in mak- 
ing local sales) THE PAULY CO, 1333 K. North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN—ON COMMISSION 
To handle well established line of plywood and 
veneers. 
Address “M. 212,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED CALLING ON SASH 


Trim and lumber trade to carry fast selling built-in 
specialties as side line, good profits. Write BOX 39, 
No. 1110, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


WANTED 


A high grade lumber salesman for industrial trade 
in Detroit and Michigan. State experience and salary. 
Address ‘“‘M. 201,” care American Lumberman. 


SASH DOOR AND MILLWORK SALESMAN 


Wanted by out-of-town concern to sell in Mil- 
waukee and vicinity. Do not apply unless you can 
give satisfactory references and are experienced 
and capable. This is a fine opportunity for the 
right man. 

Address “M. 202,” care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SALESMAN 


For Retail lumber and millwork concern doing 
$150,000.00 sales annually. Business well estab- 
lished. Can guarantee profits to one who can in- 
vest from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00. 

Address “L. 215,” care American Lumberman, 


MILLWORK SALESMAN 


Personality and good mixer. 
Address ‘‘K. 212,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


WANTED—SITUATION 


Experienced in all phases of lumber manufacture. 
Know office procedure, legal phases, logging. Able 
to appraise new venture and form organization. 
Competent to lead organization in production at 
low costs and maintain loyal force. Age 45, mar- 
ried, healthy. Unlimited and unqualified recom- 
mendation. Willing to go anywhere, and will wel- 
come opportunity to assist in getting any present 
plant on profitable basis. 
Address “‘L, 210,” care American Lumberman., 


RETAIL LUMBER AND MILLWORK 


Executive with practical knowledge and proven 
ability in buying, selling, manufacture and man- 
agement, is desirous of making a change. 

Address “L. 214,’ care American Lumberman, 


JOB WANTED 


By an experienced retail lumber and material 
dealer, and builder. Graduate of Chicago Technical 
College Competent yard manager, estimator, 
building superintendent, or general foreman. G, E, 
TOWNSEND, 863 N. 26th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 
Cabinet and planing millwork line, detailer biller; 
age 38; 20 years’ experience. 

Address “K. 51,” care American Lumberman, 









































DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
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reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
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Wanted—Employment 




















Wanted—Employment 














Wanted-Timber and Timber Lands 

















EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD MAN 


Age thirty, conscientious and hard worker. Ten 
years experience as inspector, buyer and concentra- 
tion yard manager, handling Seuthern hardwoods 
and cypress. Have thorough knowledge of National 
Association rules and their application, also all 
phases of economical handling of hardwoods. 
Familiar with export requirements. Have wide ac- 
quaintance in a large Southern territory among all 
classes of hardwood producers. Wish to secure posi- 
tion as Buyer-Inspector, or Yard Manager on salary 
or salary and profit-sharing basis. 
Address “M. 208,” care American Lumberman. 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


For the first time in 20 years, through no fault of 
my own, I am compelled to look for a job. I am 
a good salesman or sales manager. Twenty years 
road, retail and wholesale experience, mostly in 
Ohio. Can handle west coast woods, yellow pine 
or cypress. Knows all Ohio trade and can pro- 
duce business from the start. At present em- 
ployed and with present Co. over three years. 
Available April or May ist, and want only high 
class connection. 
Address “M. 214," care American Lumberman. 





A WELL KNOWN SALESMAN 
Of high standing with the lumber trade in Ohio 
from Penna, line west far Tiffin, Ohio, south 
Coshocton wants a connection with reliable com- 
pany. Knows details of frames also and pricing. 
Address “M. 222," care American Lumberman. 


YARD MAN 
Retail, 35 years old, thoroughly experienced; mar- 
ried; references; Ohio or Indiana. 
Address “‘M, 221,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wants position. General office man. 
estimating, plan reading, construction, etc. 
reasonable, 
Address “M,. 216," care American Lumberman. 








Familiar 
Salary 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Eighteen years in retail, sales manager large manu- 
facturer and wholesale experience. Age 37, best 
of references. Wish connection with large con- 
cern with good future. 

Address ‘“‘M. 223," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Retail lumber and building supply yard, 32 yrs. 
old; 11 years experience; good references. 
Address “‘K, 206," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant, full charge, 10 yrs. experience with 
well rated organizations, Mfg. Wholesale, Retail 
& Millwork, 30 yrs. of age, good health. A-1 ref- 
erence. Know cost, competent to prepare state- 
ments and income return. Conversant with all 
‘round duties. Will go anywhere, 

Address “D 203,” care American Lumberman, 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Over 12 years’ experience. 
Address “L. 207,” care American Lumberman. 





PAY ROLL & GENERAL OFFICE ACCOUNTANT 


Of over ten years experience open for connection 
after April Ist. Married. Sober. References from 
all past employers. C. E. LUCAS, P. O. Box 6651, 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 





JOB WANTED BY A No. 1 BAND SAW FILER 


Will go anywhere; am accustomed to fast mills; 
any kind of timber. Address FILER, 140 7th St., 
Bristol, Tenn. 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


15 years experience. 10 years in pine, 5 years in 
hardwoods. First class machinist on all makes 
machines. New and old style. Fast, accurate, de- 
pendable, age 33. With present concern 5 years. 
Closed down. Gilt edge reference; largest mills. 
Address “L. 230," care American Lumberman. 





SALES MANAGER AND ASSISTANT 
To President of Appalachian operation (soon to 
cut out) wishes to make connection with manufac- 
turer or reliable wholesale company. Can make 
investment. 
Address “L. 228,” care American Lumberman. 





SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED 
Large Calif. White Pine mill wishes to make 
change, either Pondosa or Calif. White and Sugar 
Pine mfg. or wholesale firm dealing in above woods. 

Address “L. 216,” care American Lumberman. 





ABOVE AVERAGE HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Want road work in South. Am A No. 1 in all 
woods; employed; good references. 

Address “L, 217,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Kouuberenam as assistant manager with a future in 
view. 

Address “L. 218,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WITH THE CAPACITY 


To take full charge of a large yard, wishes to 
make a change. Only a position in a large town 
or city will be considered in order to have first 
class sclools. I have the ability and experience. 
Address “lL. 225," care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK MAN 


Twenty years experience several branches of busi- 
ness with nationally known manufacturer and in 
retail business in large city, desires position as 
executive or salesman. 

Address “‘L. 226,” care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER—BILLER AND LAYOUT MAN 


Practical and competent to complete from plan to 
finish high grade fixtures, millwork, or any spe- 
cialty in cabinet work. 

Address “H. 205,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted—Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED 


Three cars 8/4 No. 2 Common Hard Maple, 18 
months dry, f. o. b., Keymar, Md. Require 10 cars 
monthly 4 and 8/4 No. 2 Common Hemlock. Also 
same amount 6’ SSE Oak and Hardwood 4/4 Mine 
Boards. All rough. Good Oak and Chestnut reject 
Railroad Ties and Switch Timber f. o. b. cars, 
Hazleton, Penna. Address P. O. BOX 259, Hazle- 
ton, Penna. 






































ONE OR TWO CARS OF No. 2 AND BETTER 
4/4 Hard Maple Tie Sides. One car 8/4 No. 2 Com- 
mon Birch all 7-8-14-16 ft. long. If unable to fur- 
nish Birch could use Basswood. 

One or two cars 4/4 No. 2 Birch all 4 and 6 ft. 
lengths all 6 and 8” wide. Either No. 2 or No. 
3A. All F. O. B., Minneapolis. 

THE BOORAEM-POWELL LUMBER CO. 
1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED BENCH MAN 
Saw fitter and knife grinder, sawmill or factory. 
For further information and references 
Address “K. 216,” care American Lumberman 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 








ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
who has specialized in lumber accounting and 
income tax work desires position. Al references. 
Address “F. 215," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MILLWORK AND LUMBER 


Salesman and estimator. Will invest if mutually 
agreeable. 


Address “lL. 206,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED PRICES ON 


4,000 to 6,000 Oak or Longleaf timber piles. Piles 
to be 30 and 50 feet long, 12 inches at butts and 
9 inches at points. Give prices on both lengths. 
Piles to be used in Eastern Pa., Washington, D. C., 
Maryland, and North Virginia. 

Address “‘M. 206,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—100 CARS HARD MAPLE 


Will buy 5 cars 4/4 No. 3A com., 90 cars 4/4 No. 

2 com. and 5 cars 4/4 No. 1 com. Also 5 cars 5/4 

No. 2 com. Shipment 20 cars per month, 
DEXTER LBR. & FLG. CO., Scottdale, Pa, 








I AM ESTABLISHING A LUMBER YARD 


Specializing in cash and carry to a trade demand- 
ing high grade material. Will pay freight on few 
cars my specifications Fir and Shingles shipped on 
consignment. Best of references and experience. 
Address ‘‘lL. 224,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 


Wants position. Best references. BOX 8096, 
Euclid, Ohio. 


WALNUT LOGS WANTED 


WESTGATE WALNUT COMPANY.” 
Mendota, Ill. 





LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world. 
Want to sell it? Advertise in the classified sec 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 “. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, IIL 





I NEED A MILL 


to help me stock up my yard. Can sell a good 
deal lumber—willing to buy all from one mill if 
handled od I need a little time extension; 
honest dealin 

dress “Ke “209, ” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: LARGE TRACT OF TIMBER 


With or without milling operation. Address BOX 
176, Mobile, Ala 





STANDING TIMBER WANTED 


From owner. Brokers and realtors please don’t 
revly. Address 
“TIM,” care American Lumberman, 


Wanted-Business Opportunities 


WANTED EXCLUSIVE DEALER 


For each state or whole U. S. for Ohia, ‘‘World’s 
Best Wood Flooring.” C. Q. Yee Hop & Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 





























WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATION 
Of a good Canadian saw mill on birch. Have es- 
tablished trade. 
STEPHEN T. GORMA 
7-252 General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—LEASE SMALL PLANING MILL 


Address “M. 217,’’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD OR PLANING MILL 


In New York State. Would invest $15,000 and 
take active interest. 
Address “lL. 227,’ care American Lumberman. 


Milling In Transit 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell some- 
thing in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


WANT TO BUY SECOND HAND 
Twin engine, steam feed, for mill cutting 20 to 
25 thousand feet per day. 
Address “L. 205,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO BUY 
One 18x8 4 side Planer and Matcher in good con- 
dition. St. Louis delivery. Write full description. 
Address “K. 203,” care American Lumbermpan. 









































CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
- SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale—Retail Lumber Yards | 


FOR SALE—GOOD ONE MAN LUMBER YARD 


Merchandise and Real Estate, located in fine agri- 
cultural territory, and in close proximity to in- 
dustrial Portsmouth. Can arrange terms if de- 























sired. THE WHEELERSBURG BUILDING & 
SUPPLY CO., Albert Graf, Receiver, Wheelers- 
burg, Ohio. 





FOR SALE LUMBER, COAL & MATERIAL -»ARD 
Near Chicago, good location, good field; it dux 
take much money; good opportunity. 

Address “K, 208,”" care American Lumberman. 





CALIFORNIA YARD FOR SALE 


Retail yard on main boulevard in thriving suburb 
of Los Angeles. Arranged to handle lumber at 
very low cost. Annual sales for past 5 years have 
averaged $120,000.00; 1929 sales $130,000.00. On 
railroad lease with low rental. Will sell plant and 
all equipment for $12,000.00 and stock at market 
price, invoicing not over $10,000.00. Address 
BOX No, 35, Culver City, Calif. 





FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
At good price, attractive terms. Well located yard 
in Buffalo, N. Y. Will require about $25,000.00 
cash to handle. 
Address “D, 201,’ care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARDS 
Not far from Culver, Ind. About $10,000 buys 


stock and real estate. Address HOLZBAUER, 
Plymouth, Ind. 
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